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PREFACE. 



Thf Editor of this volume rrakes no doubt that 
will be an acceptable offering to the Public. There 
was time, indeed, when men were burned for witch 
craft, and Quakers were hanged for non-conformity, 
that Talcs like those which compose this collection 
would have been improper for publication. That time 
has passed away — old women ride through New-Eng 
land on broomsticks no longer — children are no longer 
hushed to rest by threats of the coming of the Devil — 

'* E'en the Ian lingering phantom of the brain, 
The ehurcl^ard ghoet, is now at rest again!** 

Stories founded on supernatural agency cannot now 
mislead the young, or terrify the old. At the same 
time there are no tales which excite such intense in- 
terest, or will bear frequent perusal so well. Witness 
the Arabian Nights Entertainment, the Tales of the 
Genii, and many other collections of a like nature, 
which have been the delight of centuries past, and wil) 
constitute a large portion of the amusement of centu 
ries future. 

These works, however, have become rather hack 
nied. Every one knows the Arabian Tales by rote , 
the Tales of the Genii are scarcely less familiar; even 
Winter Evenings at Home are not sought with the 
same avidity they once were. The Editor has, there- 
fore, sought and put together such supernatural tales 
as are written with equal power, and are less gene- 
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rally known. He is confident that his stories will have 
their day also, and that a long one. 

The Editor hopes, that one circumstance, if no other, 
will recommend his book to the favorable consideration 
of the public. Great care has been taken to admit 
nothing of immoral or irreligious tendency. The sto- 
ries are such as will not raise a blush on the cheek of 
the most fastidious. Some of them have no particular 
end, save the amusement of the reader ; others contain 
useful allegories, which all may profit by reading. If 
we may be permitted to make any distinction among 
them, we would particularly notice that powerfully 
written tale. The Magic Dice, in which many and use- 
ful lessons may be found. In it, the danger of tamper- 
mg with evil, the folly of impertinent curiosity, the 
evil consequences of gaming, and the necessity of pru- 
dence in the choice of a companion for life, are set 
forth in the guise of ai^ allegory, in a light no less vivid 
than novel. 

In conclusion we may say, that many may be bene- 
fitted, and none can be bjured, by the perusal of thig 
volume. 
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THE MAGIC DICE, 

AN AWFUL NARRATION. 

[From the German.] 

For more than one hundred and fifty years had the family of 
Schroll been settled at Taubendorf; and generally respected 
for knowledge and refinement of manners superior to its station. 
Its present representative, the bailifi* Elias Schroll, had in his 
youth attached himself to literature ; but later in life, from love 
to the country, he h&d returned to his native village, and lived 
there in great credit and esteem. 

During this whole period of one hundred and fifty years, tra- 
dition had recorded only one ^chroU as having borne a doubtful 
character: he, indeed, as many persons affirmed, had dealt with 
the devil. Certain it is that there was still preserved in the 
house a scrutoire fixed in the wall, and containing some myste- 
rious manuscripts attributed to him; and the date of the year — 
1630, which was carved upon the front, tallied with his era 
The key of this scrutoire had been constantly handed down to 
the eldest son, through five generations — ^with a solemn charge 
to take care that no other eye or ear should ever become ac- 
quainted with its contents. Every precaution had been taken 
to guard against accidents or oversights: the lock was so con- 
structed that, even with the right key, it could not be opened 
without special instructions; and, for still greater security, the 
present proprietor had added a padlock of most elaborate work- 
manship, which presented a sufficient obstacle before the main 
lock could be approached. 

In vain did the curiosity of the whole family direct itself to 
this scrutoire. Nobody had succeeded in discovering any part 
of its contents, except Rudolph, the only son of the bailiff: ho 
had succeeded: at least, his own belief was, that the old folio, 
with gilt edges, and bound in black velvet, which he had one 
day surprised his father anxiously reading, belonged to the 
mysterious scrutoire. For the door of the scrutoire, though not 
open, was unlocked ; and Elias had hastily closed the book with 
great agitation, at the same time ordering his son out of the room 
in no very gentle tone. At the time of this incident, Rudolph 
was about twelve years of age. 

Since that time, the young man had sustained two great loss* 
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es, in the deaths of his excellent mother, and a sister tenderly 
beloved. His father also had suffered deeply in health and 
spirits under these afflictions. Every day he grew more fretful 
and humorsome; and Rudolph, upon his final return home from 
school in his eighteenth year, was shocked to find him greatly 
altered in mind as well as in person. His flesh had fallen away, 
and he seemed to be consumed by some internal strife of thought. 
It was evidently his own opinion that he was standing on the 
edge of the grave : and he employed himself unceasingly in ar- 
ranging his afiairs, and in making his successor acquainted with 
all such arrangements as regarded his more peculiar interests. 
One evening, as Rudolph came in suddenly from a neighbor's 
house, and happened to pass the scrutoire, he found the door wide 
open, and the inside obviously empty. Looking round, he ob- 
served his father standing on the hearth close to a great fire, in 
the midst of which was consuming the old black book. 

Elias entreated his son earnestly to withdraw : but Rudolph 
could not command himself; and he exclaimed — " I doubt, sir, 
that this is the book which belongs to the scrutoire." 

His father assented with visible confusion. 

" Well, then, allow me to say, that I am greatly surprised at 
your treating in this way an heir -loom that, for a century and 
more, has always been transmitted to the eldest son." 

" You are in the right, my son," said the father, affectionately 
taking him by the hand: **You are partly in the right : it is not 
quite defensible, I admit : and I myself have had many scruples, 
about the course I have taken. Yet still I feel myself glad, 
upon the whole, that I have destroyed this accursed book. He 
that wrote it never prospered; all traditions agree in that : — why 
then leave to one's descendants a miserable legacy of unhallowed 
mysteries ? 

This excuse, however, did not satisfy Rudolph. He main- 
tained that his father had made an aggression upon his rights 
of inheritance ; and he argued the point so well, that Elias him- 
self began to think his son's complaint was not altogether ground- 
less. The whole of the next day they behaved to each other 
— not unkindly, but yet with some coolness. At night, Elias 
could bear this no longer; and he said, ** Dear Rudolph, we have 
lived long together in harmony and love; let us not begin to 
show an altered countenance to each other during the few days 
that I have yet to live." 

Rudolph pressed his father's offered hand with a filial warmth; 
and the latter went on to say — ' * I proposed to communicate to 
yo\i by word of mouth the contents of the book which I have 
destroyed : I will do this with good faith and without reserve— • 
unless you yourself can be persuaded to forego ycur right to 
such a communication." 

Elias paused — flattering himself, as it seemed; that his son 
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woifU forego his right. But in this he was mistaken! Rudolph 
was £ar too eager for the disclosure; and earnestly pressed his 
father to proceed. 

Again Elias hesitated and threw a glance of profound lore 
and pity upon his son — a glance that conjured him to think better 
and to wave his claim : but, this being at length obviously 
hopeless, he spoke as follows: — '' The book relates chiefiy to 
yocirself : it points to you as to the last of our race. You tarn 
pale. Surely, Rudolph, it would have been better that you had 
resolved to trouble yourself no farther about it?" 

**No," said Rudolph, recovering his self-possession, **No : 
fi>r it still remains a question whether this prophecy be true." 

*' It does so, — it does, no doubt." 

"And is this all that the book says in regard to me? " 

"No: it is no^ all: there is something more. But possibly 
you will only laugh when you hear it : for at this day noboify 
believes in such strange stories. However, be thai as it 
may, the book goes onto say plainly and positively, that the Evil 
One (Heaven protect us !) will make you an offer tending greatly 
to your worldly advantage." 

Rudolph laughed outright; and replied that, judging by the 
grave exterior of the book, he had looked to hear of more serious 
contents. 

"Well, well my son, " said the old man, " I kqow not that 
I myself am disposed to place much confidence in these tales of 
contracts with the devil. But, true or not, we ought not to laugh 
at them Enough for me that, under any circumstances, I am 
satisfied you have so much natural piety, that you would rejec 
all worldly good fortune that could meet you upon unhallowed 
paths." 

Here Elias would have broken off: but Rudolph said, " One 
thing more I wish to know: What is to be the nature of the good 
fortune offered to me ? And did the book say whether I should 
accept it or not ? " 

" Upon the nature of the good fortune the writer has not ex 
plained himself: all that he says is, that, by a discreet use of it, 
it is in your power to become a very great man. Whether you 
will accept it— but God preserve thee, my child, from any 
thought so criminal — upon this question there is a profound 
silence. Nay, it seems even as if this trader in black arts had 
at that very point been overtaken by death : for he had broken 
off in the very middle of a word. The Lord have mercy upon 
his soul! " 

Little as Rudolph's faith was in the possibility of such a pro- 
posal, yet he was uneasy at his father's communication, and 
visibly disturbed; so that the latter said to him — "Had it not 
been better, Rudolph, that vou had lefl the mystery to be 
buried with me in the grave ? 
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Rudolph said — ''No:" but his restless eye, and his agitated 
air^ too evidently approved the justice of his father's solicitude. 

The deep impression upon Rudolph's mind from this conver- 
sation — the last he was ever to hold with his father — was ren- 
dered still deeper by the solemn event which followed. About 
the middle of that same night, he was awakened suddenly by a 
summons to his father's bed-side: his father was dying, and 
earnestly asking for him. 

" My son!" he exclaimed with an expression of the bitterest 
anguish; stretched out both his arms m supplication towards 
him; and, in the anguish of the effort, he expired. 

The levity of youthful spirits soon dispersed the gloom which 
at first hung over Rudolph's mind. Surrounded by jovial com- 
panions at the university which he now entered, he found no 
room lefl in his bosom for sorrow or care: and his heaviest af- 
fliction was the refusal of his guardian at times to compi^ with 
his too frequent importunities for money. 

Afler a residence of one year at the university, some youth- 
ful irregularities in which Rudolph was concerned subjected 
him, jointly with three others, to expulsion. Just at that time, 
the seven years' war happened to break out: two of the party, 
named Theiler and Werl, entered the military service togethei 
with Rudolph ; the last very much against the will of a young 
woman to whom he was engaged. Charlotte herself, however, 
became reconciled to this arrangement, when she saw that her 
objections availed nothing against Rudolph's resolution, and 
heard her lover describe in the most flattering colors his own 
return to her arms in the uniform of an officer: for that his dis- 
tinguished courage must carry him in the very first campaign 
to the rank of lieutenant was as evident to his own mind as that 
he could not possibly fail on the field of battle. 

The. three friends were fortunate enough to be placed in the 
same company. But, in the first battle, Werl and Theiler were 
stretched lifeless by Rudolph's side: Werl, by a musket-ball 
through his heart, and Theiler by a cannon-shot which took off 
his head. 

Soon afler this event, Rudolph himself returned home: but 
how? Not, as he had fondly anticipated, in the brilliant deco- 
rations of a distinguished officer; but as a prisoner in close 
custody: in a transport of youthful anger he had been guilty, in 
company with two others, of insubordination and mutiny. 

The court-martial sentenced them to death. The judge;?, 
however, were so favorably impressed by their good conduct, 
whilst under confinement; that they would certainly have rec- 
ommended them to the royal mercy, if it had not been deemed 
necessary to make an example. However, the sentence was 
so far mitigated, that only one of the three was to be shot. 
And which was he? That point was reserved in suspense until 
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the day of execution, when it was to he decided hj the cast of 
the dice. 

As the fatal day drew near, a tempest of passionate grief as- 
sailed the three prisoners. One of them was agitated by the 
tears of his father; the second by the sad situation of a sickly 
wife and two children; the third, Rudolph, in case the lot fell 
upon him, would be summoned to part not only with his life, but 
also with a young and blooming bride, that lay nearer to his 
heart than any thing else. ^'Ah!" said he, on the evening 
before the day of final decision, ** Ah! if but this once I could 
secure a lucky throw of the dice! " And scarce was the wish 
uttered, when his comrade Werl, whom he had seen fall by his 
side in the field of battle, stepped into his cell. 

" So, brother SchroU, J suppose you didn't much expect tonlee 
me?'' 

**No, indeed, did I not" — exclaimed Rudolph in consterna- 
tion: for in fact, on the day after the battle, he had seen this 
very Werl committed to the grave. 

'*Ay, ay, its strange enough, I allow: but there are not 
many such surgeons as he is that belongs to our regiment: he 
had me dug up, and brought me round again, I'll assure you 
One would think the maif was a conjurer. Indeed there are 
many things he can do which I defy any man to explain; and, 
to say the truth, I'm convinced he can execute impossibilities. 

''Weil, so let him, for aught that I care: all his art will 
scarcely do me any good. " 

"Who knows, brother? who knows? The man is in this 
town at this very time; and for old friendship's sake I've just 
spoken to him about you : and he has promised me a lucky throw 
of the dice that shall deliver you from all danger." 

** Ah!" said the dejected Rudolph, " but even this would be 
of little service to me. " 

** Why, how so? " asked the other. 

"How so? Why, because — even if there were such dice 
(a matter I very much dispute) — yet I could never allow myself 
to turn aside, by black arts, any bad luck designed for myself 
upon the heads of either of my comrades." 

*' Now this, I suppose, is what you call being noble? But 
excuse me if I think that in such cases one's first duty is to 
oneself" 

"Ay, but consider, one of my comrades has an old father 
to maintain, the other a sick wife with two children." 

"SchroU, Schroll, if your young bride were to hear you, I 
fancy she wouldn't think herself much flattered. Does poor 
Charlotte deserve that you should not bestow a thought on her 
and her fate? A dear young creature, that places her whole 
happiness in you, has nearer claims (I think) upon your consid- 
eration than an old dotard with one foot in the grave, or a wife 
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ana two ckildreu that are nothing at all to you. Ah ! what a deal 
of good might you do in the course of a long life with your Char- 
lotte! So, then, you really are determined to reject the 

course which I point out to you? Take care, Schroll! If you 
disdain my offer, and the lot should chance to fall upon you, — 
take care lest the thought of a young bride whom you have 
betrayed, — take care, I say, lest this thought should add to the 
bitterness of death when you come to kneel down on the sand 
hill. However, I've given you advice sufficient, and have 
discharged my conscience. Look to it yourself: and farewell!" 

" Stay, brother, a word or two;'' said Rudolph, who was pow 
erfully impressed by the last speech, and the picture of domes- 
tic happiness held up before him, which he had oflen dallied 
wtti in thought both when alone and in company with Char- 
lotte: — *' stay a moment. Undoubtedly, I do not deny that I 
wish for life, if I could receive it a gift from Heaven: and that 
is not impossible. Only I would not willingly have the guilt 
upon my conscience of being the cause of misery to another 
However, if the man you speak of can telj, I should be glad that 
you would ask him upon which of us three the lot of death will 
fall. Or — stay; don't ask him," said Rudolph, sighing deeply. 

"I have already asked him," wa»the answer. 

** Ah! have you so? •and it is after his reply that you come to 
me toith this counsell " 

The foretaste of death overspread the blooming face of Ru- 
dolph with a livid paleness: thick drops of sweat gathered upon 
his forehead ; and the other exclaimed with a sneer — ** I'm going: 
you take too much time for consideration. May be you will see 
and recognise me at the place of execution: and, if so, I shall 
have the dice with me; and it will not be too late even then to 
give me a sign: but take notice I can't promise to attend. " 

Rudolph raised his forehead from the palm of his hand, in 
which he had buried it during the last moments of his pertur- 
bation, and would have spoken something in reply: but his coun- 
sellor was already gone.* He felt glad and yet at the same time 
sorry. The more he considered the man and his appearance, 
so much the less seemed his resemblance to his friend whom he 
had left buried on the field of battle. This friend had been the 
very soul of affectionate cordiality — a temper that was altogeth- 
er wanting in his present counsellor. No ! the scornful and in- 
sulting tone with which he treated the unhappy prisoner, and 
the unkind manner with which he had left him, convinced Schroll 
that he and Werl must be two difierent persons. Just at this 
moment a thought struck him, like a blast of lightning, of the 
black book that had perished in the fire and its ominous contents. 
A lucky cast of the dice! Ay; that then was the shape in which 
the tempter had presented himself ; and heartily glad he felt 
that he had not availed himself of his suggestions. 
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But this teiuper of mind was speedily changed bj his young 
bride, who hurried in, soon afler, sobbing, and flung her arms 
about his neck. lie told her of the proposal which had been 
made to him; and she was shocked that he had not immediately 
accepted it. 

With a bleeding heart, Rudolph objected that so charming 
and lovely a creature could not miss of a happy fate, even if he 
should be forced to quit her. But she protested vehemently 
that he or nobody should enjoy her love. 

The clergyman, who visited the prisoner immediately after 
her departure, restored some composure to his mind, which had 
been altogether banished by the presence of his bride. * * Bles- 
sed are they who die in the Lord!" said the gray-haired divine^ 
and with so much earnestness and devotion, that this sidgle 
speech had the happiest effect upon the prisoner's mind. 

On the morning after this night of agitation — ^the morning of 
the fatal day — ^the three criminals saw each other for the first 
time since their arrest. Community of fate, and long separation 
from each other, contributed to draw still closer the bond of- 
friendship that had been first knit on the field of battle. Each 
of the three testified a lively abhorrence for the wretched ne- 
cessity of throwing death to some one of his comrades, by any 
cast of the dice which should bring life to himself Dear as 
their several friends were to all, yet at this moment the brother- 
ly league, which had been tried, and proved in the furnace of 
battle, was triumphant over all opposing considerations. Each 
would have preferred death himself, rather than escape it at the 
expense of his comrade. 

The worthy clergyman, who possessed their entire confidem;e, 
found them loudly giving utterandb to this heroic determination. 
Shaking his head, he pointed their attention to those who had 
claims upon them whilst living, and for whom it was their duty 
to wish to live as long as possible. ** Place your trust in G^d!" 
said he: *' resign yourselves to him! He it is that will bring 
about the decision through your hands ; and think not of ascrib- 
ing that power to yourselves, or to his lifeless instruments — the 
dice. He, without whose permission no sparrow falls to the 
ground, and who has numbered every hair upon your head — He 
it is that knows best what is good for you ; and he only. 

The prisoners assented by squeezing his hand, embraced 
each other, and received the sacrament in the best dispositioi 
of mind. After this ceremony they breakfasted together, in as 
resigned, — ^nay, almost in as joyous a mood as if the gloomy and 
blo(^y morning which lay before them were ushering in some 
gladsome festival. 

When, however, the procession was marshalled from the outer 

gate, and their beloved friends were admitted to utter their last 

o 
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farewells, then again the sternness of their courage sank beneath 
the burden of their melancholy fate. ''Rudolph!" whispered 
amongst the rest his despairing bride, ** Rudolph! why did you 
reject the help that was offered to you ?" He adjured her not 
to add to the bitterness of parting ; and she in turn adjured him, 
a little before the word of command was given to march — ^which 
robbed her of all consciousness — to make a sign to the stranger 
who had volunteered his offer of deliverance, provided he should 
anywhere observe him in the crowd. 

The streets and the windows were lined with spectators. 
Vainly did each of the criminals seek, by accompanying the 
clergyman in his prayers, to shelter himself from the thought, 
^at all return, perhaps, was cut off from him. The large house 
of his bride's father reminded Schroll of a happiness that was now 
lost to him forever, if any faith were to be put in the words of 
his yesterday's monitor; and a very remarkable faintness came 
over him. The clergyman, who was acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances of his case, and, therefore, guessed the occasion of 
his sudden agitation, laid hold of his arm — and said, with a 
powerful voice, that he who trusted in God would assuredly see 
all his righteous hopes accomplished — in this world, if it were 
God's pleasure ; but, if not, in a better. 

These were words of comfort: but their effect lasted only for a 
few moments. Outside the city-gate his eyes were met by the 
sand-hill already thrown up— a spectacle which renewed hi& 
earthly hopes and fears. He threw a hurried glance about him; 
but nowhere could he see his last night's visiter. 

Every moment the decision came nearer and nearer. It has 
begun. One of the three has already shaken the box: the die 
is cast: he has thrown a six. This throw was now registerea 
amidst the solemn silence of the crowd. The by-standers re- 
garded him with silent congratulations in their eyes. For this 
man and Rudolph were the two special objects of the general 
compassion: this man as the husband and father; Rudolph as 
the youngest and handsomest, and because some report had 
gone abroad of his superior education and attainments. 

Rudolph was youngest in a double sense — ^youngest in years, 
and youngest in the service: for both reasons he was to throw 
last. It may be supposed, therefore, how much all present 
trembled for the poor delinquent, when the second of his com- 
rades likewise flung a six. 

Prostrated in spirit, Rudolph stared at the unpropitious die. 
'J iien a second time he threw a hurried glance around him — and 
tl at so full of despair, that from horrid sympathy a violent shud- 
dering ran through the by-standers. ** Here is no deliverer," 
tkiiught Rudolph, "none to see me, or to hear me! And if 
till re were, it is now too late: for no change of the die is anv 
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longer possible. " So saying, he seized the fatal die; convul- 
sively his hand clutches it; and before the throw is made he feels 
that the die is broken in two. 

During the universal thrill of astonishment which succeeded 
to this strange accident, he looked round again. A sudden shock, 
and a sudden joy, fled through his countenance. Not v far from 
him, in the dress of a pedlar, stands Theiler without a wound — the 
comrade whose head had been carried off on the field of battle 
by a cannon ball. Rudolph made an under sign to him with his 
eye. For, clear as it now was to his mind with whom ho was 
dealing, yet the dreadful irial of the moment overpowered his 
better resolutions. 

The military commission Mrcre in some confusion. No pro- 
vision having been thought of against so strange an accident, 
there was no second die at hand. They were just on the point 
of despatching a messenger to fetch one, when the pedlar pre- 
sented himself with the offer of supplying the loss. The new 
die is examined by the auditor, and delivered to the unfortunate 
Rudolph. He throws: the die is lying on the drum; and again 
it is a six! The amazement is universal: nothing is decided: the 
throws must be repeated. They are : and Weber, the husband 
of the sick wife — ^the father of the two half-naked children, flings 
the lowest throw. 

Inmiediately the oflicer's voice was heard wheeling his men 
into their position : on the part of Weber there was as little delay. 
The overwhelming injury to his wife and children inflicted by 
his own act, was too mighty to contemplate. He shook hands 
rapidly with his two comrades; stept nimbly into his place; kneel- 
ed down ; the word of command was heard — * * Lower your 
muskets ; " instantly he dropt the fatal handkerchief with the 
gesture of one who prays for some incalculable blessing : and in 
the twinkling of an eye, sixteen bullets had lightened the heart 
of the poor mutineer of its whole immeasurable freight of an 
guish. 

All the congratulations, with which they were welcomed on. 
their return into the city, fell powerless on Rudolph's ear 
Scarcely could even Charlotte's caresses affect with any pleasure 
the man who believed himself to have sacrificed his comrade, 
through collusion with a fiend. 

The importunities of Charlotte prevailed over all objection« 
which the pride of her aged father suggested' against a son-in- 
law who had been capitally convicted. The marriage was 
solemnized: but at the wedding-festival, amidst the uproar of 
nrierriment, the parties chiefly concerned were not happy or 
tranquil. In no long time the father-in-law died, and by his death 
placed the young couple in a state of complete independence. 
But Charlotte's fortune, and the remainder of what Rudolph had 
inherited from his father^ were speedily swallowed up by an idle 
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and .uxarious mode of living. Rudolph now began to ill-use hifl 
wife. To escape from his own conscience, he plunged into all 
sorts of dissolute courses. And very remarkable it was, that, 
from manifesting the most violent abhorrence for every thing 
which could lead his thoughts to his own fortunate cast of the 
die, he gradually came to entertain so uncontrollable a passion 
for playing at dice, that he spent all his time in the company of 
those with whom he could turn this passion to account. His 
house had Ions since passed out of his own hands : not a soul 
could be found anywhere to lend him a shilling. The sickly 
widow of Weber and her two children, whom he had hitherto 
supported, lost their home and means of livelihood. And in no 
long space of time the same fate fell upon himself, his wife, and 
his child. 

Too little used to labor to have any hope of improving his 
condition in that way, one day he bethought himself that the 
Medical Institute was in the habit of purchasing from poor peo- 
ple, during their life-time, the reversion of their bodies. To 
this establishment he addressed himself; and the ravages in his 
personal appearance and health, caused by his dissolute life, 
induced them the more readily to lend an ear to his proposal.** 
' But the money thus obtained, which had b^en designed for 
the support of his wife and half-famished chvl'^en, was squan- 
dered at the gaming-table. As the last dollar vanished, Schroll 
bit one of the dice furiously between his teeth. Just then he 
heard these words whispered at his ear — '* Gently, brother, gent- 
ly: All dice do nc «plit in two like that on the sand hill." He 
looked round in agitation, but saw no trace of any one who 
could have uttered the words. 

With dreadful imprecations on himself and these with whom 
he had played, he flung out of the gaming-house, homewards 
on his road to the wretched garret where his wife and children 
were awaiting his return and his succour. But here the poor 
creatures, tormented by hunger and cold, pressed upon him so 
importunately, that he had no way to deliver himself from misery 
but by flying from the spectacle. But whither could he go thus 
late at night, when his utter poverty was known in every ale- 
house? Roaming he knew not whither, he found himself at 
length in the church-yard. The moon was shining solemnly 
upon the quiet grave-stones, though obscured at intervals by 
piles of stormy clouds. Rudolph shuddered at nothing but at 
himself and his own existence. He strode with bursts of laugh- 
ter over the dwellings of the departed; and entered a vault 
which gave him shelter from the icy blasts of wind, which now 
began to bluster more loudly than before. The moon threw 
her rays into the vault full upon the golden legend inscribed in 
the wall — '* Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord!" Schroll 
tock up a spade that was sticking in the ground, and struck with 
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it furiously against the gilt letters on the wall: but thej seemed 
indestructible ; and he was going to assault them wHh a mattock, 
when suddenly a hand touched him on the shoulder, and said to 
him, *' Gently, comrade: thy pains are all thrown away." 
Schroll uttered a loud exclamation of terror: for, in these words, 
he heard the voice of Weber, and, on turning round, recognised 
his whole person. 

"What wouldstthou have?" asked Rudolph,— *' What art 
thou come for?" — "To comfort thee," replied the figure, which 
now suddenly assumed the form and voice of the pedlar to whom 
Schroll was indebted for the fortunate die. " Thou hast forgot- 
ten me : and thence it is that thou art fallen into lüisfortune. 
Look up and acknowledge thy friend in need that comes only to 
make thee happy again." 

" If that be thy purpose, wherefore is it that thou wearest a 
shape before which, of all others that have been on earth, I have 
most reason to shudder?" 

" The reason is — because I must not allow to any man my 
help or my converse on too easy terms. Before ever my die 
was allowed to turn thy fate, I was compelled to give thee cer- 
tain intimations from which thou knewest with whom it was that 
thou wert dealing," 

" With whom, then, was it that I was dealing?" cried Schroll, 
staring with his eyes wide open, and his hair standing erect. 

" Thou knewest, comrade, at that time — thou knowest at 
this moment, " said the pedlar, laughing, and tapping him on the 
shoulder. " But what is it that thou desirest ?" 

Schroll struggled internally; but, overcome by his desolate 
condition, he said immediately — " Dice: I would have dice that 
shall win whenever I wish." 

' * Very well : but first of all stand out of the blaze of this 
golden writing on the wall: it is a writing that has nothing to 
do with thee. Here are dice: never allow them to go out of 
thy own possession: for that might bring thee into great trouble. 
When thou needest me, light a fire at the last stroke of the mid- 
night hour; throw in my dice, and with loud laughter. They will 
crack once or twice, and then split. At that moment catch at 
them in the flames: but let not the moment slip or thou art lost. 
And let not thy courage be daunted by the sights that J cannot 
but send before me whensoever I appear. Lastly, avoid choos- 
ing any holy day for this work; and beware of the priest's ben- 
ediction. Here, take the dice." 

Schroll caught at the dice with one hand, whilst with the 
other he covered his eyes. When he next looked up, he was 
standing alone. 

He now quitted the burying-cround to return as hastily as 
possible to the gaming-house, where the light of candles was 

siih visible. But it was with the greatest difficulty that he ob- 

2# 
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tained money enough from a *' friend" to enable him to make 
the lowest stake which the rules allowed. He found it a much 
easier task to persuade the company to use the dice which he 
had brought with him. Thej saw in this nothing but a very 
common superstition — and no possibility of any imposture, as 
they and he should naturally have benefited alike by the goocr 
luck supposed to accompany the dice. But the nature of the 
charm was — that only the possessor of the dice enjoyed theif 
supernatural powers; and hence it was that, towards morning 
Schroll reeled home, intoxicated with wine and pleasure, am 
laden with the money of all present, to the garret where hi. 
family were lying, half frozen and funished. 

Their outward condition was immediately improved. The 
money which Schroll had won was sufficient not only for theit 
immediate and most pressing wants: it was enough iflso to paj^ 
for a front apartment, and to leave a sum sufficient for a ver 
considerable stake. 

With this sum, and in better attire, Rudolph repaired to { 
gaming-house of more fashionable resort — and came home in thi 
evening laden with gold. 

He now opened a gaming establishment himself; and so much 
did his family improve in external appearances within a very 
few weeks, that the police began to keep a watchful eye over 
him. 

This induced him to quit the city, and to change his residence 
continually. All the different baths of Grermany he resorted to 
beyond other towns: but, though his dice perseveringly maintain- 
ed their luck, he yet never accumulated any money. Every- 
thing was squandered upon the dissipated life which he and his 
family pursued. 

At length at the baths of the matter began to take an 

unfortunate turn. A violent passion for a beautiful young lady 
whom Rudolph had attached himself to in vain at balls, concerts, 
and even at church, suddenly berefl him oi* all sense and dis- 
cretion. One night, when Schroll (who now styled himself Cap- 
tain Von Schrollshausen) was anticipating a master-stroke from 
his dice, probably for the purpose of winning the lady by the 
display of overflowing wealth and splendor, — suddenly they 
lost their virtue, and failed him without warning. Hitherto 
they had lost only when he willed them to lose: but, on this 
occasion, they failed at so critical a moment, as to lose him not 
only all his own money, but a good deal beside that he had 
borrowed. 

Foaming with rage, he came home. He asked furiously afler 
his wife : she was from home. He examined the dice attentively ; 
and it appeared to him that they were not his own. A power- 
ful suspicion seized upon him. Madame Von Schrollshausen 
had her own gaming circle as well as himself Without betray« 
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ing hs origin, lie had occasionally given her a few specimeiia 
of the privilege attached to his dice: and she had pressed him 
earnestly to allow her the use of them for a single eveninff . It 
was true he never parted with them even on going to bed: but 
it was possible that they might have been changed whilst he 
was sleeping. The more he brooded upon this suspicion, the 
more it strengthened: from being barely possible, it became pro- 
bable; from a probability it ripened into a certainty; and this 
certainty received the fullest confirmation at this moment, when 
she returned home in the gayest temper, and announced to him 
that she had been this night overwhelmed with good luck; in 
proof of which, she poured out upon the table a considerable 
sum in gold coin. *' And now," she added laughingly, " I care 
no longer for your dice; nay, to tell you the truth, I would nc^ 
exchange my own for them." 

Rudolph, now confirmed in his suspicions, demanded the 
dice — as his property that had been purloined from him. She 
laughed and refused. He insisted with more vehemence; she 
retorted with warmth: both parties were irritated: and, at 
length, in the extremity of his wrath, Rudolph snatched up a 
knife and stabbed her: the knife pierced her heart: she utter- 
ed a single sob — was convulsed for a moment — and expired. 
** Cursed accident! " he exclaimed, when it clearly appeared, 
on examination, that the dice which she had in her purse were 
not those which he suspected himself to have lost. 

No eye but Rudolph's had witnessed the murder: the child 
had slept on undisturbed: but circumstances betrayed it to the 
knowledge of the landlord; and, in the morning, he was prepar- 
ing to make it public. By great offers, however, Rudolph suc- 
ceeded in purchasing the man's silence: he engaged in substance 
to make over to the landlord a large sum of money, and to marry 
his daughter, with whom he had long pursued a clandestine 
intrigue. Agreeably to this arrangement, it was publicly noti- 
fied that Madame Von SchroUshausen had destroyed herself 
under a sudden attack of hypochondriasis, to which she had 
been long subject. Some there were, undoubtedly, who chose 
to be skeptics on this matter; but nobody had an interest sufii- 
ciently deep in the murdered person to prompt him to a legal 
inquiry. 

A fact, which at this time gave Rudolph far more disturbance 
of mind than the murder of his once beloved wife, was -—the 
full confirmation, upon repeated experience, that his dice had 
forfeited their power. For he had now been a loser for two 
days running to so great an extent, that he was obliged to ab- 
scond on a misty night. His child, towards whom his afiection 
increased daily, he was under the necessity of leaving with his 
host as a pledge for his return and fulfilment of his promises. 
lie would nU have absconded, if it had been in his power to 
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Buimnon his dark^oounsellor forthwith: but on account of the 
great festival of Fentecost, which fell on the very next day, Uiis 
sununons was necessarily delayed for a short time. By staying 
he would have reduced himself to the necessity of inventing 
various pretexts for delay, in order to keep up his character with 
hisL creditors: whereas, when he returned with a sum of money 
sufficient to meet his debts, all suspicions would be silenced at 
once. 

In the metropolis of an adjacent territory, to which he resort- 
ed so often that he kept lodgings there constantly, he passed 
Whitsunday with impatience — and resolved on the succeeding 
night to summon and converse with his counsellor. Impatient, 
however, as he was of any delay, he did not on that account feel 
the less anxiety as the hour of midnight approached. Though 
he was quite alone in his apartments, and had left his servant 
behind at the baths, — ^yet long before midnight he fancied that 
he heard footsteps and whisperings round about him. The 
purpose he was meditating, that he had regarded till now as a 
matter of indifterence, now displayed itself in its whole monstrous 
shape. Moreover, he remembered that his wicked counsellor 
had himself thought it necessary to exhort him to courage, which 
at present he felt greatly shaken. However, he had no choice. 
As he was enjoined, therefore, with the last stroke of twelve, he 
set on fire the wood which lay ready split upon the hearth, and 
threw the dice into the flames, with a loud laughter that echoed 
frightfully from the empty hall and staircases. Confused, and 
half-stifled by the smoke which accompanied the roaring flames, 
he stood still for a few minutes, when suddenly all the surround- 
ing objects seemed changed, and he found himself transported 
to his father's house. His father was lying on his death-bed 
just as he had actually beheld him. He had upon his lips the 
very same expression of supplication and anguish with which he 
had at that time striven to address him. Once again he stretch- 
ed out his arms in love and pity to his son ; and once again he 
seemed to expire in the act. 

Schroli was agitated by the picture, which called up and re- 
animated in his memory, with the power of a mighty tormentor, 
all his honorable plans and prospects from that innocent period 
of his life. At this moment, the dice cracked for the first time; 
and Schroli turned his face towards the flames. A second time 
the smoke stifled the light, in order to reveal a second picture. 
He saw himself on the day before the scene of the sand-hill sit- 
ting in his dungeon. The clergyman was with him. From the 
expression of his countenance, he appeared to be just saying — 
''Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord." Rudolph thought 
of the disposition in which he then was — of the hopes which the 
clergyman had raised in him — and of the feeling which he then 
had tiat he was still worthy to be reunited to his father, or had 
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become worthy by bitter penitence. The^ext fracture of 
the die disturbed the scene — but to substitute one that was not 
at all more consolatory. For now appeared a den of thieves, in 
which the unhappy widow of Weber was cursing her children, 
who-— left without support, without counsel, without protection, 
had taken to evil courses. In the background stood the bleed- 
ing father of these ruined children, one hand stretched out 
towards Schroll with a menacing gesture, and the other lifted 
towards heaven with a record of impeachment against him. 

At the third splitting of the dice, out of the bosom of the 
smoke arose the figure of his murdered wife, who seemed to 
chase him from one corner of the room to another, until at length 
she came and took a seat at the fireplace; by the side of which, 
as Rudolph now observed with horror, his buried father and the 
unhappy Weber had stretched themselves; and they carried 
on together a low and noiseless whispering and moaning that 
agitated him with a mysterious horror. 

Aller long and hideous visions, Rudolph beheld the flames 
grow weaker and weaker. He approached. The figures that 
stood round about held up their hands in a threatening attitude. 
A moment later, and the time was gone forever; and Rudolph, 
as his false friend had asserted, was a lost man. With the cour- 
age of despair he plunged through the midst of the threatening 
figures, and snatched at the glowing dice — ^which were no soon- 
er touched than they split asunder, with a dreadful sound, before 
which the apparitions vanished in a body. 

The evil counsellor appeared on this occasion in the dress of 
a grave-digger, and asked with a snorting sound — ''Whac 
wouldst thou from me ? " 

" I would remind you of your promise," answered Schroll« 
stepping back with awe: your dice have lost their power. " 

' ' Through whose fault ? " 

Rudolph was silent, and covered his eyes from the withering 
glances of the fiendish being who was gazing upon him. 

' ' Thy foolish desires led thee in chase of the beautiful 
maiden into the church: my words Wjpre forgotten; and the 
benediction, against which I warned thee, disarmed the dice of 
their power. In future, observe my directions better." 

So saying, he vanished; and Schroll found tLree new dice 
UDon the hearth. 

After such scenes, sleep was not to be thought of ; and Ru- 
dolph resolved, if possible, to make trial of his dice this very 
night. The ball at the hotel over the way, to which he had 
been invited, and from which the steps of the waltzers were still 
audible, appeared to present a fair opportunity. Thither he 
repaired; but not without some anxiety, ]es( some of the noises 
in his own lodgings should have reached the houses over the 
way. He was happy to fijid this fear unfounded. £very thii 
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appeared as if calculated only for his senses: for when he m- 
qonred with assumed carelessness what great explosion that 
was which occurred about midnight, nobody acknowledged to 
haire heard it. 

The dice, also, he was happy to find, answered his expecta- 
tiona. He found a company engaged at play: and by the break 
of day he had met with so much luck, that he was immediately 
able to travel back to the baths, and to redeem his child and 
his word of honor. 

In the baths he now made as maiiy new acquaintances as the 
losses were important which he had lately sustained. He was 
reputed one of the wealthiest cavaliers in the place; and many 
who had designs upon him in consequence of this reputed 
wealth, willingly lost money to him to favor their own schemes; 
80 that, in a single month he gained sums which would have 
established him as a man of fortune. Under countenance of this 
repute, and as a widower, no doubt he might now have made 
successful advances to the young lady whom he had formerly 
pursued: for her father had an exclusive regard to property, 
and would have overlooked morals and respectability in any 
candidate for his daughter's hand. But with the largest offers 
of money he could not purchase his freedom from the contract 
made with his landlord's daughter — a woman of vei;y disreputa- 
ble character. In fact, six mo&ths after the death of his first 
wife, he was married to her. 

By the unlimited profusion of money with which his second 
wife sought to wash out the stains upon her honor, Rudolph's 
new-raised property was as speedily squandered. To part from 
her was one of the wishes which lay nearest his heart: he had, 
however, never ventured to express it a second time before his 
father-in-law: for on the single occasion when he had hinted at 
such an intention, that person had immediately broken out into 
the most dreadful threats. The murder of his first wife was the 
chain which bound him to his second. The boy whom his first 
wife had left him, closely as he resembled her in features and 
in the bad traits of he^; character, was his only comfort — if, in- 
deed, his gloomy and perturbed mind would allow him at any 
time to taste of comfort. 

To preserve this boy from the evil influences of the many bad 
examples about him, he had already made an agreement with a 
man of distinguished abilities, who was to have superintended 
his education in his own family. But all was frustrated. Mad- 
ame Yon SchroUshausen, whose love of pomp and display led 
her eagerly to catch at every pretext for creating a fete, had 
invited a party on the evening before the young boy's intended 
departure. The tyne which was not occupied in the eating- 
ro< was spent at the gaming-table, and dedicated to the dice, 

nruose extraordinary powers the owner was at this time avail- 
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iag himself with more zeal than usual — having just invested all 
his disposable money in the purchase of a landed estate. One 
of the guests having lost very considerable sums in an uninter- 
rupted train of ill luck, threw the dice, in his vexation, with 
such force upon the table, that one of them fell down. The at- 
tendants searched for it on the floor; and the child also crept 
about in quest of it: not finding it, he rose; and, in rising, 
stepped upon it, lost his balance, and fell with such violence 
against the edge of the stove — ^that he died in a few hours of 
the injury inflicted on the head. 

This accident made the most powerful impression upon the 
father. He recapitulated the whole of his life from the first 
trial he had made of the dice. From them had arisen all his 
misfortunes In what way could he liberate himself from their 
accursed influence ? — Revolving this point, and in the deepest 
distress of mind, Schroll wandered out towards nightfall, and 
strolled through the town. Coming to a solitary bridge in the 
outskirts, he looked down from the battlements upon the gloomy 
depths of the waters below, which seemed to regard him with 
looks of sympathy and strong fascination. '* So be it then! ** 
he exclaimed, and sprang over the railing. But, instead of 
finding his grave in the waters, he felt himself below seized 
powerfully by the grasp of a man— whom, from his scornful 
laugh, he rec$)gnised as his evil counsellor. The man bore him 
to the shore, and said — ''No, no, my good friend: he that 
once enters into a league with me — ^him I shall deliver from 
death even in his own despite. '' 

Half crazy with despair, the next morning Schroll crept out 
of the town with a loaded pistol. Spring was abroad — spring 
flowers, spring breezes, and nightingales:^ they were all abroad, 
but not for him or hk delight. A crowd of itinerant tradesmen 
passed him, who were on their road to a neighboring fair. 
One of them, observing his dejected countenance with pity, at- 
tached himself to his side, and asked him in a tone of sympathy 
what was the matter. Two others of the passers-by Schroll 
heard distinctly saying — "Faith, I should not like for my part 
to walk alone with such an ill-looking feJiow. " He darted a 
furious glance at the men, separated from his pitying companion 
with a fervent pressure of his hand, and struck ofl*into a solitary 
track of the forest. In the first retired spot, he fired the pistol: 
and behold ! the man who had spoken to him with so much kind- 
ness lies stretched in his blood, and he himself is without a 
wound. At this moment, while staring half^unconsciously at 
the face of the murdered man, he feels himself seized from be- 

* It may be necessary to inform some readers, who have never lived far 
tooogh to the lonth to have any personal knowledge of the nightmgale. that this 
bird sings in the daytime as well as the nighty 
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hind. Already he seems to himself in the hands of the public 
executioner. Turning round, however, he hardly knows wheth- 
er to feel pleasure or pain on seeing his evil suggester in the 
dress of a grave-digger. ** My friend," said the grave-digger, 
** if you cannot be content to wait for death until I send it, I 
must be forced to end with dragging you to that from which I 
began by saving you — a public execution. But think not thus, 
or by any other way, to escape me. After death, thou wilt 
assuredly be mine again.'' 

'* Who, then," said the unhappy man, ** who is the murderer 
of the poor traveller ? " 

'*Who.? why, who but yourself? was it not yourself that 
fired the pistol ? " 

** Ay; but at my own head." 

The fiend laughed in a way that made Schroll's flesh creep 
on his bones. ** Understand this, friend, that he whose fate I 
hold in my hands cannot anticipate it by his own act. For the 
present, begone, if you would escape the scaffold. To oblige 
you once more, I shall throw a veil over this murder," 

Thereupon, the grave-digger set about making a grave for 
the corpse, whilst SchroU wsuadered away — more for the sake 
of escaping the hideous presence in which he stood, than with 
any view to his own security from punishment. 

Seeing by accident a prisoner under arrest at the guard- 
house, Schroll's thoughts reverted to his own confinement. 
** How happy," said he, ** for me and for Charlotte — had I then 
refused to purchase life on such terms, and had better laid to 
heart the counsel of my good spiritual adviser!" — ^Upon this a 
sudden thought struck him — that he would go and find out the 
old clergyman, and would unfold to him his wretched history 
and situation. He told his wife that some private afiairs requir- 
ed his attendance for a few days at the town of . But, 

say what he would, he could not prevail on her to desist from 
accompanying him. 

On the journey, his chief anxiety was, lest the clergyman, 
who was already advanced in years at the memorable scene of 
the sand hill, might now be dead. But, at the very entrance 
of the town, he saw him walking in the street, and immediately 
felt himself more composed in mind than he had done for years. 
The venerable appearance of the old man confirmed him still 
more in his resolution of making a full disclosure to him of hie 
whole past life: one only transaction, the murder of his first 
wife, he thought himself justified in concealing; since, with all 
his penitence for it, that act was now beyond the possibility of 
reparation. 

For a long time, the pious clergyman refused all belief to 
Schroll's narrative; but being at length convinced that he had 
a wounded spirit to deal with, and not a disordered intellect, he 
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exerted himself to present all those views of religious consola- 
cion which his philsnthropic character and his long experience 
suggested to him as likely to he efiectual. Eight days' con- 
versation with the clergyman restored Schroll to the hopes of 
a less miserable future. But the good man admonished him at 
parting to put away from himself whatsoever could in any way 
tend to support his unhallowed connexion. 

In this direction, Schroll was aware that the dice were inclu- 
ded: and he resolved firmly that his first measure on returning 
home should be to bury in an inaccessible place these accursed 
implements, that could not but bring mischief to every possessor. 
On entering the inn, he was met by his wife, who was in the 
highest spirits, and laughing profusely. He inquired the cause. 
** No, "said she: ** you refused to communicate your motive for 
coming hither, and the nature of your business for the last week: 
I, too, shall have my mysteries. As to your leaving me in 
solitude aJt an inn, that is a sort of courtesy which marriage nat- 
urally brings with it: but that you should have travelled hither 
for no other purpose than that of trifling away your time in the 
company of an old tedious parson, that ( you will allow me to 
say) is a caprice which seems scarcely worth the money it will 
cost. " 

** Who, then, has told you that I have passed my time with 
an old parson ?^ said the astonished Schroll. 

" Who told me? Why, just let me know what your business 
was with the parson, and I'll let you know, in turn, who it was 
ihat told me. So much I will assure you, however, now — that 
the cavalier who was my informant is a thousand times hand- 
somer, and a more interesting companion, than an old dotard 
who is standing at the edge of the grave." 

All th3 efforts of Madame Von Schrollshausen to irritate the 
curiosity of her husband proved ineffectual to draw from him his 
secret. The next day, on their return homewards, she repeat- 
ed her attempts. But he parried them all with firmness. A 
more severe trial to his firmness was prepared for him in the 
heavy bills which his wife presented to him on his reaching 
Lome. Her expenses in clothes and in jewels had been so pro- 
fuse, that no expedient remained to Schroll but that of selling, 
without delay, the landed estate he had so lately purchased. 
A declaration to this effect was very ill received by his wife. 
** Sell the estate?" said she: **what, sell the sole resource I 
shall have to rely on when you are dead ? And for what reason, 
I should be glad to know; when a very little of the customary 
luck of your dice will enable you to pay off these trifles? And 
whether the bills be paid to-day or to-morrow cannot be of any 
yery great importance." Upon this, Schroll declared with firm- 
that he never meant to play again. ''Not play again!" 
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exclaimed his wife, " pooh! pooh! you make me blush for you« 
So, then, I suppose it's all true, as was said, that scruples of 
conscience drove you to the old rusty parson ? and that he en- 
joined, as a penance, that you should abstain from gaming? I 
was told as much: but I refused to believe it; for, in your cir- 
cumstances, the thing seemed too senseless and irrational." 

**My dear girl," said Schroll, ** consider" — 

'* Consider! what's the use of considering? what is there 
to consider about ?" interrupted Madame Von Schrollshausen: 
and, recollecting the gay cavalier whom she had met at the inn, 
she now, for the first time, proposed a separation herself. * ' Very 
well," said her husband, ** I am content." ** So am I," said 
his father-in-law, who joined them at that moment. ** But take 
notice that, first of all, I must have paid over to me an adequate 
sum of money for the creditable support of my daughter: 
else" 

Here he took Schroll aside; and the old threat of revealing 
the murder so utterly disheartened him, that at length, in de- 
spair, he consented to his terms. 

Once more, therefore, the dice were to be tried; but only for 
the purpose of accomplishing the separation: that over, Schroll 
resolved to seek a livelihood in any other way, even iC it were 
as a day laborer. The stipulated sum was at length all collected 
within a few hundred dollars; and Schroll was already looking 
out for some old disused well into which he might throw the 
dice, and then have it filled up: for even a river seemed to him 
a hiding place not sufficiently secure for such instruments of 
misery. 

Remarkable it was, on the very night when the last arrears 
were to be obtained of his father-in-law's demand, — a night 
which Schroll had anticipated with so much bitter anxiety, — that 
he became unusually gloomy and dejected. He was particu- 
larly disturbed by the countenance of a stranger, who, for sev- 
eral days running, had lost considerable sums. The man called 
himself Stutz; but he had a most striking resemblance to Wis 
old comrade, Weber, who had been shot at the sand-hill; and 
differed indeed in nothing but in the advantage of blooming 
youth. Scarcely had he leisure to recover from the shock 
which this spectacle occasioned, when a second occurred. About 
midnight, another man, whom nobody knew, came up to the 
gaming-table — and interrupted the play by recounting an event 
which he represented as having just happened. A certain man, 
he said, had made a covenant with some person or other, that 
Ihey call the Evil One— or what is it you call him ? and by means 
of this covenant he had obtained a steady run of good luck at 
play. 

" Well, sir (he went on), and, would you believe it, the other 
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day he began to repent of this covenant; my gentleman wanted 
to rat, — he wanted to rat, sir. Only, first of all, he resolved 
privately to make up a certain sum of money. Ah! the poor 
idiot! he little knew whom he had to deal with: the Evil One, 
as they choose to call him, was not a man to let himself be 
swindled in that manner. No, no, my good friend. I saw — 
I mean, the Evil One saw — ^what was going on betimes; and he 
secured the swindler just as he fancied himself on the point of 
pocketing the last arrears of the sum wanted.'' 

The company began to laugh so loudly at this pleasant fiction, 
as they conceived it, that Madame Von Schrollshausen was at- 
tracted from the adjoining room. The story was repeated to 
her: and she was the more delighted with it, because in the 
relater she recognised the gay cavalier whom she had met at 
the inn. Everybody laughed again, excepting two persons — 
Stutz and Schroll. The first had again lost all the money in 
his purse; and the second was so confounded by the story, that 
he could not forbear staring with fixed eyes on the stranger, 
who stood over against him. His consternation increased when 
he perceived that the stranger's countenance seemed to alter 
at every moment ; and that nothing remained unchanged in it, 
except the cold expression of inhuman scorn with which he 
perseveringly regarded himself 

At length, he could endure this no longer: and he remarked, 
therefore, upon Stutz's again losing a bet, that it was now late; 
that Mr. Stutz was too much in a run of bad luck; and that, on 
these accounts, he would defer the further pursuit of their play 
until another day. And, thereupon, he put the dice into his 
pocket. 

** Stop !" said the strange cavalier! and the voice froze 
Schroll with horror; for ne Knew too well to whom that dreadful 
tone, and those fiery eyes, belonged. 

'* Stop !" he said again: ''produce your dice!" And trem- 
blingly Schroll threw them upon the table. 

** Ah! I thought as much, "said the stranger; ** they arc loaded 
dice !" So saying, he called for a hammer, and struck one of 
them in two. ** See!" said he to Stutz, holding out to him the 
broken dice, which, in fact, seemed loaded with lead. *' Stop, 
vile impostor! " exclaimed the young man, as Schroll was pre- 
paring to quit the room in the greatest confusion; and he threw 
the dice at him, one of which lodged in his right eye. The 
tumult increased; the police came in; and Stutz was apprehend- 
ed, as SchroU's wound assumed a very dangerous appearance. 

Next day, Schroll was in a violent fever. He asked repeat- 
edly for Stutz. But Stutz had been committed to close confine- 
ment; it having been found that he had travelled with false 
passes. He now confessed that he was one of the sons of the 
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mutineer Weber; that his sickly mother had died soon afler his 
fkther's execation ; and that himself and his brother, left without 
the control of guardians, and without support, had taken to bad 
courses. 

On hearing this report, Schroll rapidly worsened; and he un- 
folded to a young clergyman his whole unfortunate history. 
About midnight, he sent again in great haste for the clergyman 
He came: but, at sight of him» Schroll stretched out his hands 
in extremity of horror, and waved him away from his presence ; 
but, before his signals were complied with, the wretched man 
had expired in convulsions. 

From this horror at the sight of the young clergyman, and 
from the astonishment of the clergyman himself, on arriving 
and hearing that he had akieady been seen in the sick-room, it 
was inferred that his figure had been assumed for fiendish 
purposes. The dice and the strange cavalier disappeared at 
the same time with their wretched victim ; and were seen no 
more 
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If tliou be hurt witli Iwirtji»^ 

It brings tliee to tliy faiBr; 
But barber's hand will boar's hurt heal, 

Tliereof tliou need' st not fear. Old Rhyme. 

The night was drawing on apace. The evening mist, as it 
arose from the ground, began to lose its thin white wreaths in 
the deep shadows of the woods. Kochenstein, separated from 
his companions of the chase, and weary with his unsuccessful 
efibrts to rejoin them, became more and more desirous of dis- 
covering in what direction his route lay. But there was no 
track visible, at least by that uncertain and lessening light, the 
mazes of which could guide him to his home. He raised his 
silver-mouthed bugle to his lips, and winded a loud and sus- 
tained blast. A distant echo plaintively repeated the notes. 
The Baron listened for other answer with the attention his 
situation required, but in vain. 

*^ This will never do/' said he, casting the reins on his 
horse's neck: **see, good Keinzaum, if thy wit can help thy 
master at this pinch; it has done so before now." The animal 
seemed to understand and appreciate the confidence placed tn 
him. Pricking up his before drooping ears, and uttering a 
wild neigh, he turned from the direction his rider had hitherto 
pursued, and commenced a new rout at an animated trot. For 
awhile the path promised well; the narrow defile, down which 
it lay between rows of gigantic larch and twisted oaks, seemed 
manifestly intended to conduct to some more extended opening. 
But on reaching its termination the horse suddenly stopped. < 
The glimmering light that yet remained just enabled the Baron 
to perceive the impervious enclosure of thickly planted trees, 
that surrounded the little, natural amphitheatre at which he 
•lad arrived. 

" This is worse and worse, Reinzaum," exclaimed the disap- 
ointed rider, as he cast a disconsolate glance upwards. There 

•/as not a single star visible, to diminish the deep gloom in 
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which the woods were enveloped. ** Guetiger himinel! that I 
should be lost in my own barony, and not a barelegged schelm 
to point out my road!" 

Weary of remaining in one spot, he rode round the enclosure 
in which he found himself thus unpleasantly placed. He re- 
peated the same exercise, gazing wistfully on every side, 
though the darkness was now almost too great to discover to 
him the massy trunks, under the branches of which he rode. 
At length he stopped suddenly. 

**.Is that a light," said he inwardly, *'that glimmers through 
the-r-«lo, 't is gone. Ach Grott* it comes again! If Icouid 
but reach it!" 

Again he winded his horn, and followed the blast with a 
most potent halloo. His Isbor was in vain, the light remained 
stationary. The Baron began to swear. He had been edu- 
cated at Wurtzburg, and for a Swabian swore in excellent 
German. 

He was perplexed whether to remain where he was, with 
this provoking light before him, and the probable chance of 
remaining all ni^ht in the woods; or to abandon his steed, and 
endeavor to penetrate through the trees to the spot whence the 
light issued. Neither of these alternatives was precisely to 
his liking. In the former case he must abide the cold air and 
damp mist till morning; in the other he incurred the risk of 
losing his steed, should he not be able to retrace his way to 
the spot. Indecision however was not the fault of his charac- 
ter; and, afler a minute's hesitation, he sprung from his horse, 
fastened him to a tree, and began to explore the wood in the 
direction of the light. 

The difRculties he encountered were not few. The Baron 
was a portly personage and occasionally found a difficulty in 
squeezing- through interstices, where a worse fed man would 
have passed ungrazed. Briers and thorns were not wanting, 
and the marshy ground completed the catalogue of annoyances. 
The Baron toiled and toiled, extricating first one leg and then 
the other from the deep entanglement in which each was by 
turns plunged, while the object of his attention seemed as dis- 
tant as ever. His patience was exhausted. Many and em- 
phatic were the figures of his inward rhetoric. Of one fact he 
became convinced, that all the evil influences of the stars had 
this night conspired to concentrate their power on one unlucky 
wight, and that this wight was no other than the Baron Von 
Kochenstein. 

But the Baron was not a man to be easily diverted from his 
purpose, and he labored amain. His hands were bruised with 
the branches he had torn down when they impeded his course, 
and the heat drops on his brow, raised by his exertions, mixed 
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with the chill and heavy night dew that fell around him. At 
length a desperate effort, almost accompanied with the loss of 
his boots, placed him free from the morass through which he 
had waded. He stamped and shook his feet when on dry land 
with the satisfaction that such a deliverance inspires. To add 
to his joy, he perceived, that the light he had so painfully sought 
was not more than fifty ells distant. 

A moment or two brought him to the door of a low dwelling 
over-shadowed by a beetling, penthouse-like roof. As far as 
he could discern, the building was of considerable antiquity. 
Tiie portal was of stone, and the same material composed the 
frames of the windows, which were placed far from the ground, 
and from which proceeded the light he had sought. 

Our huntsman lost little time in applying to the door, at first 
with a gentle knock, which being disregarded increased to a 
thundering reverberation of blows. The gentle and the rude 
knocks were of equal avail. He desisted from his occupation 
to listen awhile, but not a sound met his ear. 

*' This is strange, by the mass,'* said the Baron: ''the house 
must be inhabited, else whence the light? And though they 
slept like the seven sleepers, my blows must have aroused 
them. Let us try another mode — the merry horn must awaken 
Ihem, if aught can move their sluggish natures." And once 
more resorting to his bugle he sounded a reveill^e. A jolly 
cheering note it would have been at another time, but in the 
middle of the dull night it seemed most unfit. A screech owl's 
note would have harmonised better. 

** I hear them now," said he of the bugle, *' praised be the 
saints.'' On this as on other occasions, however, the saints 
got more thanks than their due. An old raven disturbed by 
the Baron^s notes, flapping her wings in flight, had deceived 
his ears. • She was unseen in the congenial darkness, but her 
hoarse croakings filled the air as she flew. 

Irritated at the delay, the Baron made a formal declaration 
of war. In as loud a voice as he could he demanded entrance, 
and threatened in default of accordance to break open the door. 
A loud laugh as from a dozen revellers was the immediate 
reply. 

A piece of the trunk of a young tree lay near the Baron; he 
took it up and dashed it with all his strength against the door. 
It was a mighty blow, but, though the very building shook 
before it, the strong gate yielded not. 

I^eforc Kochenstein could repeat the attack, a hoarse voice, 
pcrmingly proceeding from one of the windows, greeted his 
ears. 

** Bogone with thy noise,*' it said, '* else I will loose the dog 
on thee." 
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" I will break the hound's neck, and diminish his caitiff 
master by the head, if thou open not the door this instant. 
What! is this the way to treat a benighted traveller? Open, I 
say, and quickly.*' 

It seemed that the inmate was about to put his threat in execu- 
tion for the low deep growl of a wolf-dog was the only answer to 
the Baron's remonstrance. He drew his short hunting sword 
and planted himself firmly before the door. He waited awhile, 
but all was silent. 

He had again recourse to his battering ram. The door re- 
sisted marvellously, but it became evident, that it could not 
long withstand such a siege. As the strong oak cracked and 
groaned, the Baron redoubled his efforts. At length the voice 
he had before heard again accosted him. 

" Come in, then, if thou wilt. Fooi! to draw down thy fate 
pxk thee.'' The bolts were undrawn. '* Lift up the latch." 

The Baron troubled not himself to inquire the meaning of 
the ominous words of the speaker, but obeyed the direction 

S'ven, and entered. He found himself in a spacious apartment 
at appeared to comprise the whole tenement. He looked 
around for the foes he expected to mcet^ and started back with 
astonishment. 

The only occupant of the apartment was a lady, the rich 
elegance of whose dress would have attracted admiration, had 
not that feeling been engrossed by her personal loveliness. 
Her white silken garment clung to a form modelled to perfection, 
and was fastened at her waist by a diamond clasp of singular 
shape, for it represented a couchant stag. A similar ornament 
confined the long tresses of her hair, the jetty blackness of 
which was as perfect as the opposite hue of the brow they 
shaded. Her face was somsewhat pale, and her features nEielan- 
eholy, but of exquisitely tender beauty. 

She arose, as the Baron entered, from the velvet couch on 
which she was seated, and with a slight but courteous smile 
motioned him to a seat opposite to her own. A table was ready 
spread by its side, laden with refreshments. He explained the 
cause of his coming, and apologized with great fervency for 
his rude laode of demanding admission. 

"You arc welcome," said the lady again, painting to tho 
vacant seat. Nothing could be more ordinary than these three 
words, but the sound of her voice thrilled through the hearer's 
sense into his soul. She resumed her seat, and Kochei^stein 
took the place offered him. He gazed around, and was con- 
vinced, to his amazement, that they were alone. Whence 
then the voice, with which he had held converse ? and whence 
the uproarious laugh, which had first assailed his hearing? 
There could not, he felt certain, be another chamber undef 
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that roof capable of containing such a number of laughers. 
The dog too, whose savage growl had put him on his guard, 
where was he ? 

The Baron was however too genuine a huntsman, to suffer 
Bither surprise or admiration to prevent him from doing justice 
to the excellent meal before him, and to which his hostess in- 
vited him, declining however to partake with her guest. He 
eat and drank therefore, postponing his meditations, except an 
anxious thought on the situation of his steed. '* Poor Reinza- 
um," thought he, thou wilt suffer for my refreshment. A warm 
stable were fitter by far for thee than the midnight damps that 
chill thee." And the Baron looked with infinite satisfaction on 
the blazing hearth, the ruddy gleams of which almost eclipsed 
the sofler light of the brilliant lamp that hung from the ceiling. 

As his appetite became satisfied, his curiosity revived. Once 
or twice as he raised his eyes he met the bright black ones of 
his entertainer. They were beautiful; yet, without knowing 
why, the Baron shrunk from their glance. They had not the 
pensive soilness of her features. The expression was one he 
could not divine, but would not admit that he feared. 

He filled his goblet, and in the most courteous terms drank 
Jie lady's health. She bowed her head in acknowledgement, 
and held to him a small golden cup richly chased. The Baron 
filled it, — she drank to him, though but wetting her lip with 
the liqutr. She replaced the cup and rose from her seat. 

** This room,'* she said, '* must be your lodging for the night 
Other I cannot offer you. — Farewell." 

The Baron was about to speak. She interrupted him. ''I 
know what you would say — Yj^s, we shall meet again. Take 
this fiower," she added, breaking a rose from a wreath that 
twined among her hair in full bloom, though September had 
commenced, and the flowers of the gardens and the fields were 
long since dead, **take this flower. On the day that it fades 
you see me once more." She opened a small door in the 
wainscoting, hitherto unseen by the Baron, and closed it after 
her before he could utter a word. 

The Baron felt no disposition to sleep, and paced about the 
room revolving the events of the evening. The silence of the 
hour was favorable to such an employment, and the soil carpets 
that covered the floor prevented even his own footsteps from 
being heard. 

Wearied with his fruitless ruminations, he was beginning to 
relieve himself from his lonely want of occupation, by taking 
note more minutely than before of the handsome though antique 
furniture of the apartment, when his attention was claimed by 
the sounds of a harp. A few bars only had been played, when the 
music was sweetened by a voice the softest he had ever heard. 
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The words of the song applied too strikingly to himself to es- 
cape his ear. 

Wo to him, whose footeteps nide 
Break m^ fairy solitude ; 
Wo to him, whose fated grasp 
Dares undo my port^il clasp ; 
Wo to him, whose rash advance 
Dooms him to my blighting glance; 
In tlie greenwood shall he lie. 
On the bloody heather die. 

The voice and music ceased together, leaving the Baron 
oppressed with unwonted fears. '' And I must see her again! 
would this rose would bloom forever!" He seated himself, 
and ere long he fell into a troubled sleep. 

When he awoke, the ashes on the hearth were sparkless, 
and the morning, casting away her gray mantle, was beginning 
to dart her gayer beams through the narrow windows. He 
perceived, with surprise, that the door through which his host- 
ess had retired was ajar, yet she was not in the apartment, and 
from the situation in which he had sat she could not have pass- 
ed through the door by which he had entered. He arose, and 
walfced about with as much noise as he could make, with the 
object of apprising the lady of the dwelling, that the wainscot 
door was open. After continuing this for a length of time his 
curiosity increased. He ventured to look through the doorway , 
It opened into a small closet, which was entirely empty. 

He had already witnessed too much to feel any great addi- 
tional astonishment at this discovery. ** Besides," said he to 
himself, *'her words spoke butof a meeting at a future day 
Why therefore should I expect her now ?" 

He opened the entrance door, and found his Hors'e, which 
he had left tied in the wood, ready for departure, and apparent- 
*ly in excellent condition. *' Woman or witch,'* he exclaimed, 
'* I owe her a good turn for this — Now, Reinzaum, keep up thy 
credit." And springing on his horse's back he pursued a track, 
that seemed to lead in the direction he wished; and without aid 
of whip or spur was at Kochenstein in an hour. 

His first act was to place the rose in a vase of water. Day 
by day he visited it, and found its bloom unabated. Three 
months passed away without any visible alteration in the beauty 
of the flower. The Baron became less sensible of the remem- 
brances connected with it, and gazed on it with indifference. 
He even displayed it to the inmates of his castle, and among 
others, to his only daughter, the death of whose mother had left 
Kochenstein a widower. Frederica was in her seventh year, 
and within a few days of its completion. To her earnest intrea- 
ties for the flower, her father promised it should be hers on her 
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birthday. The child was overjoyed at the idea of a present, to 
which much importance was attached in her eyes, for the ever- 
blooming rose was the talk of the whole castle; and every 
human creature in it, except its lord, offered many conjectures 
respecting the flower, all very ingenious, and all very absurd. 

On the morning of his daughter's birthday the rose was dead. 
The Baron Von Kochenstein, though a man of courage and 
thirty-two quarterings, changed color when he beheld the faded 
flower. Without speaking a word he mounted Reinzaum, and 
galloped off at the rate of four German miles an hour. 

He had ridden some half hour, when he saw before him a stag, 
the flnest he nad ever beheld. It was prancing on the frosty 
ground, ana tnrowing aloft its many-tined antlers in proud dis- 
dam of the meaner brutes of the earth. At the approach of th<> 
Baron, it flea. In pure distraction of spirits, and in that dread 
of his own thoughts, which prompts a man to any thing to avoid 
himself, Kochenstein pursued, though unattended by a single 
hound. The stag seemed wind-footed. Reinzaum followed 
like a noble horse as he was. 

Through glade and copse, over hill and plain, the Baron chas- 
ed the lordly stag. At length it abated its speed near the side 
of a transparent pool, in the midst of which a fountain threw up 
. its beautiful column of waters. The stag halted, and turned to 
gaze on its pursuer. For the first time Kochenstein applied 
his spur to the quivering flank of his steed, and grasped his 
hunting sword. A moment brought him to the side of the quarry . 
ere another had elapsed, a stroke from its branching antlers 
brought him to the ground. The steed fled in dismay. In vain 
did Kochenstein endeavor to avert his impending fate. With 
ail the strength of terror he grasped the left horn of the stag, as 
it bended against its prostrate victim. The struggle was but 
for an instant, and a branch of the other antler pierced the 
Baron's side. 

>io sooner was the stroke inflicted, than the rage which had 
possessed the sta^ seemed wholly abated. It offered not to 
trample on the defenceless man, or to repeat the blow. Gazing 
awhile on its work it turned away, plunged into the waters of 
the fountain, and was lost from sight in the overwhelming 
flood. 

Enfeebled as he was, for the blood gushed in torrents from his 
pide. the Baron half raised himself up to look on the closing wa- 
ters. Something in the stag's gaze awoke associations, that 
carried his mind back to the events of a few months ago. While 
he g.izcd on i\ie fountain, the column of its jet divided, then 
sunk, and ceased to play. A figure appeared from the midst. 
It glided across the pool and approached the Baron. A lady 
stood beside him. She was clad in robes of white, and her 
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head was girt with a wreath of faded flowers. Her lefl brow 
was spotted with recent blood. The Baron shuddered at her 
glance, still more at her voice, for he knew too well the soä 
lone in which she sang these lines. 

To my plighted promise true. 
Once again I meet thy Tiew ; 
Now my garland's roses faAe, 
And thy rashness' debt is paid. 
Sad tiie (ate, and dark the doom. 
That led thee to my secret lioroe: 
In the greenwood tliou art lying. 
On the bloody heatlicr dying! 

The last sounds mingled with the rush of the fountain as >r 
rose again, when, retreating on the waters, the songstress same 
into their embrace. Her last notes had fallen on the earsof tne 
Baron. The rush of the waters was unheard by him; for wher 
the song ceased, he was no more. — The Keepsake, 
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Ix one of the outer Skerries of the Shetland Islands there dwelt 
many years ago, two fishermen, who, from their having both 
been left when young without parents or protectors, had formed 
an intimacy which subsisted throughout their lives. By their 
Joint exertions they had managed to possess themselves of a boat, 
which led to a mutual good wiil or partnership, extending itself 
^vcr all their other property in trade ; for, as each inherited the 
cabm of his ancestors, there were two separate domestic estab- 
lishments, though these existed more in appearance than real- 
ity. The difference in the ages of this pair was not great, but 
their persons and tempers were as unlike as a sealgh and a 
siilock. Petie Winwig was a thickset, Dutch-built, heavy- 
headed calf, with a broad, swollen, grinning countenance. His 
cheeks rose like two lumps of blubber on each side of his nose, 
almost concealing that, as well as his little eyes, v/hen he laugh- 
ed. A perpetual smile of good humour and acquiescence sat 
upon his face, and his well fattened limbs and body showed 
that care and discontent never prevented his stomach's doing 
its duty in an able manner. If, instead of having been born in 
this needy land, he had been the son of an English trader, he 
would have become one of those sleek, oily, fullbottomed swab- 
bers, whom I have seen marching down Wapping High Street 
as if they were heaving an anchor at every step; and who, when 
they come aboard to look after stores, oblfge us to lay a double 
plank from the quay to the gangway, for fear they should snap 
a good two inch deal asunder with their weight. 

" Ay! ** said Captain Shaflon, '* I know one who could raise 
d «on at least — perhaps you have seen him — old Fodder? " 

** Fat Fodder!'* cried Shipley, laughing, **I know him 
well — they say he measures three yards round the waist. I 
have seen the watermen refuse to take him across the river, for 
fear of swamping their boats. I wanted him to let them tow 
him astern, like a dead fish, for there would be no fear of his 
binkmg." 

•* I can tell you a merry jest of old Fodder," said the first 
mate, '* if you '11 put me in mind of him another night — at present 
I '11 continue the laird's story." 

Petie Winwig was not only fat, he was lazy and sleepy ; and, 
had not his station compelled him to daily exertions and noctur- 
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nal watchings, he would have been the greatest though the most 
harmless drone in the islands. On the other hand, his asso- 
ciate and partner was a perfect wasp, both in appearance and 
activity. He was ** a lean and hungry looking" rogue, a 
complete ** spare Cassius " in his way. His figure was tall and 
bony, with a length of arm fit for a king, and an eye as quick 
as a *' donkey's." His looks were prying and inquisitive, and 
the shrewdness of his features was greatly heightened hy a long 
and hooked nose, which obtained for him amongst his country- 
men, who had been, (as most of them have,) in the Greenland 
seas, the designation of the Mallemak."^ This title he indeed 
well sustained, for he was as rapacious, and as constantly on 
the wing, as that unwearied bird; but he might as justly have been 
called a Solan, or a pelican, for if he could not poise himself in 
the air and plunge down, like one of them on a shoal of fishes, 
he knew no bounds to his desire to obtain them; nor would the 
possession of all the inhabitants of the deep have satisfied his 
covetousness. His real name was Daniel, but he was most 
comm(M||F called Spiel Trosk, the hardest driver of a bargain 
who evCT brought goods to Lerwick; and, if he did not openly 
cheat and delude his customers, it was only because he had not 
been brought up according to the newest and most liberal sys- 
tem of education. He was, indeed, as much in the dark in this 
particular, as if he had lived through the whole of one of the 
dark ages, and though Petie Winwig, his comrade, as well from 
indolence as from stupidity, never questioned his dealings, but 
left the management of the money entirely in his hands with- 
out suspicion, he was not enlightened enough to think of swin- 
dling him. This ignorance was indeed deplorable; for Petie 
preferred sitting in doors, making fishing lines and mending 
nets, to plying in the market, and was, besides, fully convinced 
both of his own incapacity for business, and of his companion's 
talents; so that, but for this want of illumination, Spiel might 
havie bilked him out of the profits of^heir mutuaLlabors. There 
were, however, no unfair dealings between them, but, on the 
contrary, perfect confidence and friendship. They tilled one 
plot of ground, and sowed it wiih the same seed: they assisted 
each other in digging peat, and in making or repairing every 
shed or utensil which the necessities of either r#quired; and they 
knew no need of asking when they wished to borrow. In fact, 
the division of their huts was the only distinction that existed be- 
tween them, and as these were situated close together, on a slope 
lying under the lee of a rocky hill, apart from the rest of the 
village, this separation was merely nominal. 

To their lonely and isolated situation may perhaps be traced 
the commencement of their union; and in such islands, where 

♦ Pronounced ** Molly mawk.'* 
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every want beyond the capacity of the individual to supply, must 
be obviated by the assistance of a neighbor, close intimacies 
must necessarily be produced. Similarity of temper and inclina- 
tion may be essential to matrimonial connexions, but the friend- 
ships of cither sex exist most strongly between those of difi^erent 
dispositions and pursuits; and he who considers that jealousy, 
envy, and avarice, are the rocks on which most friendships 
are wrecked, will not be at a loss for the cause. 

The love of gain, which Spiel Trosk nourished as the dearest 
afiection of his heart, increased, like all other inordinate desires. 
In strength and magnitude, till it became a monster. He grew 
discontented with the spare profits of his occupation, a creel of 
sillocks brought him but a trifle, hundreds of ling and tusk were 
sold without filling his purse, and the mittens and caps, which 
he and Petie knitted at spare hours, or whilst watching their 
Unes, hardly repaid the cost and the labor, and to dig and carry 
peat was absolute waste of time. — In fact, his thoughts were di- 
rected towards obtaining large sums of money, su^, as he had 
heard were amassed by the southrons, whose ^|mp^ passed 
occasionally before his eyes. He had sailed in a weenland- 
man, in his youth, and he now dreamed of the wealth the owner 
must have possessed to fit out such a vessel; he thought of the 
shoals of bottle-noses he had seen killed in his native voes, and 
he calculated the produce which the laird had enjoyed — ^Money 
became the only theme of his thoughts, his idol, and he might 
be said to worship Mammon in his heart. At length he became 
possessed with a strange idea, he fancied that he was destined to 
be rich — not rich like Magnus Horrick, the fish salter, who 
traded to Spain; nor like Davis Steinson, the spirit dealer; but 
rich as Gilbert Maclure of Leith, who, it was said, could buy all 
Shetland; or as a merchant of London, whose ships came year- 
ly to Lerwick, on their way to the whale fishery, and returned, 
in their homeward course, laden with the ransom of a monarch. 

For some time the idea which Spiel had conceived, of his ap- 
proaching state of affluence, was of great benefit to the firm of 
Win wig and Trosk; for the fisherman had believed that his rich- 
es were to be the result of unparalleled exertion and success. 
He had accordingly become more energetic than ever, and he 
bcpan to attract much notice at this period, from his constantly 
poing about in search of gain. He knew no rest by land or by 
soa, his nets and his lines were always in the water, and his fish 
were never wanting in the market. Petie now was of greater 
importance than he had ever been before, and his hours were 
well engaged in netting and twisting lines; for Spiel had doubled 
his demand for tackle, and employed two sets of fishing gear 
instead of one. 

But it was not from fish only that Trosk expected to obtain 
his wealth ; he became a speculator, and at the close of the 
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summer bought the surplus grain of his neighbors, and added 
it to an extraordinary quantity which he and Winwig had raised 
oy their own exertions. This he intended to carry m his boat 
to the surrounding islands, when corn might be dear, -and he 
talked of stretching over to Orkney, if he could hear of a good 
market. At the departure and return of the Greenland fleet, he 
was one of the most diligent visiters to the vessels in Brassa 
Sound, whither he always repaired in due time, with lambs, 
poultry, eggs, mittens, hose, and every other saleable commodi- 
ty; but, unlike his brethren, instead of preferring to receive the 
value of his merchandise in meal, split pease, and pieces of beef 
or pork, he would never part even with a muscle unless for 
money, for the only delight he knew was the possession of cash 

Another source of revenue to the firm was down, collected 
during those times when the weather rendered fishing impracti- 
cable, and Spiel was soon known as the most adventurous climb« 
er amongst precipices who had ever plundered a nest. Even 
the eagles of Sumburgh were not safe from his depredations, 
when engaged in scaling the heights of the mountains — no man 
could strike down a shag or a gannet like the Skerry fisherman, 
nor could any one boast of having killed so many wild swans. 

With all his diligence and dexterity, afler a year and a half 
spent in anxious labor and peril, Trosk found that the accumu- 
lated profits of twice fifly such terms, would not produce the 
wealth he had allotted to himself in his dream of avarice; and, 
instead of questioning the justness of his impression that he was 
to become rich, he concluded that some strange and unprece- 
dented good fortune was to befall him. This fancy wrought in 
the mind of Spiel till he could not contain it, and it was spread 
abroad through the medium of Winwig, who, finding his friend 
did not mean to make it a secret, took delight in telling what 
he began to believe as truth, for his opinion of Trosk's sagacity 
was great, and his own weakness of mind was not trifling. To 
the simple declaration which Petie made, the neighbors added 
their own comments, and incorporated them with the text. It 
was said, that Spiel had been visited by his infernal majesty 
himself, who had offered to make him a rich man, on certain 
conditions, and that only the consent of the fisherman was want- 
ing to render him wealthy. Several even recollected the time 
of the proposal, and were almost sure they had seen the evil 
one pull the latch of the cottage, and enter during a storm. A 
description of the Devil became familiar with the gossips of the 
Skerries, and from thence found its way to Lerwick; and at 
length ^* Mess John, the pastor,'' made some allusion to it in 
the kirk on a Sunday . Others had a different way of accounting 
for the foretold riches of the fisherman. He was the orphan 

an orphan, and that was sufficient to ensure him luck. This 
rtion, however, did not contain enough of the wonderful to 
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give genera] satisfaction; and, accordingly some declared that 
Trosk had discovered the means of propitiating the lost race of 
brownies, and of obtaining their long withheld kindness; while 
still another party said, that the prophet, w^ho had predicted the 
future riches of the fisherman, was a being without name or de- 
scription, which had risen up from the bottom of the sea one 
moonlight night, when Spiel pulled his line, thinkmg he had 
hooked a large (ish, and which had told him explicitly, that he 
should possess more pieces of gold than he had ground ''aits in 
the mull." 

Which of these reports is correct, is not for me to state, but 
an occurrence soon took place which induced Spiel Trosk to 
believe and hope in secret, that that portion of them which re- 
ferred to the quant^y of gold he should amass would prove cor- 
rect. It is one of the attributes of superstition to give credit to 
relations which are totally at variance with our own experience 
and knowledge, provided they promise something improbable 
and supernatural; and, although the fisherman at first declared 
that he had neither seen the devil, nor propitiated a brownie, 
nor fished up a demon from the depth of the ocean, he suddenly 
altered his manner, and hinted that the report of his having 
communication with beings of another world was not altogether 
without foundation. 

The desire of wealth, which at first had prompted Spiel to ex- 
ert every muscle in the pursuit of profitable occupations, now 
rose to a height which rendered it, like all other overstrained 
passions, injurious to its entertainer. By his unrivalled dili- 
gence and foresight, and the obedience and docility of Petie, 
Trosk and Winwig were already spoken of as the most flourish- 
ing fishermen within the isles. On them Magnus Horrick, the 
mighty fish eurer, depended for a greater supply than on any 
four others, and from their nets and lines the gastronomes of 
Lerwick obtained the choicest offerings of the seas. Their 
faipe, too, began to be attached to other articles of commerce ; 
Spiel had disposed of his barley and oats with great success, 
having carried them to the neighboring isles at a season when 
they were greatly needed, for which the laird of Calk had pre- 
sented him with a fizgig or small harpoon. 

Petie 's mittens and caps were in great esteem amongst traders 
and sailors, and were thought equal to those of Fair Isle, and 
their boat was always welcome alongside of every ship in the 
sound, since, as I have said, they were not civilized enough to 
know how to cheat. In this thriving condition, when they were 
considered as the most monied men in the Skerries, and had con- 
tracted for more land for raising barley, and feeding sheep and 
horses, than any other tenants of the laird. Spiel Trosk became 
discontented, and possessed with the belief that his riches were 

Co be the result of some fortuitous circumstance. His mind 

4# 
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grew uneasy and anxious, and instead of wearing the air of an 
active man of business, with a keen and decisive glance of the 
eye, he showed the restless and haggard countenance of a per- 
son bereft of his property. He began to prowl and roam about 
now, more in hopes of meeting with the gifts of chance, than in 
pursuit of any determined object, and his looks grew rapacious 
from avarice, and angry from disappointment; still he did not 
neglect any of his former occupations, though he performed 
them with less alacrity of spirit and gratification than before; 
but he was wont to fall into reveries and calculations upon the 
nature of the event which was to fill up the measure of his covet- 
ousness, if, indeed, such a desire can be satiated. 

Dangerous is the precipice that hangs over the gulf of futu- 
rity, and fearful is his situation who attempts to look steadily 
d-owh it. The mcditaj^ons of the fisherman, on the possibility of 
gaining money without labor, gave birth to strange fancies 
and desires in his mind. The gossip of the old women often 
recurred to his thoughts, and when at night the wind whistled 
around his cabin, and the sea poured into the voe near which it 
was situated, and broke among the rocks, his ear listened, almost 
without his consent, for some unusual and portentous sound. 
What it was he expected to hear, or to behold, he knew not, 
and wished not to think, but the heavy pattering of rain often 
sounded to him like footsteps, and when a gust shook his door, 
he looked at the latch, with the fixed yet haggard eye of one 
who firmly awaits the arrival of a terrible visiter. 

The mind of Spiel was likewise perpetually disturbed by the 
recurrence of a singular circumstance, whenever he sought re- 
pose on his pillow. At the moment of dropping off* to sleep, he 
was awakened by a word whispered in his ear, which notwith- 
standing all his endeavors, he could not perfectly recollect, 
although it seemed as if the mention of one letter of it would 
have enabled him to remember the whole. It was not a word 
he had ever heard before, nor uttered in a tone like the voice 
of any being he knew; but, to whatever language it belonged, 
or however it was spoken, it was distinctly pronounced, and 
nothing but the want of a cue to begin with prevented his re- 
peating it. He held it in his mind, and felt it as it were at the 
end of his tongue, but all his attempts to give it utterance were 
unavailing, and he might have forgotten it, but that, when he 
least thought of it, the same syllables were repeated near to 
him — not constantly, but from time to time, just as his eyes 
closed, and he lost the consciousness of his situation. 

Still this was a circumstance of no consequence, and he strove 
lo look upon it as a curious annoyance, which caused him more 
uneasiness than it deserved. It was the omen of nothing; for 
nothing took place that had not happened before. No goo^ or 
evil fortune crossed his path, but the neighbors, with natural 
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malignity, remarked that success had not made Trosk happier; 
and pithy hints, about the blessings of poverty and contentment, 
were dropped in his presence. But the malicious insinuations 
of his countrymen were less heeded by Spiel than the froth of 
the sea; his thoughts were on bags of Snoney, and his atten* 
tion was engaged with things to come. 

Winter had now fairly set in, short days succeeded the long 
nights of that season, and the northern ocean was dashed in 
huge billows upon the shores. The blasts, which swept the icy 
sea of Spitzbergen, came laden with triple coldness, and wither- 
ed the vegetation of the valleys through which they passed. 
The spray no longer merely whitened the rocks along the beach; 
it rose in showers upon the breeze, and smote the face of the 
wanderer far within the land. The wild fowl forsook the coast, 
and gathered together upon the sheltered Jochs and pools an^ong 
the hills; and squalls of hail and sleet dfove along in rapid suc- 
cession. 

At this season little opportunity ofiered to the fishermen, to 
pursue their avocations; they were, for the most part, confined 
to their cottages, and employed themselves in refitting their 
tackle for the ensuing spring. Not so Spiel Trosk: if the sea 
would yield him no fish, it might give him drill wood, or the 
spoil of a wreck, or curious shells for the Greenland 'doctors, 
or even sea weed, or he might light upon a seal sleeping on a 
rocky nook, or surprise a solan within reach of a stone, or he 
might find something which would add to his possessions, and 
eventually be converted into money; for, like Ben Franklin, he 
well knew that, after lying by for seven years, many things at 
last turn to account. With this view, Spiel was accustomed to 
make a tour of the beach early every morning, and he seldom 
returned without a trifie of some kind in his hand. 

In one of his rounds he stopped to observe a speck floating 
on the water, which, as^it drew near, he found to be a seal by 
its diving. He stood for a little while, in hopes it might crawl 
out upon the shore, and give him an opportunity of striking it, 
and whilst thus engaged, just within the verge of the flood tide, 
which was rising, he occasionally turned his eyes upon the peb- 
bles that were driven forward by the force of the waves. A 
billow, more heavy and more angry than the rest, rolled towards 
him, and as it rushed up the strand, it brought, amongst a clus- 
ter of wreck and sea moss, a yellow pellet, which it left at his 
feet. From habitual inclination to appropriate every thing to 
himself, the fisherman at first picked it up as an uncommon 
•tone; but his fingers soon contracted with spasmodic firmness, 
when he discovered that he held in his hand a piece of pure 
gold. After a momentary ecstasy, he again looked at it, and 
•aw Ihat by the action of the water it had been rolled to and fro 
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at the bottom, till it had become as round, and about as large 
as a musket bullet. 

From ruminating on his wishes, and on the reports that had 
been framed concerning their accomplishment, the n^ind of Trosk 
had acquired a tinge of superstition. He gazed again and 
again at the golden pebble and thought of the bullets of precious 
metal which he had heard in his childhood were sometimes shot 
at witches, and he felt a slight thrill through his frame, when 
the idea of a bait being laid for him by the infernal foe crossed 
his brain. 

The consideration of the weight and value of this little ingot, 
however, soon put weak fancies to flight, and he sat himself 
down to form some conjecture as to the manner of its arrival 
on that coast, while he carefully watched the waves for anoth- 
er such gifl. 

Long and abstract 'were the meditations of Spiel Trosk, as 
he patiently awaited the ebbing of the tide, in hopes the retir- 
ing waters would leave a second ball of gold for his reward. 
He reflected that, unless his prize had been cast into the form 
of a bullet, a supposition which he would not seriously entertain, 
it had probably formed the centre of a large piece of gold, 
which had been worn away to the size he now found it; and, 
with a si^h, at the loss of so many precious grains, as deep as 
if they had been drawn from his own pocket, he strove to es- 
timate what might have been the bulk of the original ingot. 

I cannot tell you how he set to work; but he was interrupted 
by a heavy squall of rain, hail, and snow, which drove with 
blinding fury over the ocean, full in his face, and though he 
cared little for weather, he thought it as well to seek shelter in 
a kind of cavern in the rocks, not far from where he was stand- 
ing, foreseeing that the tempest would not last long. Hither, 
then, he retreated, not by entering at its mouth, for the sea 
constantly poured in at that opening, but hy descending down a 
wide gap in its roof, which led by craggy steps to the cavity 
within. A dark and dreary retreat was this cavern, and of un- 
usual formation, for it was not a blind cave, penetrating directly 
into the cliff, but a vast gallery or tunnel, which opened on one 
side of a steep headland, and pierced through to the other, 
allowing the waves to rush and tumble along its gloomy gulf, 
till they foamed out at the end opposite to that at which they 
entered. From the position of the external rocks, a constant 
succession of waves were directed through it, and a perpetual 
roar reverberated in its hollow bowels. Few but adventurous 
and thoughtless lads had ever ventured within its interior, and 
their curiosity led them not far; while the more mature, who had 
no motive for encountering its difficulties, were contented with 
warning their children not to fall down the riil that led to it, 
which gaped amidst a cluster of heather at the back of the prom« 
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ontory, and with handing down its name of the Nikkur Holl^ 
as they had received it from their fathers. 

Trosk left the low beach, and hurried round the hill, to the 
opening thai conducted to the chasm ; for the storm came pelt- 
ing down more angrily than he had expected, and so thickly 
fell the sleet, that he could scarcely see to pick his way through 
the peat bogs, that lay at the foot of the acclivity, deluged as 
they were with the little rills that descended into them. He 
had not sought '* the yawn,*' as the mouth of the rift was called, 
since he had been a youth, but he found it with little difficulty. 
On entering, however, he perceived that its gulf was much 
less practicable to him now than he had been used to consider 
it, when younger and more venturesome; and though he was 
the most expert climber within the Skerries, he felt no inclina- 
tion to penetrate farther within its abyss, than was requisite to 
screen him from the driving of the tempest. At about ten or 
twelve feet below the edge, there was a shelf formed by the 
projection of a ledge of rock, and to this he let himself down, 
and having seated himself, at length, under the lee of a block of 
stone, he drew out his piece of gold from his pocket, and re- 
newed his contemplations. 

His chief endeavor was to recollect if he had ever heard of 
a vessel having been cast away near the Skerries; for to some 
such occurrence he attributed the presence of the golden bullet, 
and he wished, besides, to flatter a hop^ he had conceived, that 
this prize was only the harbinger of a greater treasure ; but, 
with all his retrospection, he could recall no tradition of a ship- 
wreck near his native isle, and he remained lost in amazement 
and doubt. Meanwhile, flie face of the heavens became less 
obscure with clouds, the wind no longer howled over the mouth 
of the gulf, and the deep echoing bellow of the troubled surge 
within the Nikkur H611 was the only sound distinguishable 
The fisherman, however, did not awaken from the revery into 
which he had fallen, but remained sitting, almost unconsciously, 
on the ledge within ** the yawn." He was calling over in his 
mind the names of several old persons, from whom he meant to 
inquire what vessels had been lost on the coast within their 
memory, and was scarcely aware that he was not seated by his 
own hearth, when a voice whispered slowly in his ear, ** Car- 
mil-han." ** Good God! " cried Spiel, starting up and looking 
fearfully down the abyss, from whence the sound seemed to 
come, '* this is the word that haunts me in my sleep! what can 
it mean? ** What is Carmilban? he would have said, but he 
felt unwilling to pronounce the strange term, though he now 
recognised it as that which he had so long endeavored to utter. 
He continued a few moments gazing into the dark void beneath, 
and listening to the roaring waves, which seemed to wrestle 
UDceasinsly within the crai;gy entrails of the hill, till a degree 
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of alarm overcame him, and he turned to ascend the sides of tiie 
rifl; but, just as his last foot was withdrawn over the upper 
edge, a slight breath of wind passed out, and muttered, '* Car« 
miihan." ** Carmilhan! " repeated Trosk with violence: '* Gra- 
cious Heaven, why is this unknown word thus spoken to me!" 
He then rushed down the hill, and stopped not till he had 
hastened a great way towards his cottage. 

It must not be supposed, from this behavior, that Spiel was 
a coward; he was, on the contrary, one of the bravest of his 
countrymen, but the singular coincidence of the same sounds 
ringing in his ears at unexpected moments, and the dreary place 
in which he had last heard it, combined to agitate his mind. 
He felt, too, a degree of nervous irritability gain upon him, as 
his desire of wealth grew stronger; for that powerful impulse 
was opposed by a consciousness, that the encouragement he 
gave it was criminal, and he had, besides, constantly remarked, 
that the word which annoyed him always followed his reveries 
and dreams of riches. 

By the time he reached his cabin, which he did at a swif 
pace, Trosk felt inclined to smile at his own folly, at scamper- 
ing through burns and bogs at the rustling of the air from an 
outlet in the rock. He now half doubted that he had heard 
any thing more than a gust of wind ; for, though he was con 
fident that ** Carmilhan'* was the word he had fancied spo- 
ken to him in his sleep, and which he had in vain endeavored 
to recollect, he attributed the supposed repetition of it in **the 
yawn," to his having remembered it unexpectedly, at the instant 
the ** sough" rose up through the tunnel. In fact he burst out 
into a laugh, as he looked at his breelK, splashed with the oozy 
puddles through which he had hurried, and he fondled ** Sealgh," 
the dog who guarded both the cottages, in a more playful man- 
ner than was natural to him. Not having been at home to 
light his fire, he went to Winwig's hut, in hopes of getting some 
warm burgoo for breakfast, and, on entering, he found Petie 
fast asleep, sitting with his back propped against a chest, by 
the side of some smoaking peat, that lay amidst a heap of white 
ashes on the raised hearth, in the midst of the room. In each 
hand he still held a knitting needle, with which he had been at 
work, and a kitten was playing with the woisted ball attached 
to them, whilst Petie's head occasionally nodded forward, as if 
in mute approbation of its antics. 

The fisherman entered the cottage of his comrade, with the 
intention of showing him the piece of gold he had found, but 
Win wig did not awake with the noise he made, and Spiel seat- 
ed himself by the ßre, and warmed his pannikin -to prepare 
his meal in silence. At another time he would have roused 
Petie, who had fallen into a doze, as he was wont when unen- 
gaged in any very active employment; but now he felt Bomt 
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doubts of the prudence of letting his friend know his good for- 
tune, since that harmless and simple being might take delight 
in spreading the news among the neighbors, who would bo 
continually on the watch for other prizes of the same kind, and 
who might also adopt a measure he had contemplated himself. 
At length he resolved not to make his partner acquainted with 
" his luck," but to pursue his own counsels, till he had satisfied 
himself that there would be no danger in risking the disclosure; 
and he continued eating his crowdie with good appetite, and 
admiring the full, sleek, and torpid countenance of Winwig, 
and wondering how any being capable of making money by 
exertion could resign himself to such a state of unprofitable 
inaction. There was, however, in the blubber swollen cheeks 
and massive double chin of Petie, an air of contentment and 
happiness that offered the best reply to the sarcastic reflections 
of Trosk; and could a stander-by have beheld the broad, 
smooth, rounded features of one, half smiling in sleep, while 
his head nodded at ease, unable to sink far, from the rolls of 
fat that encompassed his neck and pillowed it up, and at the 
same glance could have viewed the sharp and care-marked 
visage of Spiel, with its deepening furrows, its wrinkled front, 
its thin projecting nose, curved over its compressed lips, while 
its hue of lived brown was rendered still more lurid by the 
gleams of its haggard eye, which shone behind its contracted 
brow of stiff black hair, like the glance of a tiger through a 
bush, he would have required no time to decide which person 
he would have chosen to be. 

Petie's slumber was ended by the kitten, which, afler taking 
sundry gamesome wheels round the room, ran scrambling up 
his clothes, till it mounted his head, from whence, when the 
"man mountain" moved, it leaped off in alarm. Not less 
alarmed was Winwig, who, clapping both his hands on his 
crown, where the beast had lefl several scratches, started up 
and staggered about, with his eyes half open, and his senses 
yet asleep; but a loud laugh, which Spiel was provoked tf 
utter, recalled his recollection. 

** Heigh! Spiel, "cried the drowsy loon, rubbing his eyes," I 
am very glad you are safe; for I have been dreaming strange 
things about you. " 

** About me, do you say?" replied the other. 

** Ay, indeed, hinney,'* said Winwig, ** I but now thought I 
was yourself, and, though I knew 1 was not you, I still fancied 
1 was, and at the same time I thought I was a fish, and that I 
»aw a bait which I wanted to take, though I knew there was a 
hook in it, that would lay hold of me. It was a yellow bait, and 
the more I looked at it the more I longed for it, and something 
seemed to mutter ' take it, take it,' in my ear, till at last I 
napped at it^ and was caught^ and I felt as if bein^; drawn aloüj; 
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by the hook when I awaked; but all the while I thought I was 
you, and not me, though I imagined I was close by at tke 
time." 

*' Pheugh! dreams are but dreams," said Spiel: *' you feU 
the cat's claws in your head, and you imagined the rest to ac- 
count for it. Has Steenson been here to-day?" 

** No," replied Petie; ** I think the squall has kept him away. 
It was so thick for a time that I could not see, and just then I 
dropped off. " 

** Where were you in the storm?" 

** I was under shelter of a rock," said Trosk, turning the 
conversation, and, shortly after, he left the cabin. 

From this time Spiel became more moody and disconted than 
ever. The sight of the gold, which he used to contemplate 
several times a day, seemed to infect him with an insatiability 
and restlessness, that kept him constantly from home. In spite 
of frost and snow, and storms and tempests, he was always on 
the beach; and whenever the boat could live on the sea, he put 
©fF shore, on pretence of fishing, though many old craftsmen 
inade it their business to inform him that it was not the season 
for catching fish. But Spiel gave them some evasive answer, 
and they grew tired of imparting wisdom to no purpose to a self- 
willed adventurer. 

Trosk's real object, in pretending to fish, was to use a grap- 
nel he had constructed, in hopes of laying hold of something at 
the bottom, which would prove of value, or, at least, confirm him 
in his idea that some ship had foundered near the spot where 
he found the piece of gold. He had in vain inquired, of the 
oldest inhabitants of the isle, whether any vessel had been wreck 
ed at any time near the Skerries. No one knew of a loss so 
near; and, though many could tell him of all the catastrophes 
of the kind that had happened amongst the Shetland Islands, 
since the time when the Spanish Armada appeared off them, he 
could hear of nothing that had taken place ^\ here he expected. 

Spring appeared, and yet Spiel had met with no second piece 
of gold, although he had paced the beach till he had almost 
numbered every stone that lay upon it. He had raked the 
bottom with his grapnel, for a mile along the coast, and for the 
depth often fathoms, but had found nothing. He had watched 
when the waves were most rough, and the surf most violent, in 
hopes of seeing another rounded mass of precious metal 
thrown on the strand, but in vain, and now it was time to return 
to his usual duties — to drain the land, to till and sow, and dig 
peat, and set his tackle in order. Yet, without neglecting the 
business of the firm, he resolved to continue his researches foi 
more gold. He felt convinced, that one lump ofthat substance 
could not have come alone to where he found it, and he per 
suaded himself, that he had not hitherto struck upon the place 
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where the wreck had happened. To avoid wasting the time 
necessary for his other occupations, he regularly went out at 
night with his boat, and this he did for a long time in private; 
but, when his proceedings were noticed, he still continued the 
practice, declaring that he could not sleep, and that it was bet- 
ter to run the chance of catching something, than to be awake 
and idle in bed. By degrees, however, he let his desire for 
acquiring the supposed lost treasure overcome his prudence, 
and, instead of returning ashore to renew his labors in the field, 
he remained, pretending to fish, for the greater part of the day. 
Unfortunately, the place near which he had found the bullet was 
notorious for its want of fish; and, when his countrymen saw 
him toiling m such a barren spot, they were amazed at his per- 
tinacity in dropping his lines where no prey had been taken for 
jrears. This obstinacy was the more conspicuous, because 
quantities of sillocks, herrings, mackerel, cod, ling, and tusk, 
were to be met with in other places; and the sagacity for which 
Spiel had formerly been remarkable began to be questioned, 
while the property he had accumulated daily dwindled away. 
At the same time, in consequence of all these meditations and 
considerations, and painful watchings, Trosk himself grew lean- 
er, and more avaricious, without becoming more rich. Indeed, 
he was now much poorer; his features put on a more greedy 
and sharpened appearance, his eyes seemed capable of pierc- 
ing through every thing at which he looked, and his cupidity 
was without control. Instead of Spiel Trosk, the money-maker, 
he was now called " Dan Bottlenose;" — ^not that any one dared 
apply such a name to him in his presence, for his blows were 
never tenderly given, nor slow in forthcoming, but his wilful 
folly in ** fishing for blobs," as his neighbors used to term his 
labors, had become the jest of the island. 

He was not. however, forsaken by Petie, though he brought 
home no fish, nor struck down wild swans as before; nor though 
Gustavo Guckelsporn and Chriss Mienkel endeavored to per- 
suade him that Spiel was dafl or possessed, and that it was sinful 
to have any thing to do with him, while there were so many 
other good fellows in the island, to whom he could unite in 
partnership, as he had done with him. But so well was Win- 
wig persuaded of the superior sense and conduct of his com- 
panion, that he adhered to his fortunes as firmly now as when 
they were more prosperous, and never even questioned Trosk 
concerning his motions. 

Spiel himself, at length, began to doubt the rationality of his 
conduct, and looked back with regret on the months he had 
wasted in vain; yet, the poorer he became, the more earnest 
grew his attempts to recover some of the hidden wealth. He 
now loaded a large stone with tallow, and let it sink quickly to 

the bottom, in hopes of bringinfj up a pellet of gold attached to 
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it, as stones and shells are found clinging, by the same means^ 
to the sounding lead; but he drew from the bottom nothing but 
pebbles, starfish, and sea urchins, and this contrivance proved 
as unsuccessful as his grapnel had formerly done. 

Whilst labor and disappointment exhausted the strength and 
the patience of the infatuated fisherman, a more obscure and 
indefinable misery preyed upon those moments which he was 
constrained to allow for rest. Still, from time to time, as he 
resigned himself to sleep, the same strange unearthly voice 
whispered in his ear the unknown word, to which he could find 
no interpretation, and still he doubted the evidence of his drow- 
sy senses, and endeavored, when awake, to persuade himself, 
that by continually thinking of a sound, which had been at first 
only the creation of his fancy, he had rendered its recurrence 
habitual. Yet, while his reason strove to contradict his feel- 
ings, his mind became influenced by superstitious misgivings; 
he listened to tales of kelpies and water fiends with attention, 
and began to attribute his torment to a call from an evil spirit. 
He now could account for his hearing *' Carniilhan" repeated 
in the ** yawn," by believing that the Holl was haunted by these 
beings, and he thought of applying to the minister for advice. 
Then, he paused to consider whether charms would not drive 
them away, and would have taken council of an old woman, 
famous in those isles for her necromancy, had not his better 
feelings told him that the practice was unchristian ; but an oc- 
currence took place which overthrew his scruples, and brought 
him to the brink of the deep pit. 

The moon appeared one night, when he was prosecuting his 
research with his grapnel. It rose full from behind a deep 
black cloud, whose skirt rested on the horizon, while its upper 
edge floated like a vast black pall in the mid heaven. The 
wind had gone down, and lefl the sea unruffled, but heaving 
with a heavy ground swell, rising and falling in large smooth 
billows, like the dance of a host of hills. Spiel continued his 
occupation, in spite of the uneasy motion which the water com- 
municated to his boat; not without some hope, that the agitation 
of the ocean might lay bare or detach some portion of the treas- 
ures for which he was seeking. The position he occupied at the 
rising of the moon, was not far from the entrance to the Nikkur 
Holl; for he had investigated almost every other station, and 
when the moonlight threw the broad shadow of the cliffs upon 
the water, he could not help turning his head to mark the gro- 
tesque image of the noss, or headland, through which the tun- 
nel ran. Its shade was stretched upon the surface, like the 
figure of a huge monster, while the roaring of the surge through 
the cavern seemed to imitate ks bellow. Around it spread a 
field of brilliant light, but, far beyond, the sea was buried in the 
deepest gloom^ beneath the sable cloud from which the mooo 
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bad glided. Trosk, while his boat drifted, and drew the grapne« 
along the bottom, gazed first at the fanciful shadow of the Nik- 
kur Holl, and then at the promontory itself, till his attention 
was fixed by his seeing something move on its summit. What 
it was he knew not, but at first he thought it was a pale flame, 
then it looked like a winged creature, dancing with extended 
pinions, and he fancied he could see its features, which were^ 
human. He looked to see if its shadow was reflected in the 
water, but nothing was visible on the image of the noss. He 
turned his eyes again towards the top of the cliff, and a chill 
sweat crept out of his skin, when he beheld the little being leap 
up distinctly from the brow of the hill, and fail down repeatedly 
on its taper legs. 

A thousand strange and superstitious feelings arose within 
the mind of the fisherman, as he gazed on this realization of the 
gossip tales he had once despised. This, then, was a sea sprite 
or kelpie, and was no doubt the demon that tormented him with 
its unceasing whisper. This it was, which had muttered Car- 
milhan in the yawn ; this was the little imp, Still Spraakel, which 
had always been said to dwell in the ]\ikkur Holl, and whose 
visits boded both good and evil, though no one could tell which 
till it happened; this was the moonlight in which it loved to ap- 
pear. Spiel was running on thus in his fancy, while he looked 
at the object of his conjectures, till it made a third vault and 
vanished, and at the same time the grapnel caught hold of some- 
thing at the bottom, and brought up the boat. The fisherman 
forgot the spirit for a moment, in the hope that this might prove 
some jfSirt of the treasure, and he began to haul with care upon 
his line. He pulled with force, but the hooks still clung firmly 
to the bottom, and though the swell of the waves jerked hard 
upon the rope, it kept its grasp. Spiel pulled still stronger, and 
brought his skiff close over the spot by his tugging; but the 
grapnel kept its hold. He grew uneasy, and feared his line 
might break, and he looked back to the noss, to see if the ap- 
parition was there. It was not there, but he beheld the black 
cloud advancing on all sides from the horizon, while the moon 
looked pale in the space in which she yet shone, in the centre 
of the heavens. The shadow of the headland was gone, and 
darkness was fast closing around him. The wind began to rise, 
and the bowels of theNikkur Holl roared more loudly than be- 
fore, while the heaving of the sea grew more Woubled. His 
boat rocked, and he leaned over its side, and pulled with vio- 
lence, resolved upon breaking his rope, or bringing up the spoil, 
be it rock or kist of gold. Again he strained hard, just as the 
clouds were about to shut out the light of the moon ; the impedi- 
ment gave way, and he believed the line had broken, for he felt 
no weight; but in an instant something large and dark rose up 
above the surface of the water^ over which he bent, as if dispo- 
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sed to spring into the boat. He fixed his eyes upon it, with 
his hands extended to grasp it, whatever it might be; and as 
the water, which had now assumed a sparkling appearance, 
separated to give it passage, he saw inscribed upon a round 
black mass of something, though what he could not define, the 
hateful word, ** Carmilhan." It stopped scarce half an instant 
above the surface, and again sunk, as quickly as it had risen; 
but Trosk, rendered desperate by this repetition of his torment, 
plunged his arm swiflly ailer it, and caught it by its hair. This 
gave way, and the rest was gone. He drew back his hand, but 
the moon had disappeared, and he could not see what sort of 
slippery matter remained in it. A groan of despair, urged al- 
most to madness, burst from the lips of the fisherman at this 
defeat, and he gnashed his teeth and tore his hair with vexation; 
but presently, loud claps of thunder, followed by heavy drops 
of rain, foretold the onset of a storm, and he was compelled to 
• take to his paddles, and make for the shore. A raging tempest 
succeeded, and Spiel, though cooped beneath a ledge of rock, 
was drenched with rain and spray; but, notwithstanding his 
situation, and the occurrences he had witnessed, he fell asleep 
before the day dawned over the ocean. His dreams were but 
a repetition of what he had shortly before beheld while awake, 
' hough aggravated by the wild delusions of unbridled fancy, and 
he was disturbed from his repose by an imaginary disappoint- 
ment, similar to that which he had really suffered. When he 
opened his eyes, the first rays of the sun were gleaming over 
the waters before him. The billows had dwindled to little waves, 
leaping and dancing along the surface, with glittering Brests 
aid pale blue bosoms. A soft mist occupied the horizon, ex« 
t(!nding towards the island, and gleaming in many places with 
imperfect rainbows, which gradually seemed to melt away in the 
morning sunbeams. Of wind there was scarcely a breath, and 
one small black cloud floated alone upon a sky of milky azure. 

The fisherman lay for sometime looking at the mild features 
of the new-born day, and comparing them with the hideous 
scowl of the preceding night. His view stretched over a wide 
expanse of sea, swelling in joyous motion, from the foot of the 
rocks, in which he had found protection, to the light veil of 
vapor which hung before the distance. He saw, at intervals, 
the restless gulls glide along the face of the deep, and the glit- 
tering fishes leap from its bosom ; but yet he did not stir, and 
he wondered what feeling of idleness now bound his hitherto 
unwearied limbs. 

Afler remaining a little longer thus stretched at ease, he was 
about to arise and take to his boat, when he fancied he could 
see, at the utmost verge of vision, something floating on the 
water. It was, indeed, but a speck, bat it was a speck of hope, 
and Spiel never neglected the slightest chance of acquisition 
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It was something, and it might be something valuable, and that 
idea was sufficient to engage his attention. He resolved, there- 
fore, to make towards it, lest any one else should have it in his 
eye, and secure it before him, and he was every moment on 
the point of creeping from his recess, but yet he felt willing to 
stay an instant longer. This instant was spent in a fresh con- 
jecture on the nature of the floating body, and the succeeding 
instant was similarly occupied. In the meanwhile, the object 
of his consideration drew sensibly nearer, and became more 
visible; and as he concluded, by its progress, that it possessed 
more means of making way than the action of the winds and 
the waves, he began to suppose that it might be a skiff. That 
it wscs a boat, he in a short time became convinced, for he 
oould mark its outline, and descry a figure sitting in it ; but his 
surprise at the rapidity of its advance was increased, by his 
not being able to descry either the sails or oars by which it 
was propelled. 

Having determined to remain where he was. Spiel drew him- 
self as far back as possible within his hiding place, and kept 
his eyes fixed upon the bark. He now fancied that its quick- 
ness of motion had decreased, and that it came forward very 
slowly indeed. This he considered natural enough, as it evi- 
dently had no source of motion but the uncertain action of the 
waves, and he attributed his former supposition to the incorrect 
vision caused by the fog ; but still he was astonished to observe 
it glide on, on end, with the stem towards the shore, instead 
of drwing along with its broadside to the wind; because he 
could^ee that the person aboard paid no attention to the rud- 
der, if it had one, but was seated rather more forward than aft. 
He noticed another circumstance, that excited his wonder, 
which was, that a small string of petrels, or Mother Carey's 
chickens, followed the wake of the bark, and flew at times 
around the head of the stranger; though it is well known that 
these birds never appear except in storms, of which they are 
considered both the harbingers and the spirits; yet just then 
the weather and the ocean were remarkably calm. Again, he 
was at a loss to account for the boat being directed immediately 
towards the spot in which he was secreted, for there was no 
inlet or landing place for some distance along the coast, but a 
bluff, rocky margin, till you come to Dummalrith's Voe. 

This circumstance, however, he attributed to ignorance of 
the shore, or want of power to manage the boat, and he had 
time to form a thousand syculations while he lay ensconced in 
his nook. 

At length. Spiel could make out something of the features 
and ßgure of the person who occupied the bark, and he found 
him to be a little withered old man, who sat quite stiff and 
npright on the rowers' bench, and neither moved his head nor 

5» 
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body to the right nor to the lefl. His face was thin and sharp, 
and covered by a dry, wrinkled, tawny skin, stretched tightly 
over the stringy muscles which formed his cheeks and lips. 
His dress was of bright yellow canvass, or something like it, 
and a red night-cap covered his head, with its point sticking 
upright in the air, while in his hand he held a kind of instrument, 
that resembled a harpoon at one end and a blubber fork at the 
other. 

" This is a very odd little fellow,*' thought Trosk to himself, 
as the boat came up towards him, ''he looks as old and as stiff 
as if he had been dead and dried like a salted tusk for this fifty 
years — he certainly is not alive now." 

This conjecture, indeed, seemed true, for the skiff having run 
up against the boat of the fisherman, which lay beneath his re« 
cess, remained stationary, and Spiel could see plainly enough, 
that the eyes of the little figure were closed, and that its mouth 
was shut, as if a long time had passed since it had been opened, 
and that there was no perceptible respiration going on. 

Spiel, having advanced to the edge of his retreat, sat for some- 
time looking down upon the immoveable little figure before him, 
in wonder at the situation and attire of the man, and at the kind 
of boat which had brought him; for the whole was unlike any 
thing he had ever before beheld or heard of. But, afler striving 
in vain to account for what he saw, he became impatient, and 
in a tone somewhat influenced by a kind of awe, which he felt 
creeping into his mind, he called out to the stranger to know if 
he was asleep. He might as well have called to the ^ikkur 
Noss for any answer he received, though he repeated tnl ques- 
tion several times, each louder than the last. But, growing 
more bold or curious, he descended into his boat, and grasping 
the boat hook gave the little oddity a smart push. This was of 
no avail, and he pushed again harder than before, to as little 
purpose; and he was about to fasten a rope to the head of the 
skiff to tow it round to the voe, by the side of which he resided, 
thinking it fit that the authorities of the island should take cog- 
nizance x)f the dead body, for such he now considered it to be, 
when it slowly began to move. Its eyes opened, but at first 
they were lifeless, and void of sight, and turned in their sockets 
with a ghastly rolling, which, if it did not terrify the Shetlander, 
made him push off the strange boat from his own with a feeling 
of horror. Shortly afler, the lips quivered, and were drawn 
apart into a fearful grin, which showed gums large and toothless, 
and expanded into a frightful gape^rom whence a deep sigh, 
or rather groan, issued, along with a blast of vapor, more like 
the smoke of gunpowder than the steam of breath. Upon see- 
ing this, Spiel mechanically shipped his oar over the stern of 
his boat, and began to skull her a little way off; but, reflecting 
that he was acting like a coward, he put her head about agoia 
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kl the meanwhile, life seemed to have taken possession of the 
stranger, and he turned his eyes towards Trosk, and said, in a 
voice of uncommon expression, *' Where am 1?" 

This was uttered in Dutch, and the fisherman, who was par- 
tially acquainted with that language, from having associated with 
whale-catchers and traders from Holland, exclaimed in the same 
tongue, ** Who are you?" 

*' 1 am one sitting in a boat," answered the stranger, some- 
what sharply, ** to whom it would have been better for you to 
have given an answer than a question." 

*' Why?" said Spiel drily, for he was not a man to be lee* 
ured. 

' Because," said the other, ** I could have satisfied questional 
you might have liked to ask." 

*' You have not satisfied one which I asked just now," cried 
the fisherman; ** but I have no mind to wrangle with you. You 
are at one of the Shetland isles — one of the outer Skerries— 
Whence do you come ? and why do you come in this strange 
fashion? " 

** What is strange to you is not strange to me," replied the 
little man. ** I came over the sea to look for the Carmilhan." 

**For the Devil! " ejaculated Spiel. 

** I have no need to look for Aim," said the stranger. 

** In the name of God! what is the Carmilhan?" cried the fish- 
erman fervently. 

** I answer no questions put in that manner, " exclaimed the 
little n|an, wriggling about as if in pain, and groaning as if he 
growled. 

" I say, what is the Carmilhan?" repeated Spiel, not heeding 
the anguish of the stranger. 

** The Carmilhan is nothing now," said the other ; **but once 
Bhe was as brave a ship as ever bore a mast." 

*' A ship!" cried Trosk. 

** Yes, a ship," repeated the stranger; ** and when she was 
lost among these islands, she carried more gold than had floated 
in any vessel before her." 

** Where was she lost, and when?" exclaimed the fisherman. 

** It is nearly a hundred years since she was wrecked," replied 
the little man, '* and it was in the night: so that, though I was 
on board her at the time, I know not the precise spot; but I am 
come h^her to discover it." 

** A hundred years ago!" cries the Shetlandman — ** You on 
board a ship a hundred yfAs ago! Pray, how old are you?" 

** Old enough to have Wiled in the Carmilihan," replied th<J 
stranger. ** But why do you marvel? — Pray how old is Chrisa 
Mulrill?" 

** A hundred and ten, I am told," said Spiel; " yet how come 
vou to know her?" 
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** I knew her when a child," said the other. 

"What can you want with the treasure?" cried the fisher- 
man — ** what need has a man of your years of money ? — ^Teach 
me how to find the gold; I will take the trouble of raising it, and 
we will share it between us." 

**Yes, and how shall 1 be sure of your keeping your engage* 
ment?" said the little man sneeringly. 

" Be always with me, " answered the other. *' We will divide 
the money as we obtain it; and should I offer to wrong you, do 
you reveal the secret to my enemies. The fear lest another 
should learn the situation of the wreck, will be a bond sufiicient- 
ly strong to ensure my fidelity." 

**Well, be it so," replied the stranger. "But art *hou u 
man of courage?" The first step requires a strong heart, Spiel 
Trosk." 

"You know my name, old carl!" cried the fisherman in 
amazement. " How comes this?" 

" I knew your father, though you did not," answered the little 
man in his evasive way; " and I know more than you could de- 
mand, though you sat here to question, and I to make replies, 
till another century were added to my age. I ask you — are you 
a man of courage?" 

"Try me, and learn," replied the Shetlander. 

" You must try yourself," said the man in the red cap, 
" and if you follow my directions you will learn the spot where 
the riches of the Carmilhan lie hidden. You must go, just be- 
fore midnight, to the most remote and desolate place in yon 
island, and you must take a cow with you, and having killed it, 
you must get some one to wrap you up in her fresh hide. You must 
then be laid down, and left alone on the wild heath, and ere the 
clock strikes the first hour of morning your desires will be satis- 
fied." 

" That is how old Engrol's son was lost, body and soul!" 
exclaimed Trosk, in a tone of abhorrence. "Thou art Satan!" 
continued he, ag?j^ skulling his boat away — "Thou art Beel- 
zebub, old tempter, the Prince of darkness — ^Aroint thee, 
demon! — I defy thee! '* 

"Thou art an utter fool,'' bawled the old man to Spiel, as he 
fled hastily from him. "A bubble-blinded bottlenose! — May 
the curse of avarice hang over thee I May the thirst of gold 

choke thee. May the " but the fisherman having taken to 

both his oars, was soon too far from the little man to hear his 
exclamations, and he gained the pA^ of the Nikkur Noss be- 
fore he checked his way, or turneo^ look after the detestable 
being he had quitted. When Trosk did look for the object of 
his terror, he perceived him sitting as motionless and as rigid 
in his skifiT as when first he approached to the island, and with 
as little signs of aninu^tioo. The boat was n ' ng forwo'il, as 
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i'in pursuit of him, and round it flew the petrels, whose pres« 
dnce was so singular, as though in attendance on the little 
being. Although the Shetlander was by no means deficient in 
courage, but gifted with rather more than the ordinary race of 
men, he did not feel willing to have another meeting, alone, 
with one who seemed possessed of supernatural powers; and, 
after making himself certainthat the strange creature was ac- 
tually running down uponHm, he set up his sail, and again 
plied his oars with vigor!^^ this way he shot swiftly rounjjjjb 
the Noss, and stood down to the bottom of the Voe; but, thougB' 
he kept a keen eye upon the promontory, he never saw the 
little man's skiff come past it. 

Spiel Trosk had now passed the summer in dragging for in- 
gots and ducats; but, as I have already said, instead of becom- 
ing richer, the wealth he had before accumulated was greatly 
diminished. With his property his reputation for sagacity and 
success likewise began to decrease, and his countrymen attrib- 
uted to nothing less than infatuation his obstinacy of persisting 
to fish in places which were well known to be unfrequented by 
the inhabitants of the deep. It was in vain that he heard of 
shoals of herrings, ling, and tusk, being seen and caught in un- 
usual quantities, round various points of the islands; his perti- 
nacity yielded to none of his former objects of avidity, and his 
boat nightly returned to his cabin as clean of fish as it had de- 
parted in the morning. ** The Skerry fisherman" had for some- 
time ceased to be the prfticipal contributor to the market of Ler- 
wick, and no one had supplied his place, for no one possessed 
the energy and resolution which had led Spiel to cast his nets by 
night and by day, because probably no one was urged by the 
same incentive — avarice. Instead of daily adding to (heir store, 
the necessities of the partners had daily subtracted from it, till 
no store remained. Want succeeded to comparative affiuence; 
end, from the want of the conveniences, they soon sunk to the 
want of the necessaries of life. But, though this painful altera- 
tion was evidently owing to the strange obstinacy of Trosk, 
Winwig never for a moment deserted or upbraided his partner* 
ne still placed the same unbounded reliance upon his superio 
powers as he had done when his exertions were successful 
and, though now the whole task of supplying the means of Ca- 
istence had devolved upon him, he was never heard to com- 
plain. ^ 

These circumstances ^Mmed to add another pang to the tor- 
aicnts Trosk already enc^Hl, and his feelings were still more 
embittered by a belief th^^ow began to infuse itself into hi» 
mind, that he wns, as his neighbors declared, wasting his time* 
yet such was his madness, that the poorer he became, the Ion, 
ger ana more strenuously did he continue his luckless fishery 
fi>r gold and jewels. To add to his mental misery at his want 
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of success, the fiend-like whisper of Carmilhan still annoyed hia 
bour of sleep, at intervals, though it would leave him for a time; 
but it did not fail to feturn when he had begun to hope he 
should never experience it again. 

At length poverty and disappointment, combined with avarice, 
actually unsettled his brain ; for to nothing else than insanity 
can be attributed the desperatioi^^üch determined him to fol- 
low the instructions of the little i^^mrho had accosted him on 
*|he morning before-mentioned. ^Rie charm proposed by this 
Itrange being was not unknown to the islands of Scotland, but 
it^was known as a snare which had entrapped many to their 
fearful destruction, and the tales connected with it were of a 
kind appalling to the listener. But nothing now could influence 
■the fisherman against his resolution to retrieve his fortunes, or 
perish — not even the pagan origin attributed to the spell ; for 
it was alleged, and perhaps truly, that the slaughter of the vic- 
tim \fÄS a sacrifice offered to the powers of darkness, as a pro- 
pitiation for their good will, and all the abomination of a heathen 
and an idolater was imputed to the deed. 

It was in vain that Petie Win wig, who was, (for a fisherman,) 
a devout kirk-going man, especially when it is considered that 
»le loved to sleep on Sundays, endeavored to dissuade his 
riend from pursuing his purpose. Useless were his represen- 
tations, that they should certainly manage, somehow or other, 
to get through the winter, and that it was sinful to tempt Prov- 
idence by sleeping all night wrapped up in a cow-hide in the 
open air, when he might repose comfortably in bed beneath a 
rain-tight roof. Neither his arguments nor his entreaties had 
any effect upon Spiel, who seemed to grow more obstinate in 
proportion to the endeavors made to convert him from his de- 
sign, and the fat good-natured fisherman's persuasions ended 
in his yielding to the violent harangues of his associate, and 
agreeing to accompany him to the desert place where the charm 
was to be effected. 

The hearts of both were wrung with pain when they fastened 
a rope round the horns of a beautiful cow, which they had brougfht 
up from a calf with all the kindness usually shown to a favorite. 
She was the last remnant of their former prosperity, and had 
been retained till now, though they had frequently wanted ff 
meal, which the sale of Luckie would have supplied. They 
could not part with her, they could not see her the property of 
another, but the delusion of Trosly«|de him ready to sacrifice 
every other feeling, and his overri||Pg spirit damped the oppo- 
•^ition of his comrade. 

It was now September, and the long nights of the long Shet- 
land winter had commenced. The clouds of evening rode heav- 
ily on the gusty winds, which rolled them around, hke hugf 
ijcebergs eddying ia the Malestroom; dofi^ sb?<?0'rs filled tbr 
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glens and valleys between the hills, and the naoist -f^a^ bogs, 
and the murky channels of the rills, looked black and fearful, 
like yawnipg gulfs and gaping crevices in the earth. Spiel 
led the way, and Winwig came after, shuddering at his own 
temerity, and following his companion more from habit than 
from inclination. A thousand looks he spent upon the beauti- 
ful cow, which walked to ej^^tion like a young criminal, show- 
ing more youthful as his ^^H. draws nearer. It was of that 
small and graceful breed^lWiW sleek fat sides, and glossji^ 
coats, offer so strong a contrast to the shaggy lank limbs and 
pendant pot bellies, of the savage horses that browse on the 
Shetland hills. Her face wore the quiet and confiding expres- 
sion which domesticated animals show towards those who caress 
and feed them; and when she turned, as she sometimes did, 
towards Petie, as if in expectation of a root, or a tuft of hay, his 
feelings overcame him, and a tear passed across his eye, if it 
did not trickle from it. Often was he on the point of begging 
Spiel to spare their favorite beast, and exchange her for one 
'ess loved; but an awe, which never before had chained his 
tongue, now bound it, and he mechanically traced the footsteps 
of his friend, as though he had been his slave. 

The spot to which the desperate fisherman bent his course 
was as desolate as his soul could desire. It was a shallow val- 
ley, between two hills, but it was a mountain glen, and was 
elevated abov«» other vales, which led descending from it towards 
the coast. The summits of its barren sides were shrouded in 
dull gray mist, and the patches of heather, and the blocks of 
stone which lay scattered along the slopes, were imperfectly 
visible in the gloomy light, which entered rather from the dell 
beneath than from the sky above ; many slow creeping streams 
stote darkling down the hills, and fed a boggy rivulet, which 
flowed oozing and slumbering through the swampy bottom, 
till, gathering in volumes, it fell into the succeeding dales, and 
terminated in the sea, which, by day, was visible at the end of 
the range of highlands, though now the waves could only be 
heard bursting furiously over the rocks and headlands that op- 
posed it, or rolling mournfully among the pebbles that formed 
its bed on the level shore. 

The only route which would allow the cow to attain the scene 
of her intended slaughter was along the edge of the stream, which 
brought its darkened waters from the upper glen. When the 
fishermen first joined it, near the beach, it was a full and head- 
long current, tumbling frdjfethe little basins it had worn among 
the rocks, with a quick pace and a brawling sound. In some 
places it wore its way through beds of disjointed stones, and 
gushed, in varied forms, between the opposing fragments; in 
others it sped unseen between banks of bright green moss, which 
hung over its silent course, almost concealing it; and, again, it 
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appeared bursting out from a black cavity in the peaty soil, to fill 
a murky pool, or spread through a swampy hollow. Further up 
the valley, its progress was loss distinct, and its |yice scarce 
more than a murmur; but the verdant hue ihat marked its path 
along the glens, and the deep brown tint of its sometimes stag- 
nant surface, offered a strong contrast to the pale, withered pur- 
ple of faded heath, and the yellow mosses of the surrounding 
liills. No vestige of man was ^ MB fcn these wild solitudes, and 
.silence was only broken by the Hie of water, and the cries of 
birds. The hoarse bellow of the ocean rose at times upon the 
blast, which rushed, but spoke not, through the barren dells, and 
the last late shriek of the fierce sknaw was mingled with its 
echo. 

Not more unwilling could have been the march of the vic- 
tim, had it known the fate to which its progress tended, than 
were the steps of Petie Win wig, as he followed the crooked 
track which the bogs and rivulets compelled his comrade to 
iidopt. Opposing feelings of every description rose in his 
mind against the deed to which he lent himself an accomplice. 
]' riendship exclaimed, that he was aiding the companion of his 
youth in the worst species of self-destruction, the destruction 
of the soul; humanity and gratitude upbraided him with aban- 
doning the harmless animal, which he had taught to look upon 
liim as a protector, and which had returned his kindness with 
its milk and its offspring; and religion whispered, that even he 
himself was about to participate in an unhallowed and fiendish 
•sacrifice! — a rite of Baal! — a propitiation of the grace of Satan! 
— an offering of blood on high places! All the denunciations he 
had heard or perused against the sin of worshipping idols, and 
bowing to Beelzebub, came across his mind; all the stories to 
which he had listened, of the fatal ends of those who dabbled 
in the damned mysteries of witchcrafl, rose fresh, but more ter- 
rible, upon his memory; and when his feet sunk, as they oflen 
did, in the fresh loose peat, that sometimes formed their path, 
his soul shook with fear, that the earth was about to gape and 
swallow him. But Spiel Trosk strode steadily forward, leading 
the unfortunate *' Luckie," with the air and energy of one who 
deems that nothing which may follow can exceed the misery 
that has passed. 

His tall gaunt form, and long swifl stride, gave him the look 
of a sorcerer, stalking supernaturally along to the perpetration 
of some devilish action, and could any uninitiated eye have seen 
the little procession which wound aÄinountedup the wild defile, 
leading from the sea to the highest glen, it must have considered 
it, (as it really was,) hastening to perform in secret some in- 
fernal ceremony of necromancy. 

The Skerry fisherman entered upon the last stage of the 
mountain valleys with the firm step and the daring feelings. 
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«rhich aecompany the untamed criminal to the scaffold. With all 
his umial^|^£th and nerve, he turned to help the breathless vie« 
tim, whöH^Hpsisted efforts could not enable her to climb over 
a rocky le^^T^hat separated the lower from the highest glen; 
and without heeding the toHering gait and pallid countenance 
of Petie, he led her away towards the centre of the area, with a 
pace quickening as he proceeded. Winwig, though he trem- 
bled, followed; and well might it have been supposed, from his 
drooping and abandoned aspect, that he too was abeut to be sac- 
ri6ced with his favorite. As he crept onward, he felt the earth 
shake beneath him, and he perceived that Spiel was proceeding 
over a quaking bog, whose wide surface of closely woven moss 
seemed floating on a pool of water, and vibrated at every step, ^^ 
with a motion truly symbolic of his own sensations. 

EvenLuckie now seemed fearful to proceed, and looked back, 
and lowed with a hollow sound, which was as unlike the rejoic- 
ing bellows she used to utter by the side of her native voe, as 
was her situation and her destiny. If any thing were wanting to 
fill to the brim Petie's cup of misery, it was a murmur from his 
beloved knowt: — a gush of tears forced themselves to his eyes, 
and started over the lids; but, though they fell like rain drops 
on the ground, he did not speak. He was, with all his weak- 
ness, resolved not to oppose the measures of his friend, nor to 
add, by the expression of his own sorrow, to the high wrought 
agony of mind which he knew, from what he saw. Spiel was 
silently enduring. 

In a few minutes Trosk reached the place where he had re- 
solved to make trial of the efficacy of the charm. It was a small 
circumscribed spot, in the midst of a wide morass, whose trem- 
bling treacherous carpet spread around over the greater part of 
the valley, 1 call it a valley, because it was enclosed by hills, 
but it was rather a vast platform, near the summit of the moun- 
tains, whose highest ridges surrounded it like an amphitheatre, 
leaving open one side, which looked down into the dells beneath, 
and over them out to sea. The streamlets, that trickled from 
the acclivities, had penetrated the bed of moss, which had been 
gathering in thickness over the peat for ages; and the tough 
dense nvatwork quivered above the moist ooze, without permit- 
thi^ the foot to pierce it. 

The gloom of evening had greatly increased, whilst the Shet- 
landers had been making their way up the ascent of the long de- 
file, and its obscurity was augmented by the blackness of a cloud, 
which had slowly floated a||lve their heads, till it had settled 
round the neighboring eminences. The mist, which ever accu- 
mulates about the tops of the Zetland mountains, had begun to 
fall in a thick drizzle, and there was so little light to help thenr, 
that they advanced close to a large gray stone, which stood vp 
from the bosom of the marsh, without perceiving it to be tena*i»* 
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ed. The moans of ** Luckie" gave the alCrtn, and we/e answer^ 
ed by the loud scream of an eagle, which slowly |pread its dus- 
ky wings, and swept off from the rock on whMi|jl|^ had been 
seated. Petie started, but Spiel approached, an^aid his imple- 
ments on the rough fragment. Winwig turned round, and cast 
his eyes down into the valley, at the extremity of which the sea 
might be heard, tumbling and roaring among the crags of the 
coast; he looked up to the sky, and along the summits of the 
hills, and saw that the dim atmosphere was darkened by the 
overhanging volume of heavy vapor, that seemed increasing 
above him ; he listened to a low rumbling sound, that issued 
from the murky cloud; he turned again, and found that Trosk 
had drawn the rope, that held the head of Luckie, round the 
base of the stone — he beheld him raise a poleaxe over his head 
— he could not bear this! — With his hands clasped, or rather 
clinched, he fell upon his knees, and exclaimed — ** In the name 
of God, Spiel Trosk, spare yourself and Luckie! Ay, hinney, 
spare her! — spare yourself, and me! — spare your soul! — spare 
your life! and if this deadly sin must be, wait till the morrow, 
and bring some other creature than our own dear kine." 

'* Petie, art thou daft!" cried Spiel, staring upon him with 
the eye of a madman, and with the weapon still uplifted in the 
air. ** Shall I spare Luckie, and perish? " 

** You would not perish," answered Winwig, rapidly — **you 
would not perish! Whilst I have hands. Spiel, what need you 
fear to perish? Stay, hinney' stay! and let me work from break 
of day till foil at night, rather than plunge your soul into perdi- 
tion, and slay the poor dumb beast." 

**Then take this axe," exclaimed Spiel, with vehemence, 
** and drive it through my brain! — I will not quit this spot again, 
unless I have my will. — Can your hands work up the riches of 
the Carmilhan? — Can your fingers supply more than the vilest 
necessaries of life? — ^But let them end my misery! — Here, take 
my place, and I will be your victim." 

*' Spiel," cried Winwig, starting on his feet, and in an ago- 
ny, *' Strike! — spare nothing! — But ah, Trosk, it is your eter- 
nal life for which I fear! — know you not that this is the * Peghts * 
aultar stone?' — and that you are about to offer up a sacrifice 
to the demon they worshipped? " 

** I know no such thing," cried the other Shetlander loudly, 
and with a grinning laugh, that showed he was determined to 
know nothing, or to think of nothing, contrary to his purpose.— 
*' I know no such thing — I mean no such thing, Petie Winwig, 
I tell thee. — You are mad, man, and you will drive me mad. — 
But Luckie shall not die — ^you shall have her instead of me!" 
— and he dashed down the axe, and clutched the knife from th€ 
stone, with the intention of plunging it into his bosom. 

Petie, the feeble-minded Petie, was in an instant at his sidfi» 
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he wrench >J the instrument from his grasp, and in the next 
moment ho seized the poleaxe, and whirling it round his head, 
je let the blade fall full on the skull of Luckie, with such force 
that he clefl it in twain, and she rolled dead, without a strug- 
gle, at the feet of her masters. 

A flash of lightning, accompanied by a clap of thunder, fol- 
lowed this action, and Trosk stared at his companion, as a man 
would stare if he beheld a child accomplish what he should fear 
to attempt. Not that he could not have shown as much bodily 
strength himself; but that the mild and passionless Petie shoulc* 
have assumed a part so energetic, and so contrary to the spirit 
of his former life! But Winwig neither started at the thunder, 
oor looked at his companion, nor spoke, but instantly made 
use of the knife he had seized, to flay his favorite; and he 
proceeded as quickly and as dexterously as if she were only a 
seal. In this occupation he was joined by Spiel, after he had 
recovered from his surprise, though he felt as much reluctance 
now as eagerness before, and his heart sickened at the hot 
steams that arose from the carcass. Ere the hide was taken 
off, the mist had gathered so densely around the hills, that the 
fishermen were both enveloped in clouds, and drenched with 
rain. The fog rolled along the little plain in revolving billows, 
but slowly; for, though the wind was heard rushing through 
the dells below, and struggling with the distant surge, it was 
not yet amongst the mountains. The . rumbling of thunder 
^rew louder around them, and came nearer at times, exploding 
among the highest eminences, and descending at times upon 
the plain. Bright flashes and corruscations darted across the 
moss, and played about the ** Stane," appearing to settle for a 
moment upon its summit, and then gliding swiflly over the sur- 
face of the swamp; and more than once the Shetlanders started, 
and looked up, as they fancied they heard the flap of a wing 
close above their heads. 

At length, the skin being stripped off, it was stretched out 
upon the ground, at a little distance from the carcass, and Spiel 
laid himself upon it. Without breaking the silence that had 
been maintained since the fall of Luckie, Winwig proceeded to 
envelope his companion in the covering, still warm from the body, 
leaving only his head unswathed. He then bound the rope 
round the outside, and, having completed the operation as ful- 
ly as he could devise, he stood for a moment looking down up- 
on Trosk, whose features were now scarcely visible through 
the darkness of night. He then spoke — ** Spiel," said he, 
"can I do anything else for you? ** 

** Nothing more," replied the other, ** fare thee well! " 

** Farewell ! " returned Petie, ** and may God protect and for* 
give you, as I do. " 

Tbete last words were uttered in a less firm tone than that ia 
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which he had before spoken, and in an instant he was goüe 
from the view of his associate. 

The simple fisherman had scarcely lefl his more daring part- 
ner exposed upon the wild peat bog, than, as if his departure 
had been a signal concerted with the demons of storm and des- 
olation, a tempest broke forth, to which neither the experience 
of Spiel, nor his recollection of the reports of others, could find 
a parallel. It began with a glare of lightning-, which exposed 
to his view, not only the crags and hills in his own neighborhood, 
but the valleys beneath, and the sea, and the small islands which 
lay scattered out beyond the bay. He saw them but for a 
moment, but he could perceive their rocks whitened with the 
foam of tremendous billows, which were bursting over them; 
and he belitved he beheld what appeared to him the vision of a 
large strange-built vessel, driving along, dismasted, upon the 
ocean. He scarcely did believe, and half doubted, that he had 
seen this latter object, for its figure and its crew, (whose frantic 
gestures he had also imagined he had distinguished,) were such 
as were to him before unknown. But if this sight were a mere 
iy^ antom, what could have brought it before his eyes.^ The 
darkness that succeeded this wide gleam was of the deepest dye, 
and the peals of thunder that broke around him were as loud as 
< hough the heavens had burst in its discharge. A shower of 
fragments was scattered from the mountain tops, and poured 
down their sides, with a din and clatter more terrible than the 
noise of the elements. Spiel expected every moment to be crush- 
ed to pieces, or buried beneath a mass of rock, and his helpless 
state was now to him a source of the greatest anguish. Some 
of the pieces dashed nearly up to him, and others bounded past, 
and rushed headlong over the declivity into the dell beneath, 
where he could hear them rolling and splashing through the 
deep morass. It rained when Win wig had lefl him, but now a 
Sody of fluid fell down upon him scarcely divided into streams, 
Cor of drops there were none, and in an instant the surface of 
the quaking bog on which he lay became deluged. He sudden- 
ly found himself surrounded by water, which covered his lower 
extremities, leaving his head and shoulders free; for Petie had 
raised them on a tufl of moss, which, had he not done, Trosk 
would have been totally immersed. Still he felt the inundation 
rise, for the waterspout, or whatever else it was, continued to 
descend, and as he was unable to stir, either hand or foot, he 
gave himself up to death. He would have called upon heaven, 
but the reflection of the iniquity in which he was engaged, chok- 
ed his prayer. He would have invoked the powers of darkness, 
but a deep-felt horror thrilled through his frame at the idea. 
ITe endeavored to struggle, but the hide of Luckic seemed to 
cling more closely to him, with an avenging embrace. He 
th«" -jht of Petie- ••<'>ere was '^et'?* F^ shouted Petie! Petie' 
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with all his strength, but his voice was drowned in the rush and 
turbulence of the flood, and he strained it till its sound was onl^ 
a hoarser scream. A hoarser scream replied to him, or was it 
echo? He screamed again, in greater agony, half hoping, half 
in terror; but the water filled his ears, and he knew not if hn 
were answered. '* Gracious God, I perish! " murmured Spiei 
as the fluid touched his lips, and passed over them; but, in the 
next instant, a rush, like the hurried tumble of a cataract, faint* 
ly reached his hearing, and he felt the deluge sink from him, and 
leave his mouth uncovered. It subsided, however, but a little, 
yet enough to give him hope, and his dismay grew less. The 
pouring down from the clouds likewise diminished, and the pitchy 
blackness of the atmosphere was less intense. Gradually the 
fall of water became converted into a heavy shower, which con- 
tinued to grow less, and glimpses of dull light broke througWfce 
mass of darkness. Spiel blessed the sight, and found his cHr- 
age return; but he felt as exhausted as if he had been st^llg- 
gling with death, and he longed to be released from his con- 
Element. 

Still the purport of his sufferings was unaccomplished^ Hnd 
with reviving life he felt his avaricious desires reenter his heart, 
and this even whilst the water was still above his shoulders. He 
was sensible, however, that it passed away, and he conjectured 
rightly that its sudden rise had been owing to one of the frag- 
ments of stone having rolled to the outlet of the stream, and stop- 
ped its passage into the glen, through the rocky ledge: but the 
weight of the accumulating body of water had moved it from its 
position, and allowed sufficient opening for the stream to escape, 
«nd this drew off the inundation by degrees. 

Midnight passed and Trosk, though he knew not the time 
Legan to doubt the efficacy of the charm. He was tired and 
weary of his situation, and he would have preferred an incanta- 
tion of a more busy kind. Rest with him was only appropriated 
to sleep, and that he granted with reli^ctance; but now that he 
was compelled to be quiescent, he felt a sense of drowsiness. 
Whether this was the effect of habit, or fatigue, or cold, I cannot 
■ay, but so it was, and it so overpowered him, that, in spite of 
iiis situation, he lost at times all consciousness. The ebbing of 
ihe flood had nearly left him dry in the space of half an hour, 
&nd, believing morning to have advanced two hours at least, he 
resolved to give himself up to sleep, as the best way of passing 
äie hours till he was released. 

He closed his eyes, and slept; but how long he knew not. 
fie was awakened by what at first he thought something passing 
across his face, but he was soon sensible that it was a violent 
gust of wind. It was again nearly as dark as before, and repeat- 
ed blasts rushed past him, with an angry murmur. There was 

6*' 
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but little rain now falling, and that came more like spray upoL 
a gale than a shower, but he felt even more chilled than when 
he was surrounded by water. He heard the rage of the ocean 
more distinctly than he had done, and he fancied that it forced 
its stubborn waves much further into the valley below than the 
beach. An inexplicable turbulence seemed mingled with the 
usual uproar of billows bursting on a- rocky shore, and the dells 
seemed more the seat of the confusion than of the echo. He 
could have imagined that the sea had overcome its boundaries of 
ages, and was taking possession of the conquered land. A rush of 
water was certainly coming towards him — he longed to be able 
o see. Another glare of lightning, like the first lit up all the 
'\onzon, and he saw for a moment the ocean and the islands 
lov^king '.^ore fearful than before. Even in that instant he strain- 
ed his eyes to catch one glance of the ship he had thought 
abandoned to the fury of the elements, and he again believed 
he beheld it, raised on the back of a huge billow, which dashed 
it down at the foot of a distant promontory, and closed over it. 
The headland was the Nikkur Noss, which he knew well, as 
the scene of his mispent labors. He might, perhaps, have 
looked longer, for the lightning continued to flash so fast that 
there was scarcely an interval of darkness, but with a tremeti' 
dous gush a column of foam rose up, from beyond the craggy 
ledge of the platform on which he lay, and, whirling round in the 
air, came towards him. 

What passed during a few succeeding moments, Spiel could 
not well remember. He felt himself raised from the moss, and 
borne along above it, and he saw the Peights' Aultar Stane 
twisted out of the earth. He heard a raging struggle, as of 
wind and water fighting for mastery, and he was hurled against 
a bank with violence, and deprived of his senses. 

When he recovered, the tempest had ceased, the heavens 
were clear and bright with a vivid illumination, and the air was 
still. He was lying, not where Petie *^«d UO: him, but at the 
foot of the ridge of eminences, bounding the little plain, and his 
frame seemed shaken and more powerless than before. He 
could now distinguish the roll of the waves on the shore, flow- 
ing as they were wont in calm weather, and he attempted to 
discover the time by the rise of the tide ; for there was not tlie 
least sign of dawn, though the sky was brilliantly enlightened. 
He listened attentively, and heard not only the brawling mur- 
mur of the sea pouring among the shingles, but a burst of solemn 
music mingled with it, yet so faint that he was not convinced 
of its reality. A pause ensued — again a strain of harmony float- 
ed on the untroubled air — and again it was lost as a gust of 
wind swept up the dell. Again he heard it louder than before, 
ILüd he fancied it approached him, and, as it continued, he belieT« 
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could distinguish the tune of a psalm he had heard sung 
B crew of a Dutch herringbuss, which had been off the 
ies in the preceding summer. Nay, he fancied he could 
five voices occasionally join the notes, and »ing the very 
^ he had formerly heard; for as 1 have said before, Trosk 
rstood the language. Although, when the winds rose he 
ra lost the sounds of this singular concert, yet, whenever 

was a lull, he was satisfied that it gradually drew nearer, 
le could now trace its advance, winding slowly up the glens 
below, towards that in which he was extended, 
length it was so distinct, that he was persuaded it must 
crossed the ledge that bounded the brink of the plain, and 
ideavored to raise his head, so that he might gain a view 
i source of this extraordinary melody. There was a loose 
lent of stone near him, and by dint of wriggling and push« 
imself along like a seal, he contrived to elevate his head 

it, and, looking forth, he beheld a long and gleamy pro- 
on approaching towards him, over the quaking bog on 
i he had at first been laid. Sorrow and dejection were 
ed on the countenances of the beings composing the troop, 
heir habiliments appeared heavy with moisture, and drip- 
like fresh sea weeds. They drew close up to him, and 

silent. First came the musicians, whose instruments he 
leard so long and so anxiously, but he could not scrutinize 

much, for, as they advanced opposite to him, they wheel- 
Fto the right and lefl, and took their stations on either side, 
front space was immediately occupied by a varied group, 
appeared, by their deportment, to precede some object of 

distinction, which, when they parted and filed off in the 

manner as the band, presented itself to view, 
lis was a tall, bulky, though well built man, whose capac- 
r belly was properly balanced by the protuberance of that 
which honor has assumed to herself His head was not 
, and his face appeared rather swollen. His shoulders 

wide, and were clothed in a full coat of broad cloth, fash- 
1 aAer the manner of the fourth generation past. Its skirts 
led below his knees, round which they curved. It was 
rless, but sleeves, vastly deep, hung from the artns, the 

of which were adorned with cut-steel buttons, of great 
mfercnce and brightness. Broad bands of rich gold lace 
red every seam and edge, more glorious in the eyes of the 
Ider than the setting sun, and the lapels of a quilted vest 

down from the immense orb of his bowels, heavy with the 
ous metal that braided them. His thighs were arrayed in 
:hes of scarlet velvet, silk hose disguised his legs, and 

square-toed shoes covered his feet, and lent their thongs 
pport gold buckles of great breadth, which glittered with 
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precious stones. On his head was placed a long, flowing, flax- 
en, curling wig, surmounted by a small three-cornered cocked 
hat, buttoned up with gold bands, and a long, straight, basket- 
hiked sword hung, suspended in a broad bufl-embroidered belt, 
by his side. In his hand he held a gold-headed clouded ground 
rattan, of great length and thickness, and close by his side walk- 
ed a black boy, bearing a long, twisted, grotesquely fashioned 
pipe, which he occasionally offered to his lord, who stopped 
and gave a solemn puff or two, and then proceeded. 

When he came immediately opposite to Spiel, he stood still 
and erect, and a number of others ranged themselves on his 
right hand and on his lefl, whose dresses were fine, but not so 
splendid as their superior's, and they bore pipes of common 
form only. Behind these drew up a group of persons, many of 
whom were ladies, some bearing infants in their arms, others 
leading children by their hands, all dressed in strange and gor- 
geous apparel, though of fashions unknown to him who beheld 
them; and, lastly, came a body of men and lads, with big loose 
trowsers, thick heavy jackets, and red worsted night-caps, whom 
Trosk instantly knew to be Dutch sailors. £ach of these had 
a quid of tobacco stuck in his cheek, and a short blackened 
pipe in his mouth, which he sucked in melancholy silence. 

The fisherman lay still, and saw this grim troop assemble 
around him, with feelings of mingled alarm and wonder; his 
heart did not sink, for it was kept alive by fearful curiosity, 
but cold sweats gathered upon his brow. Presently, the prin- 
cipal figure looked round, and seeing his attendants all in their 
stations, he took his long twisted pipe from the hands of the 
negro, and began to smoke in long and deep-drawn whiflTs; and 
this seemed as a signal to the rest to follow his example, for, 
immediately, every mouth was in action, and which ever way 
Spiel cast his looks, he beheld nothing but glowing tubes and 
gleaming eyes turned towards him, while wreaths of smoke rose 
up from the multitude, and formed a dense cloud-like canopy 
above them. Nevertheless, though he could plainly distin- 
guish the features and the dresses of this ghastly crew, he could 
also see the stars clearly glimmering through them, and now 
gleams of fire and electric flashes began to shoot across the 
heavens, and the sky grew more vividly bright than it had been. 
Still, though Trosk could behold all these appearances through 
the bodies of the phantoms, he could also perceive that his 
ghostly visitants were closing slowly upon him, that their ranks 
grew more dense, and the space between him and them more 
narrow, while their puffs became more violent, and the smoke 
rose up with redoubled velocity. 

The Shetlander was naturally a bold and, indeed, a despe* 
rate man, and he had come to the glen with the desire of con* 
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versing with beings of another world; but when he beheld this 
fearful, strange, and unintelligible multitude crowded round 
him, and pressing nearer and nearer as if about to overwhelm 
him, his courage yielded, his frame, shook, and the sweat ran 
copiously down his face. The appearance of the black boy 
occasioned him more terror than all the rest; for, never having 
seen a negro in those far distant isles, he believed him to be a 
little devil, and his white teeth and whiter eye-balls looked ter- 
rific against his sable face; but his terror redoubled, when, on 
turning his eyes up to look at the sky above, he perceived 
close behind his head that little dry withered man who had ac- 
costed him in the skiff, sitting now as rigidly upright as before, 
but with a pipe in his mouth, which he seemed to hold there as 
if in grave mockery of all the assembly. Trosk started convul- 
sively, and a choking sensation seized upon his throat; but, 
summoning all As energy, he mastered it, and directing himself 
to the principal person before him, he exclaimed, ^' In the name 
of him ye obey, who are ye? and what want ye all with me?" 

The great man gave three puffs, more solemnly than ever, 
upon this adjuration, and then, taking the pipe slowly from his 
lips, and giving it to his attendant, he replied, in a tone of chil- 
ling formality, **I am Aldret Janz Dundrellesy Vander Swel- 
ter, whilome commander of the good ship Carmilhan, of the 
city of Amsterdam, homeward bound from Batavia, in the east, 
which being in northern latitude, 60"^, 10'', and 17*^, 5', longi- 
tude east, from the island of Ters, at 12 p. m. on the night of 
the 21st of October, 1699, was cast away on the inhospitable 
rocks of this island, and all on board perished. These are 
mine officers, these my passengers, and these the mariners 
forming my gallant crew. Why hast thou called us up from 
our peaceful bowers, at the bottom of the ocean, where we rest 
soflly on beds of ooze, and smoke our pipes in quiet, listening 
to the songs of mermaids? — I say, why hast thou called us up?" 
Spiel had expected to commune with spirits, good or bad, but 
he had not anticipated a visit from the captain of the vessel he 
wished to rifle; and, indeed, the question he had to propose 
was rather an awkward one to put to Mynheer Vander Swelter, 
for ghosts are in general tenacious of hidden treasure, and a 
Dutch ghost was likely to be more tenacious than any other, 
and, in particular, the spirit of a commander in whose charge a 
treasure had been placed, since he might still think he had a 
right to preserve it for the true owners, or at least for their 
heirs lawfully begotten and duly qualified. But this was no 
lime for deliberation, and the prospect of gaining his wishes 
poured like a reviving cordial over the soul of the fisherman, 
aod washed away his terror. ** I would know," replied he, 
"where I can find the treasure with which your ship was 
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"At the bottom of the sea," answered the captain with a 
groan, which was echoed by all his crew. 

** At what place?" said Spiel, 

** In the Nikkur Noss," replied the spectre. 

** How came they there?" Inquired the Skerryman 

** How came you here?" answered the captain. 

'* I came here," said Spiel. 

*' 'T is false!" exclaimed the Spirit, "you came no farther 
than the Peghts* Aultar Stane." 

" I did not think of that," cried Trosk, whose eagerness for 
wealth did not allow him to think of any thing else; "but how 
shall I get them ? " 

* * A goose would dive in the Nikkur Noss for a herring, thou 
idiot," answered Mynheer Vander Swelter; "are not the trea- 
sures of the Carmilhan worth a similar exertion? — Would'st 
thou know more?" 

" Yes, how much shall I get?" said Spiel. 

" More than you will ever spend," replied the captain, and 
the little man grinned behind Trosk 's head, and the whole com- 
pany laughed loud. 

" Hast thou done with me?" said the commander. 

"Yes, I have," answered Spiel Trosk. " Thanks, and far« 
thee well!" 

" Farewell, till we meet again," said Mynheer Vander Swel- 
ter, facing about and marching off, preceded by his musicians, 
and followed by his officers, passengers, and crew, all puffing 
their pipes in majestic solemnity. 

Again the grave music was heard winding down the dell ac- 
companied by the words of the psalm, and the fisherman marked 
the notes grow fainter and fainter, till at length they were lost 
in the murmur of the waves. 

All the rest of the night Spiel spent in struggling to get free 
from his envelope, for he was anxious to commence his search 
for the treasures by the break of day. At length, towards dawn, 
he extricated one arm from its confinement, and with that un- 
bound the ropes that encircled the hide. 

The pleasure with which he once more rose upon his feet was 
considerable, but it was lessened when he perceived an eagle 
tearing open the bowels of the ill-fated Luckie, and recollected 
the grief of Petie for her death, and his strange behavior on the 
occasion. The intention, however, of enriching this friend of his 
youth, seemed to him ample compensation for his loss, and l^e 
looked for the Stane, which was not now by the side of the car- 
cass. He saw nothing but fragments of rock lying around, and 
supposing that it had been shattered to pieces, though scarcely 
waiting to think at all, he hurried towards the cabin of his part«« 
ner with the greatest precipitation. 
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Petie was lying on the ground, in a state of stupefaction ; he 
was clothed, and Trosk, from a glance at his hed, perceived that 
he had not been in it during the night and imagined that he had 
sunk on the earth the instant he had reentered the cottage. It 
was not without infinite difficulty that the impatient fisherman 
recovered his gentler partner, and, when he did revive him, the 
joy of Winwig knew no bounds. Even Luckie — poverty— -every 
thing, was forgotten in his delight at seeing Spiel alive and well. 
But the narrative, or rather the broken and disjointed sentences 
ottered by Trosk, soon dissipated this glimpse of happiness. 
"Dive in the Nikkur Noss! — dive like a cormorant intheNik- 
kur Noss!" was all he could exclaim, while his cheek resumed its 
paleness, and his teeth again became set firmly against dRh oth- 
er. ** I would dive into a whirlpool," cried Spiel, looking round 
upon the bare walls of the cottage, now deprived of all the 
marks of humble affluence they had formerly shown, " rather 
than see this. — No," he continued, ** whether you follSftv or 
desert me, I will go;" and with these words he seized a torch, 
a tinderbox, and a rope, and darted forward. 

Petie immediately set out after him, calling to him not to obey 
the counsel of the fiend, and reiterating all he had said on for- 
mer occasions; but to little purpose, for Spiel resolutely kept 
8o far ahead of him as not to hear his arguments, and, having 
reached the yawn, he leaped down to the shelf, where he had 
formerly rested, and pulled off his jacket. He then lit his torch, 
made fast the rope, and by its aid was beginning to descend, 
when Petie arrived. By this time the resolution of Winwig 
had again given way to the haste and energy of Trosk, and, 
without speaking, he also was prepared to descend; but he was 
stopped by his companion, who, in his usual commanding man- 
ner, bade him stay where he was, and aid him to go down by 
Jbolding and steadying the rope. 

A man less daring and determined than Trosk, would, under 
any circumstances, have found the descent impossible; the 
crags were slippery, and the rocks crumbled in his grasp, but 
avarice was his spur, and hope his guide, and by dint of perse- 
verance and resolution he passed by every obstacle. The Nik- 
kur No3s was at all times a retreat for turbulent waves and mur- 
muring winds, which seemed to seek its obscurity, to vent their 
rage in secret: but now unusual quiet reigned through the long 
tunnel, and when the Shetlander alighted on a projecting ledge, 
just above the level of the water, there was less uproar echoing 
through the vault than he had ever known. He immediately 
trimmed his torch, and looking down upon the stream that pour- 
ed through the channel saw nothing but a dark flow of water, 
eddying along, covered with froth and large bubbles. For a 
moment he considered how he should proceed, and he looked 
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up to the high rough arched ceiling, in wonder at its craggy 
surface, and at the pendant stalactites that hung dripping from 
every point. He turned again to the water, and saw along its 
edge large sea-nettles, whose red and blue tentacula glitter- 
ed in the light that he held in his hand. At length, with the 
impatience that had brought him there, he resolved to dive and 
search the bottom, through the whole of its length, and he laid 
his torch on the rock to prepare himself Whilst stripping, 
he fancied he saw something gleam through the water beneath 
where the link was placed, and being ready he plunged at once, 
and grasped a heavy body which he brought up. 

It w^ a small iron bound box, but the rust had eaten into 
its hin^B, and applying force the lid came off, and discovered 
a mass of golden coin. There was enough to have enriched the 
finder and his partner for their lives, and Petie loudly entreated 
Spiel to ascend, and tamper no longer with danger ; but Trosk 
only looked upon what he had gained as the first fruits of his 
long labors. He drew in his breath for another dive, though 
a rush of angry waves had rolled through the gulf, and the 
wind had begun to bellow. He stepped down to the water's 
edge, but started for he heard the word Carmilhan uttered with 
a titter, as he had often heard it whispered. He looked round 
and saw nothing, and smiled at his own imagination. He cast 
his eyes on the casket of ducats, and felt reanimated. Again 
he disappeared beneath the surface of the water — but he never 
rose again. A wild laugh re-echoed through the vault as he 
went down, and only a few bubbles came up at the place where 
he had plunged in. 

Petie returned alone, but he returned an altered man. His 
mind had given way under the repeated shocks it had received, 
and he gradually sunk into a state of idiocy. He paid no more 
attention to fishing, or to husbandry; every thing about him wenr 
to decay; he sold his boat and all he possessed, to support him- 
self, and his only pleasure or recreation consisted in wandering 
about the sides of the Voe, or ascending the Nikkur Noss, mut- 
tering to himself, or looking anxiously into vacancy, as if he ex- 
pected to see the spirit of Mynheer Vander Swelter start up 
from behind every stone. From this conduct he soon acquired 
the name of daft Petie, and he became an object both of pity 
and of terror to his countrymen, who, however, quickly abandon- 
ed the coast, to which he used principally to resort, as a place 
infested by beings of another world. 

Now comes the most singular part of my story; for it is so 
well attested that I know not how to doubt it, though it is so 
improbable that my reason will not allow me to give credit to it. 
One dark and windy night, a fisherman had been driven by stress 
of weather to tal^e shelter in the Voe, near which the cottags 
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of Winwig was situated. He had just moored his boat, and was 
preparing to cross the heath to the village, when he saw a ves- 
sel bearing down towards the coast, avoiding all the rocks and 
shoals, and standing as boldly in as if she could sustain no dam- 
age from those dangerous and secret enemies. 

The fisherman stood amazed at this unexpected sight. Hea- 
ren only knows how many ideas of ^torm ships and flying 
Dutchmen crossed his mind. At length he recollected himself 
sufficiently to be aware, that whatever the stranger might be, 
he hadtiifie enough to get out of the way, and he was preparing 
to fly when he saw a figure, which notwithstanding the dark- 
ness, he recognised as Petie, moving along in the oath he intend- 
ed to have pursued, brandishing his arms, and mutterinHo him- 
self, as was common with him in his nocturnal wanderings. 

The superstition of the islanders had attached a degree of 
terror to the p':;rson of Petie, which certainly, his still portly 
form and mild countenance i„auld not otherwise have inspired; 
and the fisherman, alarmed and hesitating between the two ob- 
jects of horror, had only sufficient sense left to throw himself 
on the ground, and crawl behind a small rock, which stood 
upon the shore, at a little distance from the foot of a cliff, 
where he hoped he might lie concealed till the danger was over. 
From this confined situation he could neither see nor hear any 
thing for some time, during which the winds arose and the sea 
became more agitated. At length, he, too, fancied he heard 
voices on the air, and shortly he found himself surrounded by 
a ghostly crew, who encircled him with glowing pipes and 
gleaming eyes, but in unbroken silence. 

For a long time this sight so terrified the Shetland fisherman, 
that, his tongue so cleaved to the roof of his mouth, that, though 
he longed to mutter out a prayer or an adjuration, he felt himself 
unable to articulate, and, when he did speak, he could not re- 
collect one word of the exorcism he had been meditating, but 
could only inquire, in the most brief and hurried terms, who 
his visiters were. He was answered immediately. — A figure, 
which he in^^tantly recognised as Spiel Trosk, followed by 
another, which he knew to be Winwig, stepped before the rest 
and said, — " I am Spiel Trosk, boatswain's mate of the good 
ship Carinilhaii — will you enter among our crew?'* At this 
instant, and before the Shetlander could find words for his in- 
tended refusal, a loud laugh resounded behind his head; he 
turned his eyes involuntarily, and beheld the little figure in the 
>ellow jacket and red cap, grinning diabolically. — This was too 
much — he could not bear it, and he fell back in a swoon. 

When he revived the morning had broken, but there wa' no 
trace left of the Carmilhan and her crew. The man, wh » is 
always described as a sensible and steady fellow, was so ' » ell 

7 
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convinced of the reality of his vision, that he voluntarily made 
oath of it before the proper authorities; but he was not believ- 
ed, or at least he was supposed to have fallen asleep, and 
dreamed of ghosts, till it was observed that Winwig was missing. 
This, indeed, made some stir, and the strictest inquiries were 
set on foot for him ; but he could never be found ; and it was 
supposed by the judicious, that in a fit of insanity he had thrown 
himself into the sea; but the superstitious maintain that he, too, 
was at length, persuaded to dive for the treasures of the Car- 
milhan — ^that he perished, and that his ghost now forms one ol , 
the spectral crew; and, in proof of this assertion, it is said that 
both he and Trosk, together with a motley crowd of Dutchmen, 
have been seen more than once haunting the Voe and th« 
promontory of the Nikkur Noss. 
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OR, 

THE MAGIC B Ali LS. 

' [From the German of A. Apel.] 



Black spirits and white. 
Blue spirits and gray, 
Mingle, mingle, mingle, 
You that mingle may. 



** Listen, dear wife," said Bertram, the forester of Linden- 
liayn, to his good and faithful Anne ; ** listen, 1 beseech you, 
:»ne moment. You know I have ever done my utmost to make 
you happy, and will still continue to do so; but this project is out 
of the question. I entreat you, do not encourage the girl any 
further '^ in the notion; settle the matter decidedly at once, and 
she will only drop a few silent tears, and then resign herself to 
my wishes ; but by these silly delays nothing rational can be 
effected.*' 

** But, dearest husband," objected the coaxing wife, "may 
not Catherine be as happy with William the clerk as with Robert 
the gamekeeper? Indeed you do not know him: he is so clever, 
80 good . so kind " 

** But no marksman," interrupted the forester. ** The situa- 
tion which I hold here has been possessed by my family for 
more than two hundred years, and has always descended down 
in a straight line from father to son. If, instead of this girl, 
Anne, you had brought me a boy, all would have been well; he 
would have had my situation, and the wench, if she had been 
in existence, might have chosen for her bridegroom him whom 
she loved best; now the thing is impossible. My son-in-law 
must also be my successor, and must therefore be a marksman. 
I shall have, in the first place, some trouble to obtain the trial 
for him ; and in the second, if he should not succeed, truly, I 
shall have thrown my girl away: so a clever huntsman she shall 
have. But observe, if you do not like him, I do not exactly in- 
sist upon Robert: find another active clever fellow for the girl, 
I will resign my situation to him, and we shall pass the rest of 
our lives free from anxiety and happily with our children. But 
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hush! — not another word! — I beseech you let me hear no more 
of the steward's clerk." 

Mother Anne was silenced ; she would fain have said a few 
more words in favor of poor William, but the forester, who was 
too well acquainted with the power of female persuasion, gave 
her no further opportunity; he took down his gun, whistled his 
dog, and strode away to the forest. The next moment, the fair 
curled head of Catherine, her face radiant with smiles, was pop- 
ped in at the door — ** Is all right, dear mother?" said she. 
** Alas! no, my child; do not rejoice too soon; " replied the sor- 
rowing Anne. ** Your father speaks kindly, but he has deter- 
mined to give you to nobody but a huntsman; and I know he 
will not change his mind." Catherine wept, and declared she 
would sooner die than wed any other than her own William. Her 
mother wept, fretted, and scolded by turns; till at length it was 
finally determined to make another grand attack upon the tough 
heart of old Bertram ; and, in the midst of a deliberation respect- 
ing the manner in which this was to be effected, the rejected 
lover entered the apartment. 

When William had heard the cause of the forester's objec- 
t.on, — *' Is that all, my Catherine,'* said he, pressing the weep- 
i!i^ girl to his bosom; ** then keep up your spirits, dearest, for 1 
wi'l myself become a forester. I am not unacquainted with wood- 
craft, for I was, when a boy, placed under the care of my uncle, 
the chief forester Finsterbuch, in order to learn it, and only at 
the earnest request of my uncle the steward, I exchanged the 
8hoo*'ng-pouch for the writing-desk. Of what use," continued 
the lover, ** would his situation and fine house be to me, if lean- 
not carry my Catherine there as the mistress of it ? If you are 
not more ambitious than your mother, dearest, and William the 
gamekeeper will be as dear to you as William the steward, I 
will become a woodsman directly: for the merry life of a for- 
ester is more delightful to me than the constrained habits of the 
town." 

*' dear, dear William," said Catherine — all the dark clouds 
of sorrow sweeping rapidly over her countenance, and leaving 
only a few drops of glittering sunny rain, sparkling in her sweet 
blue eyes — *' O beloved William! if you will indeed do this, all 
may yet be well: hasten to the forest, seek my father, and speak 
to him ere he have time to pass his word to Robert.*' ** Away," 
replied William, **to the forest; I will seek him out, and offer 
my services as gamekeeper: fear nothing, Catherine; give me 
a gun, and now for the huntsman's salute." 

What success he had in his undertaking was soon visible to 
the anxious eye of Catherine, on her father's return with him 
from the forest. ** A clever lad, that William," said the old man; 
** who would have expected such a shot in a townsman? I '11 
speak to the steward my self to-morrow ; it would be a thousand 
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pities such a marksman should not stick to the nohle huntsman 
crafl. Ha! ha! he will become a second Kuno. But do you 
know who Kuno was? " demanded he of William. 

The latter replied in the negative. 

** Lo you there now! " ejaculated Bertram; ** I thought 1 had 
told you long since. He was my ancestor, the first who pos- 
sessed this situation. He was originally a poor horseboy in the 
train of the knight of Wippach; but he was clever, obliging, 
grew a favorite, and attended his master every where, to tour- 
naments and hunting parties. Once his knight accompanied the 
duke on a grand hunting match, at which all the nobles attended. 
The hounds chased a huge stag towards them, upon whose back, 
to their great astonishment, sat tied a human being, shrieking 
aloud in a most frightful manner. There existed at that period, 
among the feudal lords, an inhuman custom of tying unhappy 
wretches who incurred their displeasure (perhaps by slight trans- 
gressions against the hunting laws) upon stags, and then driv- 
ing them into the forest to perish miserably by hunger, or at 
least to be torn to pieces by the brambles. The duke was ex- 
cessively enraged at this sight, and offered immense rewards to 
any one who would shoot the stag ; but clogged his benefactions 
with death to the marksman, should his erring bullet touch the 
victim, whose life he was desirous to preserve, in order to ascer- 
tain the nature of his offence. Startled by the conditions, not 
oncL of the train attempted the rescue of the poor wretch, till 
Kuno, pitying his fate, stepped forward and boldly offered his 
aerviccs. The duke having accepted them, he took his rifle, 
loaded it in God's name, and earnestly recommending the ball 
to all the saints and angels in heaven, fired steadily into the bush 
in which he believed the stag had taken refuge. His aim was 
true; the animal instantly sprung out, plunged to the earth, and 
expired; put the poor culprit escaped unhurt, except that his 
hands and face were miserably torn by the briers. The duke 
kept his word well, and gave to Kuno and his descendants for- 
ever this situation of forester. But envy naturally follows mer- 
it, and my good ancestor was not long in making the discovery. 
There were many of the duke's people who had an eye to this 
situation, either for themselves or some cousin or dear friend, 
and these persuaded their masters that Kuno's wonderful suc- 
cess was entirely owing to sorcery ; upon which, though they 
could not turn him out of his post, they obtained an order that 
every one of his descendants should undergo a trial of his skill 
before he could be accepted; but which, however, thechief for- 
ester of the district, before whom the essay is made, can render 
as easy or difficult as he pleases. I was obliged to shoot a ring 
out of the beak of a wooden bird, which was swung backwards 
and forwards; but I did not fail, any more than my forefathers; 
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and he who intends to succeed me, and wed my Catherine, must 
be at least as good a marksman/' 

William, wEo had listened very attentively, was delighted with 
this piece of family history; he seized the old man's hand, and 
joyously promised to become, under his direction, the very first 
of marksmen ; such as even grandfather Kuno himself should 
have no cause to blush for. 

Scarcely had fourteen happy days passed over his head, ere 
William was settled as gamekeeper in the forester's house ; and 
Bertram, who became fonder of him every day, gave his formal 
consent to his engagement with Catherine. It was, however, 
agreed that their betrothment should be kept secret until the 
day of the marksman's trial, when the forester expected to give 
a greater degree of splendor to his family festival by the pres- 
ence of the duke's commissary. The bridegroom swam in an 
ocean of delight, and so entirely forgot himself and the whole 
world in the sweet opening heaven of love, that Bertram fre- 
quently insisted, that he had not been able to hit a single mark 
since he had aimed so successfully at Catherine. 

And so it really was. From the day of his happy betroth- 
ment, William had encountered nothing but disasters while 
shooting. At one time his gun missed fire ; at another, when 
he aimed at a deer, he lodged the contents of his rifle in the 
trunk of a tree: when he came home, and emptied his shooting- 
pouch, he found, instead of partridges, rooks and crows, and in 
lieu of hares, dead cats. The forester at length grew seriously 
angry, and reproved him harshly for his carelessness; even 
Catherine began to tremble for the success of the master-shot. 

William redoubled his diligence, but to no purpose; the near* 
er the approach of the important day, the more alarming grew 
his misfortunes; every shot missed. At length he was almost 
afraid to fire a gun, lest he should do some mischief; for he had 
already lamed a cow and almost killed the cowherd. 

** I insist upon it," said the gamekeeper Rudolph, one even- 
ing, to the party, ** I insist upon it that some wizard has bewitch- 
ed William, for such things could not happen naturally; there- 
fore let us endeavor to loosen the charm." — ** Superstitious 
stuff*!" interrupted Bertram, angrily; '*an honest woodsman 
should not even think of such trash. Do you forget the three 
things which a forester ought to have, and with which he will 
always be successful, in spite of sorcery .^ Come, to your wits, 
answer my query." 

"That can I truly," answered Rudolph; *'he should have 
great skill, a keen dog, and a good gun." 

** Enough," said Bertram; **with these three things every 
charm may be loosened, or the owner of them is a dunce and 
no shot." 

** Under favor, father Bertram," said William, " here is my 
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"It* 

gun; what have you to object against it? and as for my skill, I 
do not like to praise myself, but I think T am as j^* a sportsman 
as any in the country; nevertheless, it seems aMTall my balls 
went crooked, or as if the wind blew them away from the barrel 
of my gun. Only tell me what I shall do. I am willing to do 
anything." ** It is singular/' muttered the forester, who did 
not know what else to say. 

** Believe me William,** again began Rudolph, ** it is nothing 
but what I have said. Try only once: go on a Friday, at mid- 
night, to a cross road, and make a circle round you with the 
ramrod, or with a bloody sword, which must be blessed three 
times, in the name of Sammiel" — ** Silence!" interrupted Ber- 
tram, angrily: ** know ye whose name that is? he is one of the 
fiend's dark legion. God protect us and every Christian from 
him!*' William crossed himself devoutly, and would hear 
nothing further, though Rudolph still maintained his opinion. 
He passed the night.in cleaning his gun, and examining minutely 
every screw, resolving, at dawn of day, once more to sally forth, 
and try his fortune in the forest. He did so, but, alas! in vain. 
Mischiefs thickened round him: at ten paces distance he fired 
three times at a deer; twice his gun missed fire, and although 
it went off the third time, yet the stag bounded away unhurt 
into the midst of the forest. Full of vexation, he threw himself 
under a tree, and cursed his fate, when suddenly a rustling was 
heard among the bushes, and a queer-looking soldier with a 
wooden leg came hopping out from among them. 

** Holloa! huntsman,** he began, laughing at the disconso- 
late-looking William, ** what is the matter with you? Are you 
in love, or is your purse empty, or has anybody charmed your 
gun? Come, don't look so blank; give me a pipe of tobacco, 
and we'll have achat together.*' 

William sullenly gave him what he asked, and the soldier 
threw himself down in the grass by the side of him. The con- 
versation naturally turned upon woodcraft, and William related 
his misfortunes to him. ** Let me see your gun," said the 
soldier. William gave it. ** It is assuredly bewitched,*' said 
he of the wooden leg, the moment he had taken it in his hand; 
**you will not be able to fire a single shot with it; and if they 
have done it according to rule, it will be the same with every 
gun you shall take into your hands.'* 

William was startled; he endeavored to raise objections 
against the 6tranger*s belief in witches, but the latter oftered to 
cive him a proof uf the justice of his opinions. ** To us sol- 
diers,'* said ho, ** there is nothin«; strange; and I could tell you 
many wonderful things, but which would detain us here till 
nifflit. But look here, for instance: this is a ball which is sure 
of hitting its mark, because it possesses some particular virtue: 
try it; you won't miss." William loaded his gun, and looked 
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around for an object to aim at. A large bird of prey hovered 
high above the forest, li^e a moving dot; — ** Shoot that kite," 
said the one-legged companion. W illiam laughed at hÜ absur- 
dity, for the bird was hovering at a height which the eye itself 
could scarcely reach. "Laugh not, but fire,'* said the other, 
grimly; " I will lay my wooden leg that it falls." William fired, 
the black dot simk, and a huge kite fell bleeding to the ground. 
** You would not be surprised at that,'* said he of the wooden 
leg to the huntsman, who was speechless and staring with as- 
tonishment; ^'you would not, I repeat, be surprised at that, if 
you were better acquainted witli the wonders of your craft 
Even the casting such halls as these is one of the least impor- 
tant thinfrs in it; it merely requires dexterity and courage, 
because it must be done in the ni^ht. I v/ill teach vou 'for 
nothing wlien wo meet again; i^ow I must away, for the bell 
has tolled seven. In the meantime — here, try a few of my balls: 
still you look incredulous — well — till we meet again" 

The soldier gave William a handful of balls, and departed 
Full of astonishment, and still distrusting the evidence of his 
senses, the latter tried another of the balls, and again struck an 
almost unattainable object: he loaded his gun in the usual man- 
ner, and again missed the easiest! He darted forward to fol- 
low the crippled soldier, but the latter was no longer in the 
forest ; and \VilIiam was obliged to remaia satisfied with the 
promise which he had given of meeting him again hereafter. 

Great joy it gave to the honest forester when William return- 
ed, as before, loaded with game from the forest. He was now 
called upon to explain the circumstance; but not being pre- 
pared to give a reason, and above all, dreading to say any thing 
upon the subject of his infallible balls, he attrilnited his ill luck 
to a fault in his gun, which he had only, he pretended, last night 
discovered and rectified. " Did I not tell you so, wife,*' said 
Bertram, laughing. " Your demon was lodged in the barrel; 
and the ffoblin which threw down father Kuno this morninff, sat 
grinning onthe rusty nail." " What say you of a goblin," de- 
manded Willinm; " and what has happened to father Kuno.'" 
*' Simply this," replied Bertram; "his portrait fell of itself from 
the wall this morning, just as the bell tolled seven; and thfe 
silly women settled it that a goblin must be at the bottom of the 
mischief, and that we are haunted according]"." 

*' At seven," repeated William, '' at seven!" and he thougl ^ 
with a strange feeling of affright, of the soldier who parted from 
him exactly at that moment. "Yes, seven," continued Ber- 
tram, still laughing. " I do not wonder at your surprise; it is 
not a usual ghostly hour, but Anne would have it so." The 
latter shook her head doubtfully, and prayed that all might end 
well; while William shivered from head to foot, and woftld 
secutly have vowed not to use the magic balls, but that Ihc 
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thought of his ill luck haunted him. *^ Only one of them,'* said 
he internally; ** only one of them for the master-shot, and then 
Ihave^one with them forever.*' But the forester urged him 
the next instant to accompany him into the forest; and as he 
dared not excite fresh suspicions of his want of skill, nor offend 
the old man by refusing, he was again compelled to make use 
of his wondrous balls; and in the course of a few days he had so 
accustomed himself to the use of them, and so entirely recon- 
cilled his conscience to their doubtful origin, that he saw noth- 
ing sinful or even objectionable in the business. He constantly 
traversed the forest, in the hope of meeting the strange giver 
of the balls; for the handful had decreased to two, and if he 
wished to make sure of the master-shot, the utmost economy 
was necessary. One day he even refused to accompany Ber- 
tram, for the next was to be the day of trial, and the chief 
forester was expected; it was possible he might require other 
proofs than the mere formal essay, and William thus felt himself 
secure. But in the evening, instead of the commissary, came a 
messenger from the duke, with an order for a large delivery of 
game, and to announce that the visit of the chief forester would 
be postponed for eight days longer. 

William felt as if he could have sunk into the bosom of the 
earth, as he listened to the message, and his excessive alarm 
would have excited strange suspicions, if all present had not 
been ready to ascribe it to the delay of his expected nuptials. 
He was now obliged to sacrifice at least one of his balls, but 
he solemnly swore nothing should rob him of the other but the 
forester's master-shot. 

Bertram was outrageously angry when William returned 
from the forest with only one stag; for the delivery order was 
considerable. He was still more angry the next day at noon, 
when Rudolph returned loaded with an immense quantity of 
game, and William returned with none: he threatened to dismiss 
him, and retract his promise respecting Catherine, if he did 
not bring down at least two deer on the following day. Cath- 
erine was in the greatest consternation, and earnestly besought 
him to make use of his utmost skill, and not let a thought of 
her interrupt his duties while occupied in the forest. He de- 
parted — his heart loaded with despair. Catherine, he saw too 
plainly, was lost to him forever; and nothing remained but the 
choice of the manner in which he should destroy his happiness. 
Whilst he stood lost in the agonizing anticipation of his impend- 
ing doom, a herd of deer approached close to him. Mechanical- 
ly he felt for his last ball; it felt tremendously heavy in his hand: 
he was on the point of dropping it back, resolving to preserve 
his treasure at every hazard, when suddenly he saw — O sight 
of joy! — the one-legged soldier approaching. Delightedly he 
let the ball drop into the barrel, fired, brought down a brace 
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of deer, and hastened forward to meet his friend ; but he was 
gone ! William could not discover him in the forest. 

" Hark ye, William!" said the forester to him in the eve- 
ning, rousing him from the torpor of grief into which he had 
fallen ; * * you must resent this affront as earnestly as myself: 
nobody shall dare utter falsehoods of our ancestor Kuno, nor 
accuse him as Rudolph is now doing. I insist," continued he, 
turning again to the latter, '' if good angels helped him, (which 
was very likely, for in the Old Testament we frequently read 
of instances of their protection,) we ought to be grateful, and 
praise the wonderful goodness of Grod. But nobody shall ac- 
cuse Kuno of practising the black art. He died happily — ay, 
and holily, in his bed, surrounded by children and grandchil- 
dren — which he who carries on a correspondence with the evil 
one never does. I saw a terrible example of that myself, when 
I was a forester's boy in Bohemia." 

" Let us hear how it happened, good Bertram," said all the 
listeners ; and the forester nodded gravely, and continued. 

** I shiver when I think of it; but I will tell you nevertheless. 
When a young man, practising with other youths under the 
chief foresters, there used frequently to join us a town lad, a 
fine daring fellow, who, being a great lover of field sports, 
came out to us as oflen as he could. He would have made a 
good marksman, but was too flighty and thoughtless, so that 
he frequently missed his mark. Once, when we ridiculed his 
awkwardness, we provoked him into a rage, and he swore by 
all that was holy that he would soon fire with a more certain 
aim than any game-keeper in the country, and that no animal 
should escape him, either in the air or on the earth. But he 
kept his light oath badly. A few days afterwards an unknown 
huntsman roused us early, and told us that a man was lying in 
the road and dying without assistance. It was poor Schmid. 
He was covered with wounds and blood, as if he had been torn 
by wild beasts: he could not speak, for he was quite senseless, 
with scarcely any appearance of life. He was conveyed to 
Prague, anH just before his death declared, that he had been 
out with an old mountain huntsman to a cross road, in order to 
cast the magic balls, which are sure of hitting their mark; but 
that making some fault or omission, the demon had treated him 
so roughly that it would cost him his life." 

**Did he not explain? " asked William, shuddering. 

** Surely, " replied the forester. * * He declared before a court 
of justice, that he went out to the cross road with the old game- 
keeper; that they made a circle with a bloody sword, and after- 
wards set it round with skulls and bones. The mountain hunter 
then gave his directions to Schmid as to what he was to do: he 
was to begin when the clock struck eleven to cast the balls, 
and neither to cast more nor fewer than sixty-three; one either 
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above or under this number would, when the bell tolled midnight, 
be the cause of his destruction: neither was he to speak a single 
word during his work, nor move from the circle, whatever might 
happen, above, below, or around him. Fulfilling these condi- 
tions, sixty balls would be sure of hitting, and the remaining 
three only would miss. Schmid had actually begun casting the 
balls when, according to what we could gather from him, he 
saw such cruel and dreadful apparitions, that he at length shriek- 
ed and sprung out of the circle, falling senseless to the ground; 
from which trance he did not recover till under the hands of the 
physician in Prague." 

** Heaven preserve us!" said the forester's wife, crossing 
herself. ** It is a very deadly sin undoubtedly, " pursued Ber- 
tram, ''and a true woodsman would scorn such practice. He 
needs nothing but skill, and a good gun, as you have lately ex- 
perienced, William. 1 would not, for my own part, fire off such 
balls for any price; I should always fear the fiend would, at some 
time or other, conduct the ball to his own mark instead of t^ 
mine." 

Night drew round them with the conclusion of the forester's, 
story. He went to his quiet bed, but William remained in rest- 
less agony. It was in vain that he attempted to compose him- 
self. Sleep fled entirely from his spirit. Strange objects flitted 
past him, and hovered like dark omens over his pillow. The 
strange soldier of the forest, Schmid, Catherine, the duke's 
commissary, all rushed before his eyes, and his fevered imagi- 
nation converted them into the most dreadful groups. Now, 
the miserable Schmid stood warningly before him, and hollowly 
pointed to his newly bleeding wounds; then the dark distorted 
face faded to the pallid features of Catherine wrestling with the 
strength of death; while the wild soldier of the forest stood 
mocking his agony with a hellish laugh of scorn. The scene 
then changed to his mind, and he stood in the forest before the 
commissary, preparing for the master-shot. He aimed — fired — 
missed. Catherine sunk down on the earth. Bertram drove 
liira away; while the one-legged soldier, now a.gain a friend, 
brought him fresh balls; but too late — the trial was over, and 
he was lost. 

In this manner wore away his agonized night, and with the 
earliest dawn he sought the forest, hoping to meet with the 
soldier; the clear morning air chased away the dark images of 
sleep from his brow, and ennerved his drooping spirit. ''Fool!" 
said he to himself, " because I cannot understand what is mys- 
terious, must the mystery therefore be a sin.^ Is what I seek so 
contrary to nature that it requires the aid of spirits to obtain it? 
Does not man govern the mighty instinct of animals, and make 
Ihem move according to me will of their master.^ Why then, 
should he not be able by natural means, to command the course 
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of inanimate metal which receives force and motion only through 
him? Nature is rich iu wonders which we do not comprehend 
and shall I forfeit my happiness for an ignorant prejudice only? 
No! Spirits I will not call upon, hut nature and her hidden pow- 
ers I will challenge and use, even though unable to explain its 
mystery. I will seek the soldier, and, if I cannot find him, I 
will at least be bolder than Schmid, for I have a better cause 
He was urged by presumption, I by love and honor." 

But the soldier appeared not, however earnestly William 
sought him; neither could any of those of whom he inquired 
give him the slightest information respecting him, and two days 
were wasted in these anxious and fruitless inquiries. 

''Then be it so," exclaimed the unhappy young man; and in 
a fit of despair he resolved to cast the magic balls in the forest. 
**My days," he added, '' are numbered to me; this night will 
I seek the cross road. Into its silent and solitary recess no one 
will dare to intrude; and the terrible circle will I not leave till 
the fearful work shall be done." 

But when tlie shadows of evening fell upon the earth, and after 
William had provided lead, bulletmould, and coals, for his noc- 
turnal occupation, he was gently detained by Bertram, who felt, 
he said, so severe an« oppression, that he entreated him to re- 
main in his chamber during the night. Catherine offered her 
services, but they were, to her astonishment, declined. *'At 
any other time," said her father, " I should have preferred you, 
but to-night it must be William. I shall be happier if he will 
remain with me." 

William hesitated. He grew sick in his inmost heart. He 
would have objected, but Catherine's entreaties were so earnest, 
her voice so irresistible, that he had nothing to oppose against 
her wishes. He remained in the chamber, and in the morning 
Bertram's dark fears had faded, and he laughed at his own ab- 
surdity. Ho proposed going to the forest, but William, who 
intended to devote the day to his search for the soldier, dissuad- 
ed him, and departed alone. He went, but returned disappoint- 
ed, and once more resolved to seek the forest at night. As he 
approached the house, Catherine met him. "Beloved William," 
said she, ''you have a visiter, and a dear one, but you must 
guess who it is." 

William was not at all disposed to guess, and still less to re- 
ceive visits; for at that time the dearest friend would have been 
the most unwelcome intruder. He answered peevishly, and 
was thinking of a pretext to turn back, when the door of the 
house opened, and the pale moon threw her soft ray upon a vene- 
rable old man, in the garb of a huntsman, v/ho extended his 
arms towards him; and "William," said a kind and well-known 
voice, and the next instant the young forester found himself 
folded to the bosom of his beloved uncle. 
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Ah ! magic of early ties, dear recollections, and filial gratitude ! 
William felt them all; his heart was full of joy, and all other 
thoughts were forgotten. Suddenly spoke the warning voice to 
the tranquil happy dreamer. The midnight hour struck, and 
William, with a shudder, remembered what he had lost. ** But 
one night more remains to me," said he, ** to-morrow, or never.'* 
His violent agony did not escape the eye of his uncle, but he 
ascribed it to fatigue, and excused himself for detaining him 
from his needful rest, on account of his own departure, which 
he could not delay beyond the following day. ** Yet grieve not, 
William," said the old man as he retired to rest;" grieve not 
for this short hour thus spent, you will only sleep the sounder 
for it.*' William shivered, for to his ear these words conveyed 
a deeper meaning. There was a dark foreboding in his heart, 
that the execution of his plan would forever banish the quiet of 
sleep from his soul. 

But day dawned — passed — and evening descended. * * It must 
be now or never," thought William, **for to-morrow will be 
the day of trial." The females had been busied in preparations 
for the wedding and the reception of their distinguished guest. 
Anne embraced William when he returned, and, for the first 
time, saluted him with the dear name of son. The tender joy 
of a young and happy bride glittered in the sweet eyes of 
Catherine. The supper-table was covered with flowers, good 
f^od, and large bottles of long-hoarded wine from the stores of 
Bertram. ** Children," said the old man, '* this is our own fes- 
tival; let us, therefore, be happy: to-morrow we shall not be 
alone, though you may, perhaps, be happier. I have invited 

the priest, dear Vi'^iliiam, and when the trial is over" A loud 

skriek from Catherine interrupted the forester. Kiino's picture 
had again fallen from its place, and had struck her severely on 
the forehead. Bertram grew angry. *' I cannot conceive," 
said he, *' why this picture is not hung properly; this is the 
second time it has given us a fri^^ht: are you hurt, Catherine?" 
" It is of no consequence," replied the maiden, gently wiping 
away tlie blood from her bright curls; "I am less hurt than 
frijihtened." 

William grcv/ sick when he beheld her pale face, and fore- 
head bathed i;i blood. So ho had seen her in his distempered 
dreams on that dreadful night: and this reality conjured up all 
those fearful fantasies anew. His determination of proceeding 
in his plan was shaken: but the wine, which he drank in great- 
er quantities than usual, filled him with a wild courage, and 
ennerved him to undertake its execution. The clock struck 
nine. Love and valor must combat with danger, thought Wil- 
liam. But he sought in vain for a decent pretence to leave his 
Catherine. How could he quit her on the bridal eve.^ Time 
flew with the rapiditv of an arrow, and he sufiered agonies even 

8 
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in the soft arms of rewarding love. Ten o'clock struck: the 
decisive moment was come. Withoirt taking leave, William 
started from his bride, and left the house to range the forest. 
'* Whither go you, William?*' said her mother, following him, 
alarmed. **I have shot a deer, which I had forgotten," an- 
swered the youth. She still entreated, and Catherine looked 
terrified, for she felt that there was something (though she knew 
not what) to fear, from his distracted manner. But their sup- 
plications were unheeded. William sprung from them both, 
and hastened into the forest. 

The moon was on the wane, and gleamed a dark red light 
above the horizon. Gray clouds flew rapidly past, and some- 
times darkened the surrounding country, which was soon 
relighted up by the wild and glittering moonlight. The birch 
and aspen trees nodded like spectres in the shade; and to Wil- 
liam the silver poplar was a white shadowy figure, which solemn- 
ly waved, and beckoned him to return. He started, and felt as 
if the two extraordinary interpositions to his plan, and the 
repeated falls of the picture, were the last admonitions of his 
departing angel, who thus warned him against the commission of 
an unblessed deed. Once more he wavered in his intention 
Now he had even determined to return, when a voice whisper- 
ed close to him, ** Fool! hast thou not already used the magic 
balls, and dost thou only dread the toil of laboring for them?" 
He paused. The moon shone brilliantly out from a dark cloud, 
and lighted up the tranquil roof of the forester's humble dwell- 
ing. William saw Catherine's window shine in the silvery ray, 
and he stretched out his arms towards it, and again directed his 
steps towards his home. Then the voice rose whisperingly 
again around him, and, ** Hence! — to thy work! — away!" it 
murmured; while a strong gust of wind brought to his ear the 
stroke of the second quarter. **To my work," he repeated; 
** ay ; it is cowardly to return half way — foolish to give up the 
great object, when, for a lesser, I have already perhaps risked 
my salvation. I will finish." 

He strode rapidly forward. The wind drove the fugitive clouds 
over the moon, and W^illiam entered the deep darkness of the 
forest. Now he stood upon the cross road; the magic circle was 
drawn; the skulls and bones of the dead laid in order around it; 
the moon buried herself deeper in the cloudy mass, and left the 
glimmering coals, at intervals fanned into a blaze by the fitful 
gusts of wind, alone to lighten the midnight deep, with a wild 
and melancholy glare. Remotely the third quarter sounded 
from a dull and heavy tower clock. W^illiam put the casting 
ladle upon the coals, and threw the lead into it, together with 
three balls, which had already hit their mark, according to the 
huntsman's usage: then the forest began to be in motion; the 
night ravens, owls, and bats, fluttered up and down, blinded by 
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.he glare of light. They fell from their boughs, and placed 
themselves among the bones around the circle, where, with hol- 
low croakings and wild jabberings, they held an unintelligible 
conversation with the skulls. Momentarily their numbers in- 
creased, and among and above them hovered pale cloudy forms, 
some shaped like animals, some like human beings. The gusts 
of wind sported frightfully with their dusky vapoury forms, scat- 
tering and re-uniting them like the dews of the evening shades. 
One form alone stood motionless and unchanged near the circle, 
gazing with fixed and woful looks at William; once it lifled up 
its pale hands in sorrow, and seemed to sigh. The fire burned 
gloomily at the moment ; but a large gray owl flapped its wings, 
and fanned the dying embers into light. William turned shivering 
away ; for the countenance of his dead mother gazed mournfully 
at him from the dark and dusky figure. 

The bell tolled eleven; the pale figure vanished with a groan; 
the owls and night ravens flew screeching up into the air, and 
the skulls and bones clattered beneath their wings. William 
knelt down by his hearth of coals. He began steadily to cast, 
and, with the last sound of the bell, the first ball fell from the 
mould. 

The owls and the skulls were quiet; but along the road an 
old woman, bent down with the weight of age, advanced towards 
the circle. She was hung around with wooden spoons, ladles, 
and oiher kitchen utensils, which made a frightful clattering. 
The owls screeched at her approach, and caressed her with their 
wings. Arrived at the circle, she stooped down to seize the 
bones and the skulls; but the coals hissed fiames at her, and 
she drew back her withered hands from the fire. Then she 
paced round the circle, and, grinning and chattering, held up 
her wares towards William. ** Give me the skulls," she gab- 
bled; ** give me the skulls, and I will give thee my treasures; 
give me the skulls, the skulls; what canst thou want with the 
trash? Thou art mine — mine, dear bridegroom; none can help 
thee: thou canst not escape me; thou must lead with me in the 
bridal dance. Come away, thou bridegroom mine!" 

William's heart throbbed; but he remained silent, and hasten- 
ed on with his work. The old woman was not a stranger to 
him. A mad beggar had oflen haunted the neighborhood, until 
she found an asylum in the mad-house. Now, he knew not 
whether her appearance was a reality or a delusion. In a short 
time she grew enraged, threw down her stick, and chattered 
anew at William. ** Take these for our nuptial night," she 
cried: *' the bridal bed is ready, and to-morrow, when evening 
cometh, thou wilt be wedded to me. Come soon, my love; de- 
lay not, my bridegroom; come soon." And she hobbled slowly 
away into the forest. 

Suddenly there arose a rattling like the noise of wheels, min« 
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gled with the cracking of whips and shouting of men. A car- 
riage came headlong, with six horses and outriders. "What 
IS the meaning of all this in the road?" cried the foremost horse- 
man. *' Room there!" William looked up. Fire sprung from 
the hoofs of the horses, and round the wheels of the carriage: 
it shone like the glimmering of phosphorus. He suspected a 
magical delusion, and remained quiet. "On, on, upon it! — 
over it! down! down!" cried the horseman; and in a moment 
the whole troop stormed in headlong upon the circle. William 
plunged down to the earth, and the horses reared furiously 
above his head; but the airy cavalry whirled high in the air 
with the carriage, and, afler turning several times round the 
magic circle, disappeared in a storm of wind, which tore the 
tops of the mightiest trees, and scattered their branches to a 
distance. 

Some time elapsed ere William could recover from his terror. 
At length he compelled his trembling fingers to be steady, and 
cast a few balls without further interruption. Again the well- 
known tower clock struck, and to him in the dreadful solitary 
circle, consoling as the voice of humanity, rose the sound from 
the habitations of men, but the clock struck the quarter thrice. 
He shuddered at the lightning like flight of time; for a third 
part of his work was hardly done. Again the clock struck, for 
the fourth time! — Horror! — his strength was annihilated, every 
limb was palsied, and the mould fell out of his trembling hand. 
He listened, in the quiet resignation of despair, for the stroke 
of the full, the terrible, midnight hour. The sound hesitated — 
delayed — was silent. To palter with the awful midnight was 
too daring and too dangerous even to the dreadful powers of 
darkness. Hope again raised the sunk heart of William; he 
hastily drew out his watch, and beheld it pointing to the second 
quarter of the hour. He looked gratefully up towards heaven, 
and a feeling of piety moderated the transport, which, contrary 
to the laws of the dark world, would otherwise have burst forth 
in loud and joyous exclamations. Strengthened, by the ex- 
perience of the last half-hour, against any new delusion, Wil- 
liam now went boldly on with his work. Every thing was si- 
lent around him, except that the owls snored in their uneasy 
sleep, and at intervals struck their beaks against the bones of 
the dead. Suddenly it was broken by a crackling among the 
bushes. The sound was familiar to the sportsman, and, as he 
expected, a huge wild boar broke through the briers, and came 
foaming towards the circle. Believing this to be a reality, he 
sprung hastily on his feet, seized his gun, and attempted to fire. 
Not a single spark came from the flint. Startled at his danger, 
he drew his hunting knife to attack it, — when the bristly sav- 
age, like the carriage and the horses, ascended high above his 
head, and vanished into the silent fields of air. 
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The anxious lover worked on steadily to regain the time he 
had so unhappily lost. Sixty balls were cast. He looked joy- 
fully upwards; the clouds were dispersing, and the moon again 
threw her bright rays upon the surrounding country; he was 
rejoicing in the a;>proaching end of his labors, when an agoniz- 
ed voice, in the t )nes of Catherine, shrieked out the name of 
*' William!" In the next moment, he beheld his beloved dart 
from among- the bushes, and gaze fearfully around her. Fol- 
lowing her distracted steps, and panting closely behind her, trod 
the mad beggar woman, extending her withered arms towards 
the fugitive, whose light dress, fluttering in the wind, she repeat- 
edly attempted to grasp. Catherine collected her expiring 
strength in one desperate effort to escape, when the long-sought 
soldier of the forest planted himself before her and delayed her 
flight. The hesitation of the moment gained time for the mad 
woman, who sprung wildly upon Catherine, and grasped her in 
her long and fleshless hands. William could endure it no longer, 
he dashed the last ball from his hand, and was on the point of 
springing from the circle, when the bell tolled midnight, and 
the delusion vanished. The owls knocked the skulls and bones 
cluttering against each other, and flew up again to their hiding 
places; the coals were suddenly extinguished; and William 
sunk, exhausted with fatigue, to the earth; but there was no 
rest for him in the forest; he was again disturbed by the slow 
and sullen approach of a stranger, mounted upon a huge and 
coal-black steed: he stopped before the demolished magic circle, 
and, addressing the huntsman, — *'You have stood the trial 
well," said he; '* what do you require of me?" 

" Of you, stranger, nothing," replied William; ** of that of 
which I had need, I have prepared for myself." 

**But with my assistance," continued the stranger; ** there- 
fore a share of it belongs to me." "Certainly not," replied 
the huntsman; I h^ve neither hired you nor called upon you." 

The horseman smiled. **You are bolder than your equals 
are wont to be," said he. *' Take then the balls which you 
have cast: sixty for you, three for me. The first hit, the second 
miss. When we meet again you will understand me." 

William turned away. **I will not meet you again; I will 
never see you more," he cried, trembling. *' Why do you turn 
from me?" demanded the stranger, with a horrible laugh: *'do 
you know me?" "No; no," said the huntsman, shuddering; 
** I know you not; I will not even look upon you. Whoever 
you may be, leave me." 

The black horseman turned his steed. " The rising hairs of 
your head," cried he with gloomy gravity, " declare that you 
do know me. You are right; I am he whom you name in the 
aecrecv of your soul, and shudder to think you have done so. " 
At these words he disappeared, and the trees under which he 
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had stood let their withered branches sink helpless and dead to 
the earth. 

** Merciful Heaven! William," said Catherine, on remarking 
his pale and distracted look, ^n his return aAer midnight; '^ what 
has happened to you ? you look as if you had just risen from the 
grave." ** It is the night air," he replied; ** and I am not well. ** 
** But, William," said the forester, who had just entered, ** why 
then would you go to the forest: something has happened to 
you there. Boy, you cannot thus blind me." 

William was startled; the sad solemnity of Bertram's manner 
struck him. ** Yes, something has occurred, " said he; ** but 
have patience for a few days, and all shall be explained to your 
satisfaction." ** Willingly, dear son," interrupted the forester; 
** question him no further, Catherine. Go to your needful rest, 
William, and indulge in hope of the future. He who goes on 
in his occupation openly and honestly, never can be harmed by 
the evil spirits of the night.*' 

William had need of all his dissimulation; for the old roan's 
observations so nearly meeting the truth, his forbearing love, 
and unshaken confidence in William's honesty, altogether dis- 
tracted his mind: he hastened to his room, determined to destroy 
the magical preparation. ** But one ball — only one will I use," 
exclaimed he, weeping aloud, with his folded hands held up to 
heaven; ** and surely this determination will efface the sin of the 
deed I have committed. With a thousand acts of penitence I 
will make atonement for what is past, for I cannot now step back 
without betraying my happiness, my honor, and my love.'* 
And with this resolution he calmed the tumult of his spirits, and 
met the rays of the morning sun with more tranquillity than he 
had dared to hope. 

The commissary of the duke arrived ; he proposed a shoot- 
ing party in the forest, before the trial of skill took place. 
* For, though we must certainly retain the old form,' said he, *of 
the essay shot, yet the skill of the huntsman is, after all, best 
proved in the forest: so come, young marksman, to the woods.' 

William's cheek grew pale, and he earnestly tried to excuse 
himself from accompanying them. But, when this was refused 
by the chief forester, he entreated at least to be allowed to fire 
his trial shot before their departure. Old Bertram shook his 
head, doubtingly: ** William," said he, ** should my suspicion 

of yesterday be just" ** Father!" replied the youth; and 

no longer daring to hesitate, he departed with them to the forest. 

Bertram had in vain endeavored to suppress his forebodings 
and assume a cheerful countenance. Catherine too was de- 
jected, and it was not until the arrival of the priest that she 
recollected her nuptial garland: her mother had locked it up, 
and, in her haste to open the chest, broke the lock, and was 
obliged to send into the village for another wreath, as too rauch 
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time had been wasted in endeavoring to recover the first. 
"Let them give you the handsomest," said Anne to the Uttle 
messenger, ** the very handsomest they have." The boy ac- 
cordingly chose the most gUttering, and the seller, who misun-« 
derstood him, gave him a death garland, composed of myrtle 
and rosemary, intermingled with silver. The mother and daugh- 
ter beheld and recognized the mysterious intimation of fate; 
they embraced each other in silence, and endeavored to smile 
away their terror, in imputing it to the boy's mistake. Again 
the broken lock was tried; it opened easily now; the wreaths 
were changed, and the bridal garland was twined around Cathe- 
rine's brilliant locks. 

The sportsmen returned from the forest. The commissary 
was inexhaustible on the subject of William's wondrous skill. 
**lt almost appears ridiculous," said he, *' after such proofs, 
to require any further trial; yet, in honor of the old custom, 
we must perform what appears superfluous; we will therefore 
finish the business as quickly as possible. There, upon that 
pillar, sits a dove, shoot it." **For God's sake," said Cathe- 
rine, hastily approaching, "do not shoot that dove. Alas! in 
my sleep last night I was myself a dove, and my mother, while 
fiistening a ring round my neck, on your approaching us became 
covered with blood." 

William drew back his gun; but the chief forester smiled. 
"So timid, little maiden!" said he, **that will never do for a 
huntsman's bride: come, courage! courage! — or is the dove a 
favorite, perhaps?" 

** Ah, no," she replied; ** it is but fear." 

" Well then," replied the commissary, **have courage; and 
now, William, fire!" 

The shot fell, and in the same moment, Catherine sunk, with 
a loud scream, to the earth. ** Silly girl," exclaimed the com- 
missary, lifting her up: but a stream of blood flowed over her 
face, her forehead was shattered, for the ball of the rifle was 
lodged in the wound. William turned, on hearing loud shrieks 
behind him, and beheld his Catherine pale, weltering in her 
blood, and by her side the soldier of the forest, who, with a 
fiendish laugh of scorn, pointed to his dying victim, and cried 
aloud to William, ** Sixty hit, three miss!" 

** Accursed fiend! " shrieked the wretched youth, striking at 
the detested form with his sword, ** hast thou thus deceived me?" 
His agony permitted no further expression, for he sunk senseless 
to the earth by the side of the victim bride. The commissary 
and priest in vain endeavored to console the childless heart« 
broken parents. The mother had scarcely laid the prophetic 
garland of death upon the bosom of the bridal corpse, when her 
sorrow and life expired with her last-shed tear: the solitary 
father soon followed her, and the miserable William closed 1 
h^e in the fi:ad -bouse 
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A CERTAIN merchant had three sons ; the eldest was named 
Salih, the second Selim, and the youngest Judar. The latter 
possessed particularly the love of his lather; and that, in the 
division of his inheritance, he might not be defrauded by his 
brothers, who were very envious of him, his father resolved to 
apportion his possessions in his lifetime. For this purpose he 
directed an inventory of all his property to be made, and then 
divided it into four portions, one for each of his three sons, and 
the fourth for their mother; and this division had been made but 
a short time, when he died. 

The two elder brothers were dissatisfied with this division; 
maintaining, that they ought to have a larger share than the 
youngest ; and carried the case before the cadi. After the wit- 
nesses to the will had been examined, the decision was given in 
favor of Judar; but thecxpenses of the suit fell equally on him 
and on his brothers. They appealed to another tribunal, which 
gave it in their favor; and Judar carried it before a third, and 
thus they went on in law, from court to court, from sentence to 
sentence, till they had spent the whole of the property they went 
to law about. The two brothers, who were of brutal tempers, 
then attacked their mother, beat her severely, and robbed her of 
the portion she had received as a widow's dower. She went 
and complained to Judar, who offered her all the consolation in 
his power, but reminded her, that having now no money to spend 
in law, they must endure all with patience. 

The mother, affected by the kindness of Judar, continued to 
reside with him. By the use of his net, which he employed 
sometimes on the lake of Birkah, sometimes on that of BulAk, 
and at others at Old Cairo, he supported himself as a fisher- 
man, and took care that his mother should not want at least the 
necessaries of life. 

In the meantime, the two elder brothers soon wasted the prop- 
erty of which they had robbed their mother, and, covered with 
rags, subsisted by charity, and at times, when Judar was absent, 
would go to their mother to beg a morsel of bread. Their moth- 
er, who could not stifle the feelings of nature towards them, un- 
grateful as they had been, gave them food, advising them always 
to begone before the return of Judar, lest she might incur hi:s 
anger. One day , however, whiln they were ther** he returned; 
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lis mother, frightened at this detection, said not a single word: 
Hit Judar, far from being angry, embraced his brothers, and 
»Ijr blamed them for not visiting him more frequently. They 
»ere coilfbuDded by this generosity of their brother, who insis- 
ted on ih^ "^remaining that night at his house. Night afler 
üght, they still remained, and Judar, going out every morning* 
nrith his nets, supported now, not only his mother, but his 
brothers also. 

One day he cast his nets from morning till night without catch- 
ng a single fish, and was at last compelled to take his way home- 
firards-with his basket as empty as in the morning, and reflecting 
nournfully, that he and his family must go that night without food. 
[n passing the baker's shop where he usually bought his bread, 
lis sufferings were heightened by seeing the crowds who were 
Mressing towards it, and he stood by, wistfully surveying the 
vomers and goers. **WelI," cried the baker to him, ** well, 
Fudar! do you not want some bread?" Judar made no reply. 
'Help yourself," continued the baker: *'if you have no money 
vith you, here are ten loaves, the number you usually buy,"" 
fodah would have left his nets with him as a security. **Glod 
brbid," said the baker, *' that I should dearive you of the means 
>f getting a livelihood! Here are ten loaVes and ten aspers, I 
end them to you , and you can bring me to-morrow twenty fishes," 
lodar thanked the baker, purchased meat and vegetables, and 
nipped with his family as usual. 

Chi the following day he was just as tmfortunate in fishing as 
»efore. He took his way homeward despondingly, and as he 
mssed the shop, the baker lent him ten more loaves and ten more 
ispers, saying: ** Be of good cheer, Judar! that which is de- 
creed must come to pass; and what comes not to-day will come 
o-inorrow." For seven successive days he went to different 
ilaces, but every where his exertions were in vain — he caught 
lot a single fish. At last, he determined to try the Birket ul 
[Cardn; here he was just preparing to cast out his nets, when 
le saw a Mughribin approach, who was so wrapped up, that but 
>ne eye was visible; he rode upon a mule richly caparisoned, 
carrying upon its crupper a portmanteau. He saluted Judar, 
^ho returned his politeness. *' Judar," said the Mughribin, 

* if thou art in distress, I will assist thee, and load thee with 
'iches; but thou must, in return, render me a service." — 

* You need only say what it is," replied Judar; *' I am at your 
command." — *' Begin, then, by saying the Fätihah," continued 
ihe Mughribin. After repeating it together, the Mughribin 
Irew from his portmanteau a silken girdle. '* Do me the favor," 
mid he, ** to bind my arms fast with this girdle, and cast me into 
he lake. If, aft^r a short time, you sec my hands above tho 
Heater, cast your nets quickly, and draw me out; but should my 
eet appear, it is a sign that I am dead. In that case, take tho 
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mule and portmanteau, go to the market, and inquire for Sham- 
si the Jew, who, in return for the mule, will give you a hun- 
dred dinars ; you may then return home, but be sure to tell na 
one what has happened. 

Judar did exactly as he was directed, cast the Mughribin into 
the lake, and soon af\er saw his feet above the water. Taking 
the mule, he immediately departed, and having reached the 
market, he soon found out the shop of Shamsi the Jew. ^' Ah!" 
cried the Jew, as soon as he beheld the mule, ''he is dead!" 
— ** Yes, he is dead," answered Judar. " His avarice has cost 
him his life," continued the Jew. ^' Here are a hundred din- 
ars, take them, and keep the secret." 

Judar now repaired to the baker to discbarge his debt; he 
then paid all the debts of his brothers, and giving them monej 
besides, soon became as poor as ever. He began fishing again, 
and that he might not labor in vain, he proceeded to the Birket 
ul Karun, and, behold! a second Mughribin appeared, whose 
mule was caparisoned, and portmanteau covered, more richlj 
than that of the first. The Mughribin accosted Judar, and be- 
gan by asking him if he had not, a short time before, seen a 
Mughribin, equipped as he was, come to the same place. Judar, 
fearing he might be called to account for the mule, denied round« 
ly having seen the Mughribin. ** How!" said the other, "do 
I not know that you bound his arms together, that you threw 
him into the lake, that you aflerwards went in quest of Shamsi 
the Jew, and that you sold him the Mughribin's mule for a hun- 
dred dinars?" — ** Well," replied Judar, ** if you knew all this, 
it was useless to ask me." — ''All that I require of you," contin- 
ued the Mughribin, "is, that you do exactly the same by me, 
and upon the same conditions." To this Judar willingly con- 
sented, bound his arms, cast him into the lake, and, as soon as 
he saw the feet come up, departed with the mule, for which, as 
before, he received a hundred dinars. This profitable employ- 
ment of drowning Mughribins pleased Judar so well, that he set 
forth again, the following morning, for the Birket ul Kärün; 
and, no sooner had he reached it, than a third came, still more 
splendidly dressed and mounted than the two first. ** Have you 
not seen my brethren?" said he to Judar. "Yes," answered 
he; "they are amusing themselves by fishing below, till you 
join them." — "You are right," said the Mughribin, "that \» 
exactly what I desire to do." — " With all my heart,," continu- 
ed Judar, " I understand the business well enough now " Say- 
ing thus, he bound and cast the Mughribin into the lake; and 
having waited a short time, saw his hands above the water. 
Judar threw forth his nets and drew him out. 

The Mughribin held in his hand two fishes red as cora), 
which he put immediately into two bowls, taken out of his port- 
manteau. Kissing Judar on the forehead and cheeks, he thank* 
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ed him for saving his life, by casting out his nets just at the 
proper time. '* £f you feci yourself indebted to me," said Judar, 
"you will perhaps, in return, let me know the history of your 
two predecessors, and of these two fishes." 

"The two drowned Mughribins," said the third, *'were my 
brothers; the one was named Abdussalim, the other Abdussa- 
mad: the Jew, as you supposed him, but who is no more one 
than you are, but a good Mussulman, is my third brother, and 
named Abdurrahim. Our father was a profound magician, deep- 
ly skilled in every branch of hidden knowledge. He left us an 
immense fortune, which after his death we divided equally; but 
could not agree to whom should belong his manuscripts, contain- 
ing all the secrets of talismans, and the keys of all concealed 
treasures. Dissensions began to arise among us, when the shaikh 
who had been our father's instructer in the magic and cabal- 
istic arts, offered himself as arbiter, saying: * My children, 
this book belonged to me, and let him of you who would pos- 
sess it, go and open the treasures of Shamardal, and bring me 
from thence the artificial sphere, the sword, the box of kohol, 
or collyrium for the eyes, and the seal; the seal is guarded by 
a powerful genius. Over him who possesses it kings and princes 
have no power; and, if he wishes, he can mehe the whole world 
obey him. The sword destroys entire armies in- a moment. 
The artificial sphere shows what passes in every place on the 
globe; you need only turn it round, to see all that you wish; if 
you wish to burn a town, lay a spark of fire on the place where 
it is marked on the sphere, and fire will consume it immediately, 
and so on in every other respect. In the last place, he who 
rubs his eyes with the kohol will see all the riches concealed 
beneath the earth. But to open the treasures of Shamardal, 
the children of the Red King must be first possessed, who, how- 
ever, live in the depths of the Birket ul Karun. Your father 
sought to get them in vain ; and it is only after long calculations 
that I have discovered it to be indispensably necessary, that a 
young man of Cairo, named Judar, should cast him into the 
lake who wishes to get possession of those fishes. He who dies 
in the attempt will float with his feet above the water, and he 
who succeeds will show his hands above the surface first. 

•' We all three determined to try this adventure, our fourth 
brother preferring to remain a merchant at Cairo; and agreeing, 
in the event of our failure, to purchase the mule, which was to 
be sent to him as a signal of our death. The fate of my two 
brothers you know; and I, I have been fortunate enough tc 
catch the children of the Red King, who are powerful genii, 
under the form of coral fishes, as you see. But, in order to 
obtain the treasure itself, it is yet requisite for you to go with 
me to Fez and Mequinez." — "That," replied Judar, "I 
would willingly do, were I not bound to support my mother and 
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brothers/' — ** If that be all," answered the Mughribin, "here 
arc a thousand dinars, to keep them trom starving, and in fonr 
months you will be at home again, with riches enough for your 
whole life.'' Judar gave the thousand dinars to his mother, 
bade her farewcJl, and set forth, seated on the mule behind the 
Mughribin. 

When they had travelled some little time, Judar remarked tha' 
they had no provisions with them: ** you have forgotten the 
kitchen," said he. '* Are you hungry?" returned the Mughribin. 
Judar replied in the affirmative. *' Well, we will dismount, give 
me the portmanteau. Say, now, what you will have ?" — '* Some 
brejid and a piece of cheese." — '* Bread and cheese!" said the 
Mughribin, ** have you no better taste than that.^" — "Well 
then, a roasted fowl — " — '* Good!" — " Rice and boiled meat.** 
—'* Good!"—*' Tarts."—'* Good again!" Thus Judar went 
on, till he had named four-and-twenty different dishes, the Mu- 
ghribin still crying *' Good!" to every one. "That is enough, 
surely," sard Judar, " let us now see where they are to come 
from.'* The Mughribin immediately drew from his portmanteau 
a golden dish, with a roasted chicken upon it: and so, one after 
another, brought out the whole twenty-four dishes which Judar 
had called for; and after they had dined, having taken out also 
a basin and ewer of gold, and washed, he replaced the whole in 
the portmanteau, and mounted the mule again. " How far, 
think you," said the Mughribin, " have we got on our journey 
now?" — " I know not," rcj)licd Judar, " but we have been about 
two hours on the way." — "Right!" returned the Mughribin; 
"however, we have travelled over a distance that usually re- 
quires a month. This mule is a genius, ^. iio in one day will 
perform a twelvemonth's journey. For y )ur convenience, I 
have restrained his speed a little." In this way, the portman- 
teau supplying all they wanted, they proceeded till, on the fifth 
day, they arrived at Mequinez. 

Every one courteously saluted the Mugh ibin, as he passed 
to his own house; where a maiden, beauti iil as the sun, and 
languishing as a thirsty gazelle, opened ilu; door to him; and 
said to the mule, after taking the portmanteau from its back, 
"Return thither from whence thou earnest." The earth in- 
stantly opened, and then closed again upon the mule. "Go«' 
be praised," said Judar, "that I am well off the back of such a' 
steed!" His eyes were dazzled at the splendor and immense 
wealth displayed in the saloon they had entered. " Rahmah," 
said the Mughribin to his daughter, " bring me the bugchah."* 
From this he took a vest, worth at least a thousand dinars, and 
put it upon Judar, and then set out the table with twenty-four 
different dishes, as before. Thus he continued for twenty days 
to present his guest every morning with a dress of equal value, 

♦ A kiad of portmanteau, of cloth or lealh?r. 
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and every evening to regale him with as well, supplied a banquet. 
On the twenty-first day, the Mughribin ordered two mules to be 
saddled, in order to set out for the treasury of Shamardal. Ar- 
riving at a marshy pool, they dismounted on its banks; a tent 
was pitched, in which were put two cases, containing the coral 
fishes; and the slaves being sent back with the mules, the Mu- 
ghribin began his exorcisms, which he continued till the cases 
opened, and the fishes came forth, saying, ** Master of the world! 
what do«t thou command ?" — ** I will destroy you both," answer- 
ed the Mughribin, *'if you do not open the treasury of Shamar- 
dal to me." — ** It shall be done," continued they, ** on condi- 
tion that Judar, the fisherman, be there ; for it is written in the 
book of fate, that in his presence only shall it be done." Upon 
this, the Mughribin took a plate of onyx and a censer; he 
laid the fishes on the plate, and strewed perfumes upon the 
censer. 

**Now," said he to Judar, **now I must, before all things, 
Aeach you what you have to do; for when I have begun to burn 
the perfume in the censer, I shall not be able to speak to you. 
As I continue to burn more and more franki.*3ense, this water 
will, by degrees, dry up, and at the bottom of the pool you will 
see a gate of gold; knock at it three times, and you will hear a 
voice call aloud, Who knocks at the door of this treasury?' 
Then answer, * It is I, Judar, the fisherman, by whom it is de- 
creed to be opened.' Upon this, the porter will come forth 
and say, * Stretch out your neck, that I may strike it with my 
sword, and sec whether you be the true Judar.' This command 
of liis you must obey ; if you stretch out your neck, no harm will 
happen to you ; but if you are afraid, and refuse to do it, he will 
infallibly kill you. When you have thus destroyed this first en- 
chantment, you will find at the second door a horseman with 
couched lance; present your bosom to him boldly, and you will 
see the piiantom vanish. At the third door it will be exactly 
the same, nor must you seek to avoid the arrow which the keep- 
er of It will aim at you. When you knock at the fourth, seven 
monsters will rush out, and appear ready to devour you; fty not 
before then), but offer them your hand, and they will immediate- 
ly disappear. At the fifth door, you will find a black slave, 
who will say, * If you be Judar, open the sixth door!' and this 
will open of itself, as soon as you pronounce the names of 
Mcses and Jesus: two dragons, the one on the right, the other 
on the left, will then cast themselves in your way, and open their 
monstrous jaws: but if you step by them without fear, you will 
reach the seventh door. Here you will see your mother come 
out, who will say, ' Welcome, my son! come, let me embrace 
tliee!' But you must say I o her, ' Begone! or I will kill thee!* 
then, drawing yojr sabre threaten to slay her on the spot, if 
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she does not strip off her clothing. When this has been done, 
you can enter the treasury, where you will see the magician 
Shainardal, sitting on a throne of gold, with a shining crown 
upon his head, the sword in his hand, and the magic seal-ring 
upon his finger; the box of kohol hangs before him from a gold- 
en chain. You will possess yourself of these things without 
difficulty, and return safely to me, provided you exactly follow 
the directions I have given you. As for the rest, depend only 
upon Divine Providence." 

The Mughribin now began to burn the incense, with many 
mysterious words. The water dried up, the first gate b;,oame 
visible, and all happened exactly as he had foretold, till Judar 
arrived at the seventh door, from which he saw his mother ap- 
proach. All the preceding dangers and enchantments he had 
easily surmounted ; but he felt that he should be moved, when 
he had to strip his mother of her clothes. 

However, he took courage, and threatened to kill her if she 
did .not give him all her garments ; she obeyed till she came to 
the last, when she said, ** My son! you will not surely deprive 
me of this one covering ; \\. would violate all decency ; no one 
can have commanded that!" — ** You are right, mother!" replied 
Judar, "keep it, that cannot do harm." He had scarcely utter- 
ed these words, when she cried, ** Strike him!" and he felt 
himself £3urroiinded by the invisible genii of the treasure; their 
blows fell on him thick as hail; in an instant he repassed the 
seventh door, which closed behind him: the water returned, 
and he was cast, half dead, at the Mughribin'a ^^tX, '* Did I 
not tell you," said he to Judar, "that all would end badly, if 
you yielded to false scruples? All is over now for this year; 
a new trial cannot be made till the next." niey returned to 
Fez, and, at the same season the ensuing year, repaired to the 
spot again. Th<f Mughribin exhorted Judar anew to show no 
delicacy to the deceptive form of his mother; and he according- 
ly now ma^e no scruple of compelling her to strip entirely, and 
just as she was about to give up the last part of her dress, the 
phantom vanished. Judar entered the treasury, took possession 
of the artilicial sphere, the sword, the ring, and the box of kohol, 
and departed with them amid the acclamations of the spirits of 
the treasury. He gave them to the Mughribin, who thanked 
him, and requested him to say what he desired as his reward. 
** I want nothing," said Judar, "but your wonderful portman- 
teau."— ** With all my heart, my child," said the Mughribin; 
** but as that only supplies food, I will give you another full of 
gold and diamonds, which will enable you to provide for all your 
family, and to begin trade yourself: I will give you a mule and 
slave to conduct you home also; but on your return, be careful 
to reveal nothing of what has passed." Judar now took leave 
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of the Mughribin, and, afler a long journey, arrived safe at 
the door of his own hoa^e in Cairo. He found his mother sit-* 
ting, dejected and melancholy, in a corner, and the place strip- 
ped of every piece of furniture. * * What are you doing, mother ? " 
Baid he: her surprise and joy at the sight of him for«omejtime 
deprived her of utterance; at length she related to him, J^w 
his dissolute, ungrateful brothers had squandered awa^^Vie 
money which he had given her, and lefl her almost to starva- 
tion. ** Ah! but to remedy that," replied Judar, ** I have here 
a portmanteau, which supplies, whenevi^r called upon, the most 
delicio^ banquets in the world!" — -'Is this a time to jest?" 
continued his mother, ** dol not -see that it is empty?" — ** Jest- 
ing apart, dear motner," said Judar, **what do you wish to 
have?" — *' Bread, my dear son!" — ** Bread! you shall have a 
bettf^i^meal than that, mother — roast mutton, rice, gourd-sallad, 
baUiif^ah, and sherbet.'* — ** Enough! enough!'* cried his moth- 
eci'^hinking he was mocking her. Judar repeated the words 
which the Mughribin had taught him, and then drew out all the 
" difierent dishes he had named. His mother, to her great aston- 
ishment, was now informed by him how this wonderful portman- 
teau had been procured; but he begged her earnestly not to 
divulge the story. His brothers came to welcome him home, 
and were invited to take their places at his well supplied table; 
after they had dined, they would fain have put by what remained 
for supper, but Judar ordered it to be given to the poor, promis- 
ing them a fresh meal; and at night he entertained them sump- 
tuously indeed. He kept them thus ten days successfully. 
** Faith!" said the two worthless wretches, our brother has be- 
come a magician, to entertain vis thus, without the least supply 
io the kitchen." Taking advantage one day of his absence, 
they drew the secret from their mother. The envy and vexa- 
tion which they felt at this, inspired them wjh the idea of get- 
ting rid of Judar, who ihv.y believ<id would 5e no longer neces- 
sary to them, if they could but get possession of the portmanteau. 
For this purpose they repaired to Suez, where they soon found 
the master of a ship, who dealt in slaves, and having deceived 
him with a story, of their having a worthless fellow of a brother, 
who was ruining his family, agreed to sell Judar to him for forty 
dinars. It now remained l?o find a good opportunity of deliver - 
iug Judar into his hands. 

The two brothers therefore begged Judar to allow them to 
bring three of their friends with them to supper. To this he 
made no objection, but provided them an elegant repast; when 
their mother had withdrawn, the three men, assisted by the two 
brothers, fell upon Judar, gagged him, took him up, and carried 
hiro to Suez, where he worked a whole year as a slave. In the 
meantime, his brothers had made their mother believe that the 
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three guests were Miighribins, who had taken Judar away with 
them to search for new treasures. She wept bitterly upon hear- 
ing this, and they insulted and ill-treated her for tne tears she 
shed for Judar 's absence. They divided between them the 
gold an<Wiamonds, but could not agree about the possession of 
the portmanteau. In vain did their mother propose that they 
should leave it with her, engaging to supply them from it with 
whatever they desired at any time. They continued to wrangle 
about it, and the dispute, in the course of the night, rose so 
high, that the guard passing by, and hearing the noise, stopped 
at the door and overheard every word the two brothmi said to 
each other. 

In the morning the officer of the watch repaired to the king 
Shamsaddaulah, and informed him of the whole affair. The 
king immediately ordered the two brothers to be brought befi)re 
him, took from them the portmanteau, and the gold and diamonds, 
cast them into prison, and allowed a certain sum for the sup- 
port of their mother. 

Meanwhile, the vessel on board of which Judar was detained 
aAer having worked as a slave for a whole year, suffered ship- 
wreck on the coast of Arabia. A merchant passing by felt com- 
passion for his destitute condition, and took him with him to Jidda, 
and from thence to Mecca. As he was performing his devotion 
there, he met his old friend the Mughribin, shaikh Abdussamad. 
Judar, with tearful eyes, recounted to him his unhappy fate. 
The Mughribin listened to him with great commiseration; pre- 
sented him with a handsome vest, and then proceeded to exam- 
ine his magic tablets, to discover Judar 's future destiny. ''Be 
of good cheer," said he, *'your misfortunes are over — ^yonr 
brothers are in prison — ^your mother in health — and all will 
henceforth prosper with you." Upon this he took from his fin- 
ger the ring of Shamardal, saying to Judar, "Here is some- 
thing for you; you know that the genius of this ring is ready to 
fulfil your orders, be they what they may: take it, you are now its 
master.'* — ** I desire nothing more fervently," said Judar, ** than 
to be a^ain at home." — *' Well,*' replied the Mughribin, "you 
need then only call upon the genius; and so farewell!" Ju- 
dar called upon the genius of the ring, and was carried in a 
moment to the door of his mother's house. Delighted as she 
was at his return, she related, in great distress of mind, how 
much she feared for the lives of his brothers, who were yet in 
prison. "Be not concerned on that account, mother," said he, 
"you shall soon see them again in perfect safety." He then 
ordered the genius of the ring to bring his brothers thither. 
When they appeared before Judar, they were in great confusion 
and wept for shame. — " Weep not," said he, " the demon of 
avarice tormented you, and suggested this evil de^d agaimt 
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jour brother; but I forgive you, as Joseph forgave his brethren 
for casting him into the pit. " He then recounted his adventures, 
and inquired how the king had treated them. They told him 
that, after taking from them the portmanteau and their gold and 
jewels, he had ordered them to be bastinadoed. *' W^will soon 
luiTe all again," said Judar, and, calling on the genius of the 
ring, he commanded him not only to bring all the treasures of 
the king to him, but to build him that night a magnificent palace 
and furnish it splendidly. The genius called together his com 
panions, and before the sun rose the palace was completed. 
Quite satisfied with it, he gave it to his mother as a residence, 
and ordered the genius to procure forty black, forty white, and 
as many Abyssinian and Circassian slaves. The females he 
appointed to attend his mother, and the males for the service of 
himself and his brothers, who acted as his viziers, he himself 
playing the part of a sovereign. In the meantime the keeper 
of the royal treasure, on entering the rooms where it was kept, 
was overwhelmed with surprise to find them utterly empty; for 
the genius had not only carried ofiT the portmanteau and jewels 
that belonged to Judar, but also every other article in the 
treasury. 

On being informed of this unaccountable discovery, the 
king was equally surprised and enraged. He ordered the divan 
to be assembled, and informed them that he had now not a sin- 
gle piece of money in his possession. No one knew what to 
adFise: the ofiUcer of the police, who had given information of 
the dispute of the brothers, alone ventured to speak. ** Sire," 
nid he, ''still more extraordinary things have occurred; as I 
went my rounds last night 1 heard the noise of mallets and 
hammers, of saws and trowels, and, with the rising sun, beheld 
a splendid palace, of which the evening before not a sign was 
to be seen. I inquired by whom it was inhabited, and was told 
by Judar, his mother, and his two brothers, who have escaped 
from prison." — '*Let these wretches, this Judar and his broth- 
ers, be immediately brought before me," cried the king, trans- 
ported with anger. ** Will your majesty allow me to suggest, 
that you should not take any precipitate step in this afi^air?" in- 
terrupted the vizier. **What then would you advise to be 
done?" demanded the king. ** I should recommend you to 
entrap him by apparent kindness," replied the vizier: *' let your 
majesty invite him to court, and then call him to accoust respect- 
ing his fortune, thus made in one night." 

Upon this the king despatched one of his emirs, who enter 
taincd a high opinion of his own ingenuity. When he arrived 
at the gate of the palace, he found the chief of the eunuchs sitting 
there upQ|^ thr<yie of gold; but he neither came to meet him, 
nor eveJPlP ^ bw approacii. This chief of the eunuchs was 
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the genius of the ring himself. The emir, offended at this want 
of respect, insulted him, and was about to strike him with his 
steel mace, for he knew not that he had a genius to deal with. 
The latter, however, soon forced the mace from his hand, and 
applied it^o his shoulders; the attendants of the emir unsheath- 
ed their swords to defend their master, but the genius soon put 
them to flight, and quietly resumed his place. The emir, with 
one eye bound up, and his back sorely bruised, threw himself 
at the foot of the throne. The king, filled with anger at the 
sight, despatched first one hundred, then two, and at last three 
hundred of his guards; but they were all baffled by the chief 
of the eunuchs, who, however, did them no injury that he could 
avoid. 

*' Sire," said the vizier, **by force we shall never gain our 
end ; I will go myself to the palace as a minister of peace." He 
then, clad in white, and without any attendants or arms, ap- 
proached the gate of Judar's palace. Having saluted the chief 
of the eunuchs, he requested to be announced to his master, to 
whom he had brought, he said, an invitation from the king. 
Judar received him courteously, and presented him with a robe 
superior to any in the king's possession. On his return to the 
royal palace he reported all that had passed; the king said, 
** Why then he is far greater than I am: I will go immediately 
and pay him the first visit.'' Mounting his horse, and surroun- 
ded by his guards, he proceeded straightway to the palace of 
Judar, who, when he was informed of the monarch's approach, 
called on the genius of the ring to supply him also with a well- 
appointed guard, who were ranged in two lines in the court of 
the palace. The king trembled when he observed their warlike 
appearance; he passed through them, and entered the hall where 
Judar sat, but he neither rose to receive him nor desired him to 
be seated. *' Your majesty," said Judar, ** should never forget 
that a monarch degrades himself when he plunders and vexes 
his people without cause." The king, who was of a timorous 
disposition, was much alarmed at the tone of these reproaches. 
He however excused himself with as much eloquence as he 
could command, and Judar was mollified, gave him his own 
kaflan, and requested him to dine with him. 

On the king's return to his own palace, he closeted himself 
with his vizier, to consult what was to be done with a man who 
possessed such dangerous power. *' I fear," said he, '* that he 
will soon aspire to my crown itself." — •* Sire," returned the vi- 
zier, **you need not, I think, concern yourself much upon that 
point; of what value can your crown be to him who is in power 
above all the princes of the world ? But if f fear him, unite 
him to your family by the bands of marriage: ](|iH.Jbu|^ daugh- 
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dear vizier," replied the king, ** and I will confide to you tho^ 
direction of this delicate affair." — *' If your majesty,'* said the 
vizier, ** will follow my advice, invite Judar to the palace, and 
while he is with you let your daughter pass the door of the 
chamber swiftly; swiftly I say, that she may the more excite 
his curiosity. As Judar is of a romantic and vivid im*agination, 
rely upon it he will be desperately in love with a beauty of whom 
he will have seen so little. He will ask me who she is, and I 
shall tell him the princess your daughter. I shall then be able 
to lead him on to ask her of you for a wife, and you will thus 
!>e able to live in happiness with him as your son-in-law." — 
** You are right," answered the king, and gave immediate or- 
ders for preparations for a splendid feast, to which Judar was 
iaviled. Dressed in ail that could set off her natural charms, 
the princess passed before the door of the room where Judar was 
dining with the king her father. Scarcely had Judar seen her 
when he gave a deej) sigh, and appeared to be much agitated. 
** What is it that disturbs you?" said the artful vizier. ** Ah!" 
replied Judar, "the beauty who passed just now has seized on 
my heart, and bewildered my head I" — " That beauty," returned 
the vizier, '* is the king's daughter; and lam certain that were 
you to ask her of him, no difficulty would be found in effecting 
the union; but should you feel any hesitation, I will take upon 
myself to make proposals lor you to tne king." Then turning 
to that monarch, he addressed him thus: — *' Sire! Judar wishes 
to draw the bands of friendship which now exist between you 
yet closer by those of relationship. He loves your daughter, 
and will gladly give whatever you may require for a portion." 
— ** My daughter," said the king, "is at his command." Tho 
next day was then chosen for the marriage, which was celebra- 
ted with great splendor. 

Soon after this the king died, and the divan unanimouiÄy of- 
fered the crown to Judar, by whom it was accordingly accepted. 
He built a mosque and endowed it richly; and the quarter of 
the city where his palace stood is yet called by his name. His 
brothers, who were his viziers, however, still felt envy gnawing 
at their hearts ; thev could not endure the thought of bein«: their 
brother's servants, and formed a conspiracy for his destruction. 
For this purpose, having invited him to a superb feast, they 
gave him poison. Hardly had it begun to operate when Selim, 
taking the ring from Judar, called upon the genius to destroy 
SaJih, and then ordering the divan to assemble, declared him- 
rv\\\ as |)osses.sor of the ring, possessor of the kingdom also. 
The ^rra'idees, too timid to resist, paid him their homage and 
proirhtiriied him M||^. 

Til*» finil^ep ot" tlio new monarch's, after giving directions 
(«»r tiiu r4-fZrStl«i]f Aß l;ite kir!-(, was to order preparations to be 
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oiadc for his own marriage with the widow. The divan in vaiu 
begged him to wait till the time of mourning was over. '* I shall 
not concern myself about that," replied the tyrant, "she shall 
this night comply with my wishes." In consequence of this the 
marriage contract was drawn up, and the princess was inform- 
ed of the king's design. ** Let'him come,*' said »lie, ** I know 
how to receive him." Meeting him, therefore, with the great- 
est apparent kindness, she handed to him a cup of poisoned shei- 
bet, and then taking the ring from his finger, and the magic 
portmanteau from the treasury, she reduced the former to pow- 
der and tore the latter to pieces, that none might a«^ain abuse 
the power which they conferred. 



Jl: 



THE BOARWOLF. 



*' In that mountainous region called the Bergstrasse, which 
lies along the banks of the Rhine, it was formerly the custom 
for the young men, when they came to a certain age, to enrol 
themselves in a company of hunters, for the express purpose of 
pursuing and destroying wolves; for which reason the band was 
called the wolf-slaughterers. Indeed, that part of the country is 
so craggy, so full of caverns, and so crowded with woods, that 
it is the place in the world most fitted for the harbor of wild 
beasts, and accordingly, there were in former times a vast num- 
ber to be found there; so many, in fact, that had not the wolf- 
slaughterers been very active, daring young men, it would have 
been almost impossible to have resided there; and it was only by 
their exertions, that the villagers of Fiendenheim were able to 
preserve any cattle. Many ages ago, and long before the in- 
vention of firearms, there were at the head of this. band two 
young men, who were particularly successful in their attempts 
against the wolves. They were both strong, fearless, and well 
skilled in the use of their weapons, and they were considered as 
chiefs of the troop, because each had destroyed more wild beasts 
with his own hands than any other two belonging to it, although, 
between themselves, the number was equal; lor if Hendrlck, 
(so one was callea,) at any time had the advantage, Wolfgang, 
the other, never desisted from the chase till he had brought 
home the head of a wolf, to reduce their conquests to the same 
level. This rivalry was, however, not the occasion of any en- 
mity between these young men ; for, as they had been brought 
up from children together, they were accustomed to strive for 
the same prizes, and engage in the same undertakings, so that 
they were always most pleased when both succeeded in the same 
degree. Indeed, it is said, that when one had the superiority, 
he always relaxed his exertions, till the other came up with him, 
and that they retained this habit in the chase; for Wolfgang 
has been known, after he had killed one beast, to miss the next 
purposely, that Hendrick might strike it, and Hendrick has done 
the same, when fodune was on 's side. Another reason why 
there was no quarrel between them, perhaps, was, that they 
were both equally handsome. Not that they were alike in fea- 
ture, though they were of the same height; for Wolfgang's 
beauty had a boldness in it, which Hendrick's wanted, but then 
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Hendrick's countenance was calm and interesting, and as theit 
tempers agreed with their persons, each thought his own exte- 
rior the best, so that envy did not threaten to render their friend- 
ship of short duration. There is, however, always some stumb- 
lingblock in the way of perfect happiness, and this the friends 
met with. 

** It chanced, one evening, whilst returning by themselves 
from the chase, bearing on the points of their spears the heads 
of two wolves, which they had just slaughtered, that they pass- 
ed through a deep narrow glen, leading between high rocky 
banks, from the cleds of which grew out birch and mountain 
ash trees, in such numbers, as to overshadow their path, and 
give a wild gloom to the space beneath. They had not reach- 
ed halfway, when they heard a loud growl, and looking care- 
fully round, espied a hideous monster, partly concealed amongst 
tall stones and low bushes. Wolfgang cried out, * a boar! a 
boar!* and Hendrick exclaimed, * a wolf! a wolf!' both prepar- 
ing instantly to attack it. But the brute, which was employed 
in devouring its prey, after displaying a frightful pair of jaws, 
and making show of resistance, turned its tail, and fled through 
the underwood, hidden from their view, till it reached the mouth 
of the ravine, when springing suddenly out, it escaped into a 
more open country. The huntsmen, however, knowing that it 
must choose to fly through the gorge of the pass, or remain in 
the dell, had hurried that way, and were close at its heels, 
when it darted from the thicket. This gave them hopes, and 
giving full rein to their horses, they pursued it over a wide piece 
of heathy waste. Tiiey had now a good opportunity for ascer- 
taining the nature of the animal they followed ; but, notwithstand- 
ing their skill in the chase, they were unable to decide what 
kind of beast it was; for, though it had the straight back, bushy 
tail, and long gallop of a wolf, still it had the thick, bristly, and 
snouted head of a boar, and its feet were not similar to those of 
any animal they had seen. They, therefore, supposed it might 
be some mongrel brute, or one of the wild beasts brought from 
Syria, which had broken loose from the menage of the Arcli- 
bishop of Mentz. But, be it what it might, they pushed after it 
with the greatest resolution, because, wlien they had started it 
from its lurking place, they perceived it hud been tearing in 
pieces the body of a child. 

** The direction which the monster took led them across a 
small stream, that divided their district from the neighboring 
one, and brought them at last into a place dangerous for horse- 
men, anfd diflicult for the pursuit of game. It was an extensive 
level, reaching from the rivulet to a distant range of hills, and 
would have been a plain had it not been covered with huge 
masses ofdefached rock, scattered about it, as if a large mouib 
tain had been dashed to pieces, and strewed over its surface 
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Many of the fragments were so large, that they resembled small 
cliffs, and from their tops and sides grew out and hung down 
trees and shrubs of every description. Several lay as if fallen 
against each other, so as to leave caverns and arches botwecn 
their sides, and the red glare of the sun setting behind the hills, 
gleamed through these openings in a wild and beautiful manner. 
Other pieces were small and plentiful, lying in heaps, as well as 
separately, amongst the larger masses; so that, though there 
were many roads and passages between these rocks, still they 
were rendered unsafe for horses by these lesser stones. 

** The hunters had scarcely entered this region before they 
lost sight of their game; but, hoping to regain the scent, they 
dashed forward amongst the pathways, and, after a short time 
«aw the brute turning round the corner. This tempted them 
still further, till, after bewildering themselves amidst the intri- 
cacies of this desert, they gave over the pursuit, having ceased 
for some time to see the monster, and, indeed it was growing 
so dark, that they would not have been long able to view it had 
it been before them. 

** They now thought of returning home to Fiendenheim, and 
turned their horses the way contrary to that which they had 
come, and, as they rode along, wondering what kind of beast 
they had chased, they found that their exertion had both, fa- 
tigued them and made them excessively thirsty. Accordingly, 
they resolved to take a full draught from the stream when they 
reached it, and agreed to ask permission of the lord of that do- 
main to bring their whole troop on the following day, to give full 
pursuit to so dangerous a monster. They were talking about 
the dogs and weapons they would bring with them, when they 
caught a glimpse of a light at a short distance, and wishing to 
obtain, if possible, something better than a draught of water, to 
quench their thirst, they made towards it, and arrived at the 
door of a residence, halt" cottage and half cavern, which stood 
under the side of one of the largest masses of rock; and they 
recollected that this place was the habitation of a hermit, a re- 
cluse so austere that he hardly ever suffered himself to be seen 
by any body. 

*' They knocked at the door, however, and it was opened, 
not by an old man, with a white beard, as they expected, but by 
a beautiful girl, of about sixteen, whose face and figure far excelled 
those of all the daughters of their native hamlet, and, in truth, 
of any other place they knew. She blushed at first, and seemed 
inclined to close the door again, but Wolfgang asked, in a tone 
of compliment, that she would give him a draught of milk, and 
Hcndrick seconded him, with such gentle supplication, that she 
felt almost compelled to speak; and, then, not liking to refuse 
bo Hmall a request, she brought out a large jug, not of milk but 
of true Rhenish wine, which she poured out into horns, and of- 
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fered to each of the huntsmen. They accepted her gifts with 
many thanks, which she received with smiles; and by way of 
prolonging the conversation, they inquired whether she had 
seen or heard of any strange beast near her habitation. She 
replied, that, within the few last days, her father had told her 
that he had seen an animal that he had never seen before, and 
had bidden her be careful that she was not surprised, for that it 
was very ferocious, and had carried off the child of one of the 
inhabitants of the village of Grifhausen. She then invited them 
to alight, saying that, perhaps, her parent could tell them more 
concerning it. 

**The young men were both so fascinated with this beauty, 
that they would willingly have spent some hours in gazing at 
and conversing with her; but, for some reason or other, they 
obstinately refused, although she pressed them to enter the cot- 
tage. Aller a little more conversation she wished them good 
night; and though they both intended to see her again, neither 
of them mentioned a word of his intention, either to her or to his 
companion. Indeed, from that moment they became so des- 
perately jealous of each other, (which was the reason why they 
would not stop that night, each looking upon the other as a rival, ^ 
that they scarcely spoke all the way back to Fiendenheim; and 
the next day, instead of summoning the troop to give the beast 
chase, each rode separately in search of the cottage, where they 
met, and quarrelled .^or the first time; and so bitter was their 
enmity afterwards, that it would have been a pleasure to either 
of them to have run the ether through with a boar spear. 

''Meantime the wild mon.^ter committed great ravages through- 
out the surrounding countr)', and it became unsafe for men un- 
armed, and women and children, to pass from one villpge to the 
other; so that there was a general alarm spread round about, 
for a great distance. The wolf-hunters made many attempts to 
destroy it, but in vain; for though it did not keep out of the way 
by day, yet it was so swift, and so artful in eluding pursuit that 
all their endeavors were fruitless. Even Wolfgang and Heii- 
drick could gain no advantage over their companions, except 
getting a little closer to the beast than the rest. At length, the 
lords of three villages, which this animal infested, fancying that 
there might be some want of energy in tiic «attempts to destroy 
it, or, perhaps, a little fear, offered a reward of a piece of land 
to the man who should produce its head, * to belong to him and 
his heirs for ever,' besides the privilege of choosing the fairest 
maiden within their domains as a wife, to whom they also prom- 
ised a portion. 

**This offer produced a great commotion among the young 
men of the three villages, as well as among the maidens; ail of 
them being willing to obtain the reward; but upon Wolfgang and 
Hendrick it had a very strong effect. Since first beholding the 
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foung beÄUty among the rocks, they had both striven to gain 
her as a wife, but, though she gave them equal audience, she 
declared positively in favor of neither of them. But when th^ 
reward was offered for the head of the beast, she said she would 
willingly give her hand to the huntsman who should obtain it. 
Thus, besides the hope of obtaining the reward, and the beauty, 
there was the fear that another should gain her, and Wolfgang 
said, that he would rather the beast should tear him to pieces, 
than that Hendrick should become possessed of her, and Hen- 
drick said much the same of Wolfgang. Nevertheless, the mon- 
ster continued his ravages, though all the country was in arms 
against him, and it was at length reported, that Count Albert ot 
Fiendenheim was going to invite all the knights and warriors of 
his acquaintance, to come and make a grand attempt to rid his 
lands of such a scourge. 

** When it came to be known that Wolfgang and Hendrick 
had quarrelled, the inhabitants of their village were anxious to 
know the cause of disagreement between two such strict friends, 
and they soon found it out. But when the young men of Fiend- 
enheim had seen the damsel, they said they could find nothing 
in her so enchanting, that there were many girls in their own 
hamlet far superior to her, and in fact, that she was more disa- 
greeable than pleasing. On the other hand, the two huntsmen 
had told their sisters thjit there could not be a greater beauty 
among women, that her countenance was delightfully fascinat- 
ing; her eyes of tiie most brilliant black, her lips glowing coral, 
her nose finely formed, her complexion radiant with health, and 
her curling tresses of the loveliest auburn. This, of course, 
tempted many of the young women to make an opportunity of 
seeing her, and they agreed with the young men, that she was 
any thing but agreeable. They found her features sharp and 
vixen-like, her eyes too small, and glowing more like live coals 
than diamonds, her nose hooked, her complexion of a peculiar 
Fallow, and her locks elfish, snake-like, and of a fiery red color. 
Iler shape, which they had been told was exquisite, they thought 
too flimsy, and her dress was so gaudy and scanty, that they 
agreed she resembled one of the lost girls who wandered about 
the streets of Mcntz, to tenip^ young men to their ruin, more 
than a rÄdest inhabitant of the district of Brockencragg; and, 
in fine, tiiey all agreed that she had infused some philter into 
the wine she had given to Wolfgang and Hendrick, and there- 
l»y deprived them of the right use of their senses and understand- 
ing. But, what displeased them more than any thing else, was 
that she refused to tell from whence she came, or who her father 
was, nor would she listen to any inquiries about her family, 
»aying, that those who liked her need not know her friends, and 
that those who disliked her should not. 

'* Wolfgang, as I have already said, was of a temper some- 
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what impatient, and when he heard that Count Albert purposed 
calling his friends to assist him, fearing he should lose an op- 
portuni*y of at ' nee acquiring the beauty, he mounted his horse, 
and set out on the chase, swearing he would never return with- 
out the head of the monster; and, accordingly, he tried every 
art he vsis acquainted with, to surprise it unawares, for when 
it was conscious of being pursued no body had any chance of 
coming up with it. All his address and toil, through the heat of 
the dav, was, however, of no avail to him. Twentv times had 
he been on the point of plunging his short sword between its 
ribs, and as often had it slipped aside, and disappointed him. At 
last, towards evening, when all the rest, similarly engaged, had 
given up the chase, he fancied that the animal appeared lame, 
and exhausted with fatigue. Although he was scarcely other- 
wise himself, this idea dissipated all his weariness, and hoping 
that he might now run him down, he borrowed a fresh horse 
from the nearest house, and returning to where it lay, hid in its 
lair, he forced it to rise, and betake itself to that same plain 
over which he had first pursued it, in company with Hendrick. 
He had now no doubt that it was maimed, for it ran with a limp« 
ing gait, and with less speed than before. However, it manag- 
ed to keep him at too great a distance behind to wound it, and, 
taking the same course it had formerly done, it led him across 
the boundary stream, and among those wildly-scattered cragj 
where it had once escaped before. But as Wolfgang had now 
more advantage than at that time, both in the freshness of his 
horse, and in the knowledge of the roads, which he had acquir^* 
ed by visiting the cottage, he was able to keep the boarwolf, 
(for so the monster was called by the peasantry,) in sight. 

**The red glare of the setting sun was now again gleaming 
through the uncouth archways, and along tuiie narrow passes of 
the rocks, as the impatient huntsman followed the brute into the 
centre of the great level. Here, entering upon a small sandy 
space, scattered over with fragments of stone and dead wood, 
Wolfgang lost sight of the animal, for, as it reached the plain 
before him, he could not decide the way it had taken. His tem- 
per, which had long been giving way during the pursuit, now 
totally forsook him, and throwing himself from his horse, lie 
rolled upon the sand, cursing and blaspheming every thing that 
came in his mind. He lay thus employed, at last with his face 
towards the ground, when, fancying that he felt a strange gust 
of heat pass over him, he turned his head, and beheld the figure 
of a bein«: somewhat human, but more resembling a devil. It 
had horns and a tail, its horns curled round its ears, and its tail 
was short and turned up like a hook. It was hairy all overj 
and its feet ended in hoofs, like those of a hog. 

** Wolfgang was in too great a rage to tremble. 

** * Wohgang,' said the being, * if you will give me powv 
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over jou for four and tweuty hours, you shall cut off the head of 
the boar wolf.' 

'* ' I agree,' said the huntsman, without stopping one moment 
to consider. 

** * Then kiss my hand, in token of obedience,' said the stran- 
ger. 

" Wolfgang kissed the hand held out to him, and whilst he 
started back, for the touch of the being burnt his lips, it vanished, 
saying, * chase the boarwolf to-morrow.' 

'* The huntsman now remounted his horse, and without al- 
lowing himself to think of what he had done, he hastened to the 
cottage of the beauty, with whom he staid conversing till day- 
light, for both she and her father treated him as if they could 
not treat him too well. 

'' At daybreak he saddled his steed, and set off to dislodge 
the boarwolf from its lurking place, impatient both to make sure 
of the rewards and to return home, for, as he had vowed not to 
go back without the head, so he had kept his word. 

** When Wolfgang reached the glen, where he expected to 
meet the boarwolf, he found Hendrick there with some com- 
panions, who had risen early that morning to try the powers of 
two large dogs, which they had procured from a great distance. 
These were bloodhounds of a fine breed, and were now engag- 
ed by Hendrick, because all the other dogs that had been em- 
ployed in the chase of this monster refused to follow it, being 
so terrified, that, whenever they were put upon the scent, they 
howled and slunk away in fear. Wolfgang, elated with the kind- 
ness so lately shown him by the beauty and her father, and re- 
lying on the promise that he should cut off the head of the boar- 
wolf, could not refrain from uttering a loud laugh of contempt, 
when he saw the pains taken by his former friend and his associ- 
ates. He even bid him, with a sneer, * go home and look out 
for a wife, for that he meant to marry the beauty that night him- 
self Hendrick was too intent on endeavoring to get scent of 
the wild beast, to reply to these insults, and having ascertained 
that it was not in the dell, he hurried over the hills in search of 
it; and his rival notwithstanding his security, not being willing 
that he should first start the game, set off to another spot, wlere 
he once or twice had met the animal. 

** About an hour after this, Wolfeans: unearthed the boarwolf. 
It sprung from beneath tlie root of an old withered yew-tice, 
which grew over a low dark cave, in the side of a bank, just as 
the sun rose brilliantly from behind some opposite hills; and 
when the ferocious brute opened its jaws, to utter a hindeous roar, 
its long tusks gleamed in the morning-rays, and the white foam 
spirted from its mouth like flakes of snow, while its bristly hide 
seemed to glitter in the light, as if throwing out sparks of fire. 
The eager huntsman rushed forward after it, eyeing with joy the 
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ffhasily grinning head, which he expected soon to sever from 
its huge, ill-fashioned carcass, and which was to form the foun- 
dation of his fortune, and the pledge of his union with his mistress. 
He forgot that Hendrick was also in the field with his friends, 
and their unerring dogs, or, if he thought of him, it was only to 
enjoy the anticipated mortification of his former friend, when he 
returned to the village, bearing with him the spoil for which 
they both thirsted so ardently. 

** The boarwolf, however, as if conscious that its existence 
was to terminate that day, seemed resolved to exercise the 
strength and perseverance of its pursuer. It took wider and 
more intricate circuits than it ever had done before, it turned 
more frequently to bay and almost appeared to enjoy the eager 
onsets which the huntsman made to overcome it: but the horse 
of Wolfgang could only be brought to ride at it by the most stren- 
uous endeavors of its master, exhibiting such evident marks of 
dismay at its glaring eye-balls, and erected bristles, that he 
could scarcely keep its head towards it; and when ho offered 
to dismount, for the purpose of attacking it with his sword, the 
monster took the opportunity of making off at full speed. 

*' In this manner the chase continued till long past noon, by 
which time Wolfgang had become so faint, with hunger and ex- 
haustion, that he could scarcely keep his seat; for he had been 
extremely fatigued the day before, and had not closed his eyea 
during the night, having been too much engaged with his mis 
tress to think of sleep. Besides, he had scarcely tasted food 
since the morning of the day before, for he took nothing but 
wine at the hermitage, and this day he would not stop one mo- 
ment to assuage his hunger at the cottages of his acquaintances, 
near which he passed, lest the boarwolf should escape, or have 
time to renew his strength by rest. However, he recollected 
that his mistress, when she heard that he intended to renew the 
chase early in the morning, had given him a small cake, which 
she had prepared during his stay, lor she said that she was cer- 
tain his eagerness would not allow him to think of refreshment, 
and that her gifl would quell his appetite, and support hi^ 
strength, till he had slain the monster. Upon this he drew tue 
loaf from his pocket, and eat it, with many mental thanks for 
the kind attention of the giver, and he felt his desire to slaugh- 
ter the boarwolf increase with his wish to obtain the hand of so 
amiable a girl. As she had said, so the cake, though small, 
satisfied his hunger, and renewed his spirits, or, rather, made 
them more buoyant than before. Indeed, so much did he feel 
elated, that he spurred on his horse as if just set off in the pur- 
suit, and the monster was obliged to fly more quickly than it 
had ever done. But the weather, which had hitherto been bril- 
liant and enlivening, now suddenly altered; large masses of 
dark clouds rolled up from behind the distant mountains, tb« 
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wind rose, and swept along the edges of the woods v ... «olence, 
fuU drops of rain fell at intervals, and the distant watei^ o7 th«* 
river were heard rushing along their rocky bed. Wolfgaiv^ was 
too much accustomed to the field not to know that these s.'sns 
presaged a storm ; but his ardor would not permit any idea of 
relinquishing the pursuit to ente/ his mind; besides, he fancied 
these signs wero but preludes to the death of the boarwolf, and 
he gazed at it with exultation as, ^or the third time that day, '* 
hurried through the dell where >e aud Hendrick had first disco\ 
«Ted it. His spirits, now high, and free from %tigue, bore hin 
ak ^ with a feeling of triu uph, and though the wind shook the 
bT.i:..r les of the trees ove * his head, and sighed in the most 
tln^aiening manier, he piid no attention to the impending 
tempest. 

*'At length, as he once more spurred along to the rock« 
»'evel, the clouds burst above him, and a deluge of rain and ha\ 
surrounded him instantaneou.rlv ; he seemed almost as if enclo- 
Bed in a moving mass of wate *, and as the drops struck againt«' 
the ground they broke into a fine mist, which rose up on the 
wind like a second shower, or as if the earth were heated and 
being q*jenched by the rain, while large hailstones flew and 
danced about in every direction, causing his ho»*se to start re 
peatedly. 

"So thick and heavy was the shower, that Wolfgang lo^*. 
sight of the boarwolf for a short time, though it still kept at t^ 
same distance before him. But an unusual darkness now begai\ 
to add to the horrors of the storm, not like the approach of nighty 
but a deep gloom, as if the sun were losing its light. Thundet 
burst in loud peals amongst the hills, and flashes of lightning at 
times shot along before him. Yet all these combined terrors 
had no effect on the mind of the huntsman; at least he laughed 
at them with the feelings of a man intoxicated, for the fewmouth- 
fuls he had taken had produced a state of idea almost similar tc 
the effect caused by liquor, without impeding his capability of 
bodily action. A hundred times he blessed the providence oT 
the beauty, in providing against his fatigue, and he heard th*« 
swollen waters of the boundary stream foam amidst the stony 
windings of its channel, without one impression of fear, or sug 
gestion of prudence. 

** The boarwolf chose tin widest whirlpod over which to 
leap, and Wolfgang sprung U Idly over the boil ig vortex. He 
heeded not the laboring breath and staggerii r limbs of his 
courser, but spurred him violently, as he ente/ed the district 
of Brockeiicragg, along the path which lea to the hermitage, 
for in that direction the monster proceeded before him. 

•* The storm raged with peculiar fury in this wild and des- 
olate region. The wind roared hideously, as it rushed along 
the numerous oassages amongst the rocks, and the summits of 
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the tall trees, that grew upon them, were bent below the crev- 
ices in which their roots found nourishment. Twice did Wolf- 
gang escape the fall of trunks, which were torn with harsh 
crashes from their beds, and many times was he nearly struck 
from his saddle by pieces of stone, broken from the margin of 
cliffs by the lightning, which now darted closely around him. 
But his spirit and his persuasion that the head of the monster 
would soon become his spoil, were unabated and unalloyed, till, 
just as he was approaching the cottage of his mistress, the 
boarwolf uttered a tremendous yell, which was answered hy 
:he distant bay of dogs. ** That fiend Hendrickl' muttered 
iVolfgang, as the idea that his hated rival might rush in be- 
tween him and his reward glanced across his mind. He spurred 
on his steed, more unmercifully than before, and was in an in- 
stant close by the hermituge. The beauty, as if fearless of 
wild beasts, of lightning, or of thunder, stood at the door, wav- 
ing her hand in encouragement to her lover, and he thought she 
seemed to enjoy the flashes of fire that glanced along before 
her; her face was bright, and her eyes shone, her hair floated 
in the wind. He heard her say, *'Do you hear Hendrick?'* 
and in a moment was out of her sight and hearing, for, having 
turned a corner, the brute led him directly to the centre of the 
cvel. All the fury of the storm seemed likewise to tend that 
rvay, for the violence of the wind, rain, and hail, behind him, 
was almost intolerable. His horse rushed along, as if borne 
by a rapid stream, striving more to keep itself steady than to 
maintain its speed ; the lightning flashed round every crag, and 
the thunder seemed rolling along upon the earth, and jarring 
at every instant with the scattered fragments of rock. 

**Evcn these he fancied tottered as he passed them, and 
shook their crumbling edges on his head ;-:-titte ring and grin- 
& ning whispers seemed to mock his oars, as he listened to the 
deep moutliings of Hendrick's blood hounds; and the boarwolf 
growled and tore up the earth, as it fled before him. However, 
he gained upon it, and, only intent upon the accomplishment of 
his wishes, drew forth liis short sword, to make a desperate at- 
tack, for he perceived by its agitalion and furious howls that 
it v/ould soon turn to bay. He was close at its heels, as it 
entered upon the sandy space in the centre of the level, and at 
the instant the monster turned and offered resistance, his horse 
fell dead close beside it. The boarwolf sprung upon Wolfgang, 
and ripped up his thigh with its tusk; but the huntsman, thoush 
writhing with pain, struck a tremaendous blow at its brawny neck, 
which cleft the spine, and the head hung from its shoulders. 
Another blow severed it completely; but at that instant a dense 
smoke, mingled with flame, issued from the carcass, and the 
boarwolf was changed into that fiend-like being whom he had 
seen in that same place on the day before. 
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" * Wolfgang/ it exclaimed to the terrified hunter, ' ^aou hast 
cut off the head of tao bcarwolf; for twe^nV-four ' .-rs th:u 
art mine. — Aye, and forever! — Be thou now a boar»/oif !' 

** * Not now,' cried Wolfgang, gasping with horror at the 
thought, * Hendrick is coming, he will slay me.' 

** * I mean it,' replied the demon laughing ferociously, *I 
brought him here, his dogs are mine — see he comes!' 

** Wolfgang turned his head and saw Hendrick rushing to- 
wards him; he felt his figure change, his hands became feet, his 
head grew large and bristly, he sunk down towards the earth, 
and stood like a four-footed brute, but bewildered and unable 
either to fly or resist. 

The most bitter feelings of terror and despair overwhelmed 
his faculties. He sprung into the air, and attempted to scream 
with rage, but he only uttered a harsh hoarse roar, like a boar- 
wolf. It was answered by Hendrick, who at that moment fix- 
ed his eye upon him, with a wild shout of joy; his friends also 
shouted, and the blood-hounds, giving a tremendous yell, sprung 
upon him and held him firmly with their teeth. Hendrick leap- 
ed from his horse, and raised his sword, and while Wolfgang 
vainly strove to exclaim, * Spare me, Hendrick! spare me! ' his 
rival and former friend smote off his head at a blow. His spirit 
fled with a groan, a dreadful clap of thunder shook the earth, a 
flash of lightning enveloped the group, and scathed the bleeding 
body of the huntsman; but Hendrick nevertheless lifted up the 
head, and with his companions gave three victorious shouts; he 
..hen thrust the point of his spear into the neck, and, remounting 
his horse, rode away from the plain with his associates, bearing 
before him, unconsciously, the head of his once dearest friend. 

** They made their way directly to Fiendenheim, and were 
received joyfully by the villagers, who ran to inform Count 
Albert. The lord received the spoil in form, admiring its ghast- 
ly look, and directed his seneschal to make out the deed of gift, 
of four acres of land, to Hendrick the wolfslayer, to him and 
his heirs forever. He then bade the unfortunate huntsman choose 
the maiden he liked best for his bride, and bring her to him on 
the following morning, as he intended to bestow upon her a 
marriage portion. 

** Hendrick, notwithstanding the fatigue he had undergone 
since daybreak, could not resist the pleasure of communicating 
his success to the beauty, and of claiming her promise. He 
therefore quitted Fiendenheim, and took the direction of the 
Brockcncragg level, with almost as much speed as if engaged 
iu another chase. The weather was now calm and serene, the 
wind had subsided, not a drop of rain fell from the unclouded sky, 
and a pure and beautiful evening had succeeded to the tempes- 
tuous afternoon ; nor would it have been suspected that such a 
storm bad so recently occurred, had not the swollen streams, that 
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rushea amongst the rocks, and over the pathways, been unu- 
Bually large, and their waters turbid, and loaded with fragments 
of branches, and the spoils of their banks. 

** By the time the eager lover arrived within sight of the cot- 
tage of his mistress, the first stars of evening had appeared, 
and a gentle gloom had fallen on all the surrounding objects. 
A calm stillness was spread over the vast desert of shattered 
rocks, only interrupted by the croak of the raven, which sat 
among the overhanging trees, by the shriek of the owl, which 
floated forth from the recesses amongst the cliff. But of a sudden, 
as Hendrick spurred his horse up to the door of the hermitage, 
a strange wild shout of mirth burst from within the dwelling, 
composed of sounds and voices he had never heard before. The 
chimney, too, smoked violently, and a bright gleam of light shot 
from the casement across the pathway, and small rays issued 
from beneath the caves and crevices in the walls. 

** Impatient and alarmed, Hendrick, with a lover's privilege, 
hastily opened the door, and entered; but what was his amaze- 
ment to find himself in the midst of a company of beings of the 
Tiost appalling description. There sat in the old chair, which 
the beauty's i'ather was wont to occupy, the same fiend who had 
tempted Wolfgang to his destruction. Before him, in the midst 
of the floor, was a large fire, blazing up to the ceiling in blue 
flames, mingled with green and yellow. Around this danced a 
circle of devils, of all figures and sizes, throwing themselves into 
the most distorted attitudes, and shrieking at alternate intervals. 
There lay on the floor a human carcass, the head of which was 
concealed by a black veil, and the old fiend had his feet placed up- 
on it, while his hoofs, now lengthened into claws, penetrated 
the flesh, and when the demon contracted his talons, the body 
gave convulsive throes, and dashed its limbs about, to the great 
diversion of the assembly. 

*' Hendrick stood and stared aghast at this sight, for a crowd 
of fears and suspicions overwhelmed his soul. He looked around 
for the beauty and her father, but in vain; till at length a tall 
slender fiend sprung from the circle towards him, and seizing 
his hand in her burning grasp, drew him forward, saying, * Why, 
Hendrick my betrothed, do you not know your bride? ' 

** Hendrick gazed upon her, and saw in her sharpened fea- 
tures, parchment skin, and glowing eyes, some appearance of 
the girl who had been the sole object of his and Wolfgang's love; 
but with a shuddering start he endeavored to free himself from 
her grasp. She, however, held him tightly, and drawing him to 
the circle, another fiend caught him by the hand, in the same 
manner, and he was thus forced to dance round the fire, as one 
of the group, whilst the demons grinned and chattered at him, 
with fearful and malicious joy. 

•* Although the heart of Hendrick sunk within him, at thf 
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hideous figures and grimaces of his companions, bis senses still 
I emained collected, and his t'loughts jrere b(mt on finding some 
method of escaping from tliis detestable spot. His love and 
hopes were converted into the utmost disgust and dread, and 
his eyes wandered from side to side, to avoid the diabolical leers 
and hellish mockery of the fiend who pretended to be his bride. 
She, however, seemed not to regard his hatred, but telling her 
crew that he was impatient for the conclusion of his nuptials, 
stopped opposite to the frightful demon who sat in the chair — 

** 'Father,' said she, * this is my bridegroom, he wishes you 
».o unite up forever.' 

* * ' Have you the ring P said the old fiend, in a harsh and 
hollow voice. 

** 'This is the one he gave me, 'said the pretended bride, 
holding ft>rth onf which Hendrick knew he had presented to 
her, some days ^efore. 

** * Is he willing to bind himself to you and yours?' said the 
presiding devil of this infernal ceremony. 

" * You shall hear him promise,' answered the bride. * Speak, 
Hendrick, \o\f .speak, 'continued she to the astonished hunts« 
man, whose l-nir now stood on end, and whose limbs quaked 
beneath him, ^ «lilst the sweat stood cold upon his brow, although 
the room felt l;Ue a furnace. 

** *If he will not speak, let him kneel and do homage,' ex- 
claimed Satan. 

** At this the fiends on either side of the terrified hunter, 
strove to pull him down; but Hendrick, aware that by that pros- 
ration he should yield up his soul to the powers of darkness, 
resisted with his utmost strength, whilst he groaned loudly and 
wrestled with the demons. 

** * Show him, then,' cried the arch-demon, stamping with 
passion, * show him what he shall become, unless he obeys. 
Let him see! let him see! — up Wolfgang up!' continued he, 
bhouting hideously. Upon this the corpse that lay at the foot 
of the chair started from the floor, and |^ the black cloth fell 
from its head, Hendrick recognised the pale and bloody corpse 
of his friend Wolfgang. The head was resting on the shoul- 
ders, but there was a deep red gash round the neck, as if it had 
been divided. 

'* * Dost thou know him?' cried the fiend-bride, as she saw 
her lover tremble involuntarily. 

** * Yes, he knows him.' cried the old demon, * and shall be 
like him, unless he joins in the chase.' He then vociferated, 
* the boarwolf ! the boarwolf !' and the body of Wolfgang was 
changed into the resemblance ofthat monster, and began to run 
round the cottage, whilst all the imps and demons, uttering 
tremendous yells, pursued it, darting fire from their nostrils, 
and piercing the howling brute with their burning claws. H< 
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drick's two companions endeavored to pull him forward after 
the rest, and the principal fiend exclaimed, 'Force him! teal 
him! drag him!' — but the huntsman's feelings were wound up 
to a pitch of horror, and struggling violently, he exclaimed, 

• God and St. Hubert protect me?' The fiends instantly scream- 
ed, and let him go, and he sprung through the fire, his only way 
to escape, and out at the door. In an instant he was on his 
horse, and in good time, for the whole legion of devils poured 
out of the cottage, with the boarwolf at their head. 

'' Hcndrick dashed his spurs into the sides of his beast, and 
fled, and the frightful crew followed, filling the air with their 
vociferations. At every instant one or other of the demons 
seemed on the point of pulling him from his horse; they snatch- 
ed at him, at his arms, at his neck, at his legs, and at his long 
flying dress, that floated on the air behind him. They called 
on him to stop; his bride offered to throw her arms round him, 
she shrieked in his cars, and blew fire from her mouth, she 
cursed and reviled him. But the huntsman still fled, and called 
on the saints to assist him, till reaching the boundary stream, 
he leaped his horse over its rapid current, and found himself 
free from his hateful persecutors. Nevertheless he checked 
not his bridle, but kept on his way till he reached the village of 
Fiendenheim, where he rushed in dismay up to a crowd of the 
inhabitants. 

**The men of Fiendenheim shouted when they saw the suc- 
cessful huntsman, who had ridden forth in the anticipation of 
happiness, return so terrified, and the women screamed as they 
gazed at the man and horse, black with smoke, and dripping 
with perspiration. * Is this the bridegroom?' cried they. 

* Where is the bride?' pJcndrick, for a longtime, could not 
speak; at length, after drinking a deep and lot^g draught to 
clear his throat, he told what he had seen. All the hamlet was 
in agitation. They ran to the castle of Count Albert, and 
clamQured to see the head of the boarwolf The warder called 
for torch 4t , and led the way into an inner court; but instead of 
the grim visage of the rapacious monster, they beheld the pale 
and withered features of VVolfgang the huntsman, slowly drop- 
ping gore, as it stood on the end of a pike. Hendrick fainted, 
and lay long in a trance, and when he did recover he retired 
into the monastery of St. Hubert, where he shortly died. 

** Ages have passed away since this event is said to have 
occurred, and generation after generation has sunk into the 
tomb, but the tradition survives, and the peasant of the Berg- 
strasse, when he hears the howls of the wolf, redoubled and 
prolonged by the echoes of his mountains, starts with horror, 
and recollects the fate of Wolfgang the hunter ; and it is still 
asserted that, on the anniversary of the fatal night, when he was 
slain, the boarwolf is seen to run yelling amid the hills, pursoed 
by the demons to whom he so unhappily bound himself. 
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'* How awful is the approach of night amid these dreary 
shades!" cried the hrave Sir Albert, as he traversed the most 
desolate part of the Black Forest. These were the first words 
!bat escaped his lips, since , about mid-day, he had entered that 
^Id desert: and they were heard with satisfaction by Man- 
ice, his Esquire and only attendant, whom respect had for some 
time with difficulty restrained from breaking the silence, which, 
terrupted only at intervals by the shrieks of the owl, or the flutter 
of the bat, seemed to deepen the horrors of that gloomy scene, 
and impressed on his mind a superstitious dread, which had no 
visible object, yet rose to the most agonizing height. 

** Ah, sir!" cried he, *' what courage less intrepid than y#urfl ■ 
would at this hour of darkness thus rashly penetrate the recesses 
of this forest?" 

** I have seen thee bold in battle, Maurice," said Sir Albert« 
** what mighty danger dost thou apprehend in this solitude, 
which thou canst deem it rashness in me to encounter?" ^ 

** Such scenes as these," returned the Esquire,** bring every 
deed of horror to one's thought: in gloom like this, the daemons 
of the air, and spirits of the dead, have power." 

'* My conscience is clear from every deed," said Sir Albert: 
** which should make me dread the vengeance of departed spir- 
its; and I trust that Heaven and good x^ngels will defend me from 
the malice of the Powers of Darkness. For any mortal foes I 
am armed, and fear not to encounter them." 

** Would to heaven I had turned my back," cried Maurice, 
'* before I had reached this dismal place I "% 

** And how could we have avoided it?" demanded the knight. 
** Thou hast thyself been my guide towards the Castle of Dorn- 
heim." 

** I expected you would have reached it ere sunset, sir,'* 
returned the Esquire: but you have rode so slowly" — 

'* It is true," said Sir Albert: ** my mind has been too much 
occupied with the thouf^hts «f her on whose account, as to thee 
onlyl have confided, I have travelled hither, to leave me any 
leisure to recollect the tardy pace of my wearied horse." 

He was then beginning to relapse into his former musing • but 
Maurice, who, in the sound of a human voice, had found some 
relief from the terrific phantasms which haunted his imagination. 
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was eager to engage him in further discourse; and though alrea* 
dy acquainted with the story of his love, yet, since he knew UM 
satisfaction with which on that subject his master would always 
enlarge, he would not miss the opportunity of introducing it. 

''Did you not tell me, sir," said he, that it was three yean 
since last you saw the Lady Constance?" 

**It is more," replied Sir Albert. **My heart would per- 
suade me I had been separated from her during countless ages. 
— Ah! could I but know with what aspect she would review 
me!'' 

'' It is impossible, sir," said Maurice, that to merit andean« 
Btancy like yours, she can be insensible." 

** While I was at a distance from her," said Sir Albert, "I 
was pleased at being thus flattered; my own heart flattered me. 
I knew indeed, that for me she had never acknowledged any 
affection; but I knew that towards all others she had shown the 
most marked indifference ; and even from the solicitude with 
which she would often shun me, I could then draw a favorable 
inference, since, had she not been conscious that I adored her, 
she could have had no cause to treat me with less courtesy 
that others; and love so carefully concealed as mine, what but 
reciprocal love could have discovered ? What other motive, have 
I vainly fancied, could have so frequently suffused her cheek 
with blushes, if I gazed on her, perhaps too eagerly? What 
else could have occasioned her emotion when we parted? Had 
I been indifferent to her, would she not — after so long an ac- 
quaintance with me, would she not have bidden me adieu? But 
the unfinished sentence died upon her lips; and, though she hasted 
from my presence, I had seen the tear that was starting fifom 
her eye." 

*• 1 have often wondered, sir," said Maurice, ** how, with so 
strong an attachment to the Lady Constanct\ you could resolve 
to quit Prague, where she resided, without declaring to her 
your sentiments and endeavoring to obtain t'le avowal of hers." 

'• I have told thee, Maurice," returned Sir Albert, "that I 
had rather have died than have engaged her whose happiness I 
prized above my own, to share the fortunes of a man who had 
so little prospect of being able to place her in a rank worthy of 
her merit. — I do not now entertain any such presumptuous 
views: I wish but to see her: of what further I desire, my own 
heart is unconscious. Perhaps, since my sword has purchased 
me some portion of renown; since I have received the honor of 
Knighthood from the imperial Frederic Barbarossa, and have 
acquired several noble friends who have promised me their ser- 
vices — perhaps, at some future period, I may find myself in t 
situation — But 1 have already said I will not indulge Ijiese 
thoughts. How far distant, Maurice, is the Castle of Herti* 
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«Id, where she now resides, from that of the Baron of Dorji- 
Bmr 

" It is little more than a league," replied the Esquire. " 1 
as frequently there while I dwelt at the Castle of Doruheim« 
; was then occupied by her uncle; at whose death, a few 
lonths since, it devolved to her father." 

Another interval of silence now ensued; but Maurice, again 
»licitous to break it — Did you never, sir, acquaint Lord Fred- 
ie with your love ?" said he. 

** No, never," replied Sir Albert; *^ for though, from the time 
ben it was my fortune to save his life in battle, he always pro- 
Bsed for me the warmest friendship, yet his own insensibility 
the softer passions, deterred me from placing in him the same 
ofidence on that subject as I readily should on any other. It 
u by accident that he mentioned to me the arrival of the 
ther of Constance to settle so near the Castle of Dornheim, 
lithcr he had before so frequently invited me. Had he ever 
perienced a passion like mine, I have often since reflected, that 
B eager emotion with which I then accepted his invitation 
igbt sutficiently have discovered to him the secret of my soul. 
•* From his childhood," said Maurice, *'Lord Frederic was 
er of a haughty and violent temper — a stranger to tenderness 
d pity; and, though I had received from him many favors, 
d was yet more secure of the protection of the Baron his 

itbcr, i account myself fortunate in my removal from ^But 

lence this sudden stream of light upon our paths?" 

"Is it not the moon emerging from behind a cloud?" said Sir 

ibert. 

**The moon is already set," returned the Esquire, trembling 

th renewed fears. 

Sir Albert looked up — the thick interwoven branches of the 

568 in that spot obstructed his view; but, advancing a few 

ces to a more open place, he perceived a small black cloud, 

lich seemed to hang lower than the rest, and hovered over 

i head with a tremulous motion, from the broken edges of 

lich darted forth flashes of light sufiiiciently strong to dissipate 

2 darkness, which by this time completely overspread the 
rth. Sir Albert gazed on it with wonder, and with that awe 
lich any supernatural appearance necessarily impresses on 
^ mirnl. The terrified Maurice dropped the reins, and in 
MJchlcss agony expected some event of horror. — Presently 
sy heard in the air a loud shriek, which seemed uttered by 

mortal voice ; and at the same moment the clouds burst asun- 
r; and while the darker parts faded away, and mixed with 

3 surrounding air, all the rays of light which had streamed 
»m it, seemed to unite in one large ball of fire, and, descend- 
r towards the earth with a rapid course, sunk amid a thick 
ister of trees^ and still continued to gleam behind their biaucV 

U 
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es. Sir Albert instantly spurred forward his horse, and hi»* 
tened towards the spot. Maurice, with a trembling voice, urged 
him to forbear; but regardless of his fears, the Kmght advanc- 
ed, and, forcing a passage through the trees, saw that the me- 
teor still appeared suspended over the entrance of a deep dark 
Cavern, wiiich was illuminated by its splendor: but ere he could 
come quite up, it sunk into the abyss, and every object was en- 
veloped in a thicker darkness than before. 

Sir Albert, for some moments, hesitated how to act: his mightjr 
courage, which always impelled him to attempt every peri- 
lous adventure, strongly urged him to enter the Cavern, and 
explore the mystery which some inward and inexplicable pre- 
possession concurred with the appearance of the meteor to 
persuade him he should discover within its recesses; yet the 
darkness of the night, which seemed to preclude the possibility 
of such a discovery, and the probability that the cavern might 
be the abode of savage beasts or venomous serpents, to whose 
fury should he, in that dismal place, expose himself, he might 
perish ingloriously, the victim of an unjustifiable temerity, al . 
last determined him to defer the attempt till the morrow, when 
he purposed to return with lights; and for the present to pur- 
sue his journey to the Castle of Dornheim, where he was already 
apprehensive he should arrive too late for admittance. On re- 
turning to Maurice, he found him so overcome with terror, thai 
he seemed scarcely to retain his senses: he talked wildly of a 
Spirit who pursued him, and of voices issuing from the Cavern. 
Sir Albert, though seldom moved to anger by any trivial cause, 
was at last impatient of fears he deemed so groundless, and re- 
proved his folly with a harshness which seemed in some degree to 
recall him to himself. 

They had not proceeded far, before they discovered a light 
through the trees; Maurice started, and would have turned 
back; for the meteor still haunted his imagination, and left hin» 
no recollection of the vicinity of the Castle of Dornheiro, whence 
Sir Albert concluded the light to proceed, and he soon found 
that his conjecture was just. On approaching nearer, he per- 
ceived that the whole front of the Castle was illuminated; and, 
aniid many voices which he heard within its walls, he could dis- 
tinguish the strains of mirthful music. Though the soul of Sir 
Albert was little disposed to share in this apparent festivity, h« 
was pleased to find that the drawbridge was not yet raised, nor 
the porter retired to rest; which had he found to be the case, it 
had been his intention rather to take up his lodging for thai 
night in the Forest, than to disturb the family at an unseasofl- 
able hour. On sounding a horn which was suspended by the 
gate, it was instantly unbarred, and a Seneschal came forth, and 
mvited him to enter, telling him, that on that day admittance 
was free to all. Sir Albert could not but demand what |»rof 
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perous event was the occasion of the rejoicing which he per- 
eeived in the Castle. The Seneschal replied, that it was to 
celebfäte the approaching nuptials of the Baron with a lady 
whom he had for some time courted, and which, it had been 
that morning settled, should take place in three days time. 
The knight then demanded to speak with Lord Frederic ; he was 
conducted into a spacious apartment, where he had not waited 
long before Lord Frederic came. 

Sir Albert, having raised the vizor of his casque, advanced 
to accost hiin; but he no sooner recognised the Knight, than, 
not allowing him time to speak, he embraced him with an 
eagerness sufficiently expressive of his joy. ** Is it possible, my 
friend!" cried he, *' that I behold thee here?" Thy arrival at 
this juncture was the object of my most ardent wishes; it was 
an happiness to which my hope durst scarce aspire." 

" I consider so kind a welcome, my Lord!*' replied Sir Al- 
bert, ** as an additional proof of your friendship towards me; 
tnd it enhances the pleasure this meeting has afforded me." 

'* Ascribe not my joy to friendship only, "replied Lord Fred- 
eric: ** my own interest has too principal a share in it. — ^To see 
thee at any time I should rejoice ; but now, when to valor like 
thine I may owe the felicity of my life, thy fortunate arrival has 
recalled me from desperation." 

** What mean you, my Lord?" said the Knight; ** what cause 
can have reduced you to despair? and in what manner can I be 
so happy as to serve you?" 

*' It is not now a season to explain myself more fully, said 
Lord Frederic: *' among the crowds who now enter promiscu- 
ously every apartment in the Castle, I know not who may over- 
hear me. To-morrow morning we will walk together in the 
Forest. Meanwhile I will lead thee to the feast: after thy jour- 
ney hither, refreshment may be welcome to thee; but, amid the 
sports and folly of my father's servile train, let the recollection 
of our mutual amity possess thy mind; and let me find thee to- 
morrow, as thou hast ever hitherto appeared to me, a friend on 
whom I may rely." 

Lord Frederic there presented his newly arrived friend to his 
father, who was encircled by a crowd of the guests who were 
come to partake of his festival. The Baron on hearing his name 
announced, turned hastily round; but, instead of bidding him 
welcome, he for some moments regarded him and continued 
silent. 

Sir Albert, who had expected a different reception, was iu 
some degree confused at thi^; and Lord Frederic, visiby of- 
fended Qt his father's coldness towards a friend to whom he 
©wed so much — *' I thought, my Lord," said he, ** I had already 
informed you, that it was this valiant Cavalier who exposed his 
owo life to the most imminent danger, to rescue me from the 
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enemies against whom, wearied, and fainting with loss of blood, 
I was no longer able to defend myself. 

** And I will eagerly embrace every opportunity, my son!" 
returned the Baron, starting as if from a deep musing, to prove 
to him and to the world, how dearly I prize that life which he 
then preserved. — Most valiant sir!" continued he, addresBing 
himself to Sir Albert, *' I must entreat your forgiveness, if, at the 
moment of your approach, my thoughts were so far engrossed 
by other matters, that I did not, immediately on the mention of 
your name, recollect the vast obligation I was under to you. It 
is with unfeigned joy that I embrace the deliverer of my son, 
and personally express to him the gratitude and esteem which I 
long have borne him. You are most welcome to my castle; and 
I flatter myself that you will show, by the length of your abode 
in it, your persuasion of the satisfaction your presence affords 
me." 

Sir Albert made a suitable reply to this compliment; and, af- 
ter a few more expressions of courtesy, the Baron entreated him 
to disarm. The Knight at first refused; but on being further 
pressed, he complied; and retiring to a private chamber, he 
was attended by his own Esquire, and by one of the domestice 
of the castle, who, by the Baron's command, brought himaririi 
robe to put on, afler he should have quitted his arms. 

As Maurice was unbuckling his corslet. Sir Albert perceived 
that his hand trembled — " Thou hast not yet," said he,** recov- 
ered from the terror which seized thee in the forest." 

The Esquire acknowledged he had not. 

*' Did you meet with any alarming adventure there, sir?'' said 
the Baron's domestic. 

*'We passed near the mouth of a Cavern," returned Sir Al- 
bert: ** what terrific visions Maurice might behold there, him- 
self can best inform you." 

** The mouth of a Cavern?" exclaimed the domestic; "and 
near this castle?'* 

** Scarce a furlong distant," replied the Ejiight. 

**And did you then see nothing there, sir?" rejoined the 
other. 

**What should you suppose meto have seen?" demanded 
Sir Albert, with some emotion. 

*' So many sights of terror have been seen in that spot," re- 
turned the domestic, ** that it is long since any of us have dared 
to approach it. That Cavern is assuredly the habitation of the 
infernal spirits. Sometimes there have been heard in it hollow 
groans, or shrieks of anguish; sometimes, noises resembling 
the rushing of torrents, or the rumbling of pent-up vapors. 
There is a report, that some murder was formerly perpetrft* 
ted there, and that it is the avenging spirit of the dead who 
haunts the place where he was disunited from his body/* 
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** Were these opinions cjrrent, Maurice," said Sir Albert, 
"during the time of thy abode at this castle?" 

** I have heard some mention of them, sir," returned the 
Esquire, paler than before. 

** And how long is it since these strange noises and appear- 
ances were first noticed in the cavern ?" said the Knight. 

**I have been told, sir," returned the Baron's domestic,** that 
the first portentous circumstance observec^ there, was a light 
which shone round the mouth of it, some four or five and twenty 
years ago, nearly about the time when the castle came into the 
possession of the present lord. But I can aver nothing on the 
subject with any certainty, as it is scarcely three months since 
I came hither myself." 

**Thou, Maurice, camest hither with ihe present Baron," said 
Sir Albert — **Dost not thou remember any further particulars? 
Did no tradition point out who this murdered person was sup- 
posed to have been ?" 

** Some traveller, wandering in the forest, sir," replied Man 
rice; **but indeed the murder was only a vague report; and the 
Cavern had been dreaded equally by the neighboring people, 
from a period far earlier than that of the accession of the Bar- 
on. 

**Hasthis cave any particular name?" demanded the Knight. 

** It is called the * Cavern of DeaihV^ returned the domes« 
tic. 

Sir Albert made an end of attiring himself in silence; for this 
account of a place where he had himself witnessed a circum- 
Mance which he believed to be supernatural, had made a deep 
impression on his mind. — His desire to penetrate the inner- 
most recesses of the Cavern was now stronger than ever: he 
judged it, however, expedient to forbear mentioning the design he 
had conceived, since he knew not who migh have an interest 
in preventing the dire discoveries to which hi as inwardly per- 
suaded it would lead. 

As soon as he was ready, he returned ti the great Hall, 
where the Baron and his son received him wit* new demonstra 
tions of joy. A magnificent banquet was » ow spread. The 
Baron placed Sir Albert in the most honorable seat, nearest him- 
self, and treated him as a guest of the highest distinction. Sii 
Albert, however, could not but observe, that from time to time 
he fixed his eyes on him with a remarkable intentness, but they 
were instantly averted if his encountered them. For Lord Fred- 
eric, his stern and frowning brow sufficiently expressed the dis- 
turbance of his mind; he joined in no discourse with any of the 
guei^; andif ever a momentary smile dispelled the gloom of his 

• Die Hole des Todes, is the name which it still retains; and the neighbor- 
fng peasantry at this day dread to npproach it, and entertain many wild and 
iBpetititioiu ideas respecting it 

11* 
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countenance, it was when he looked towards his newly arrived 
friend. As Sir Albert extended his hand across the table tl e lus- 
tre of a ring he wore on his finger caught Ihe Baron's eye. He 
praised its richness, and requested permission to view it more 
closely. Sir Albert immediately took it off, and presented it 
to him. It was a large ruby, encircled with brilliants. Tb« 
Baron examined it with great attention, and declared the ruby 
to be ihe most valuable he had ever seen. 

" lammyEPir, Sir Knight," added he, " well skilled in jewels; 
and you have shown yourself to be equally so, by the purchase 
of so fine astone." 

" I assure )ou my lord," returned Sir Albert. "I am totally 
unqualified to judge of its value: it lienrs, indeed, an high one 
to me — not on account of its own richness, but because it is 
the only relic 1 retain of my deceased father." 

The Baron again praised the beauty of the ring, and returned 

The banquet was not ended till a very late hour. At last, 
when it was almost morning, the guests departed, well eatislied 
with the hospitality they had experienced; and the Baron him' 
self conducted Sir Albert to the chamber he had caused to be 
prepared for him, where, after many expressions of courtesy, 
he left him. In his way thence he met Maurice, who was going 
to attend upon his master. He immediately knew him, and ex- 
pressed his satisfaction at his retnrn to Ihe castle. 

"I was sorry," added he, "that you should receive any 
cause for displeasure in the service of my son: but though 
you chose to quit him, you may remain assured of my friend' 
ship and protection." 

The Esquire thanked him for this assurance; and the Baran, 
telling bim he would gladly speak further with him, desired 
him to repair to his apartment in the morning, as early as he 
should rise. 

Maurice then attended his master, who soon dismissed him,- 
and retired to rest; but it was long before sleep closed his eye«. 
Lord Frederic's mysterious expressions and visible melancholy, 
rendered him anxious for further discourse with him; but ha 
was yet more impatient to enter the Cavern, of which such 
strange accounts had been given him. 

His imagination seemed already to have exhausted every 
possible circumstance which might relate to it ; yet he continued 
retracing each idea, till, overcome by weariness and watchinpi 
he at last fell into a slumber. 

His dreams did not correspond with this latest guh)ect'<cf lui 
meditations: they were dismal, myBlerious. and ter ■- ' "" 
imagined himself again seated at the Bamn'a festi 
the strains of musick again sounded in hi^ ears; mint _ 
in the eyes of every guest, and Ihe light of innumerable"^ 
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if 

08 diflTused an artificial day : when suddenly their brightnisss was 
eplipsed by the interposition of a dark shadow, which skimmed 
ak)ng the table, and sometimes seemed to rest hovering over the 
centre of it. Sir Albert and all the guests looked up, and behelda 
most hideous spectre, of a gigantic size, traversing the air abofl^ 
their heads with a slow and melancholy flight ;>bis stern and 
threatening aspect appalled every heart. As they regarded him, 
an hollow voice proclaimed, 



-" The fated hour is come! 



And the fell powers of vengeance are abroad!" 

The castle shook from its foundations: the spectre waved his 
wings, and immediately a thick mist arose, which in a few mo- 
ments enveloped all who were present. Sir Albert could no 
longer distinguish any object; but, amid the gpneral darkness, 
his cars were thrice assailed with shrieks of horror. On a sud- 
den, a vivid ray of light streamed from the east upon the spot on 
which he stood; he turned his eyes, and beheld a cloud resem- 
bling that which the preceding evening had directed his steps to 
the Cavern of Death; and by degrees he discerned, seated in the 
midst, a warrior, clad in refulgent arms, and bearing on his 
breast the ensign of the cross. The radiance which surrounded 
him dispersed the mist and Sir Albert found, that of all the com- 
pany who had been assembled at the feast, himself alone remain- 
ed. The horrible spectre had also disappeared at the approach 
of this less terrific phantom, who, descending from the cloud, 
and regarding Sir Albert with a look of celestial benignity, ex- 
tended his arms to embrace him. Sir Albert with an emotion 
which he had never before experienced, hastened towards him; 
but DO sooner did the phantom meet his touch, than its substance 
seemed to fade away; its shining arms dropped off, and the 
Knight perceived that he had folded a skeleton to his breast. — 
He started, and unclosed his arms with horror! yet it fell not to 
the ground; but, waving in the air a bloody sword, which at ürst 
it had not weilded, it distinctly uttered, in a thin faint voice 
these words: 

** From (his cold hand tliou must receive this sword, 
Kie I can be avenged, or thou rcstoredl'* 

and immediately vanished. 

The horror it had inspired awoke Sir Albert. A dewy chill 
had invaded his limbs; — for some moments he scarce durst raise 
his eyes, lest they should rneet some shape of terror; and the 
frar which now possessed his soul, was perhaps the more pain- 
fill to him, because it was the first time he had ever experienced 
bs power. By degrees, he became sensible that it had no other 
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object than a dream; but thongh be then soon »hook it off, yet 
8tili the impression continued which that dream had made on 
his mind; and he was persuaded that it was some vision of 
mysterious import, and not any common creation of fancy, whicb 
had thus deeply moved him. 

The words of the apparition, who had so suddenly assumed a 
form so ghastly, still resounded in his ears; and he felt a strong 
conviction that some event of futurity would untold to him their 
oracular meaning. lie was unable to guess who the perswn 
should be whose spirit thus seemed to call for vengeance; yet 
he was sometimes inclined to suppose it might be the same 
whom popular report averred to have been mu'dercd in the 
Cavern of Death. 

His thoughts were still wholly occupied by conjectures on 
this subject, when a message was brought to him from the Bar- 
on, inviting him to breakfjust with him in liis apartment. Ht? 
complied, and found the Baron alone, and was received by him 
with the warmest expressions which courtesy could dictate. 
The compliments he paid to his character, and former heroic 
actions, were indeed .such as gave pain rather than pleasure to 
Sir Albert, whose modesty was such as rendered all praises of 
himself extremely irksome to him. He therefore availed him- 
self of the earliest opportunity to turn the discourse on other 
subjects, and readily answered such questions as the Baron put 
to him, relative to the countries he had visited in his travels* 
He asked him, at last, of what place he was a native.^ 

'* I was born in the city of Prague, my lord," returned the 
Knight. 

*' Was your father, then a Bohemian ?*' demanded the Baron 

**It may seem strange, my lord,'* replied Sir Albert, "to 
say, that I know not with ariv certainty what was my father'.s 
country: my mother, Isabella Von GlatzdoriT, was of one of the 
most ancient families in Bohemia; but I lost both my parents» 
too early to retain any recollection of them. I am onlv ac- 
quainted with their misfortunes, and my own share in them, Ircm 
the report of an uncle, to whom I owed my education." 

'* Your words excite my curiosity,'* said the Baron: *' m;iy I 
inquire what those misfortunes were, in which you were so early 
involved?" 

" I can relate the story but imperfectly, my lord," returned 
the Knight. My uncle, in his youth, assumed the cross, and 
engaged in the service of Baldwin the second of Jerusalem, al 
tha time much straitened by his enemies; and in the battle in 
whi ;h that Prince was unfortunately taken prisoner by the 
Tui kish Kmir Balac, IijC was generally reported to hav<^becn 
slal .; but fate had reserved him for severer suflerings: he also 
had *allen alive into the power of the infidels, among whom ho 
rem *ned in a rigorous captivity during eleven years. At last 
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be contrived means to escape; but on his return to Prague, 
when he expected to have been received with joy by his family, 
be experienced the most cruel disappointment. His parents, 
ftod his elder brother, were dead: the latter, believing him no 
more, had bequeathed all his estates to a distant relation, omit- 
ting to make any reservation in his favor, in the event of his 
return. His sister alone survived; but it was many days before 
he could discover the miserable place of her abode; and, when 
his search was at last successful, what were the feelings of his 
generous heart, when he found her bereft of reason, and sup- 
ported by the charity of strangers? from them he learned, that 
after the death of her parents, she had disobliged the brother on 
whom she was left dependent, by her marriage withRodolph Von 
Fahrenbach, a young stranger, of whom they could give no 
further account than that he had distinguished his valor in a 
contest with a Bohemian nobleman, who also courted her favor; 
and that shortly after their marriage, he had quitted her, to en- 
gage in a crusade, in compliance with a vow he had made pre- 
vious to his acquaintance with her: that he had been absent 
two years: at the end of which time certain intelligence of his 
death was brought to her, the shock proved greater than she 
was able to support; it threw her into a delirious fever, from 
which, for many days, the utmost danger was apprehended; her 
life was however preserved, but her senses never returned to 
her. She had been for some months in this deplorable situation, 
when she was visited by her brother, who immediately took her 
and me (who had not been born till after my father's departure) 
to his own house, when he employed every means for her re- 
covery which the advice of the ablest physicians could suggest ; 
but his cares were unavailing; the deep melancholy which con- 
tinually preyed upon her mind, soon threw her into a decline; 
and within a year after his return, she died, the unhappy victim 
of despair. From that time, all the affection which my uncle 
had borne her, seemed transferred to me. He made many in- 
quiries after my father's family, wishing to obtain their, protec- 
tion for me; but he could not discover in what part of Germany 
they were settled. My mother, in a moment of frenzy, had 
destroyed all the letters she had received from my father, and 
indeed every memorial of him, except this ring, which you, iRy 
lord, last night observed: it had been his first gift to her; and, 
till the latest moment of her life, she would never suffer it to be 
taken from her finger. But, if my uncle failed in discovering 
my other relations, he never permitted me to feel their loss. 
His income was small ; but he abridged his own expenses, that 
he might be enabled to defray those of my education; and, as 
iooD as I was at an age to bear arms, he led me himself into 
tbe paths of glory. Unacquainted with my real father, I always 
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venerated this generous kinsman as such. He has now been 
dead some years. 

The Baron heard this narrative with much attention; and the 
various changes of his countenance expressed how deeply he 
interested himself in the misfortunes of the unhappy Isabella. 
Sir Albert observed his concern, and felt himself under an ob- 
ligation to him for it. They continued in discourse for some 
time longer; when the Knight, recollecting the desire Lord 
Frederic had expressed to see him, thought it time to go in quest 
of him: he rose, and bade the Baron adieu for the present; and 
with mutual courtesy they parted. 

In a long gallery which he passed through in his way from 
the Baron's apartment, he found Lord Frederic, walking to and 
fro with hasty steps. 

** What interesting discourses can have detained you so long 
with my father?" said that impetuous youth: ** I have been 
here almost an hour, waiting till you should quit him." 

** I staiit longer with him," replied Sir Albert, ** because I 
expected you would meet me in his apartment: as you came 
not thither, I concluded you were otherwise engaged. I wa» 
now about to seek you ; but I did not imagine I should find yoo 
here awaiting me." 

*' I could not just now appear before my father,*' said Lord 
Frederic; my mind is too much agitated to allow me to dissem- 
ble. But this is not a place for private conference; let us go 
where we may discourse without danger of being overheard." — 
And, as he spoke, he took the arm of Sir Albert, and led him 
out of the gallery. 

They passed onwards to the castle gate: Lord Frederic threw 
it open, and went forth into the forest. — Sir Albert still accom- 
panied him; and neither broke silence till they reached a deep 
glade, entirely excluded from all view of the castle. Here they 
stopped — ^Lord Frederic quitted Sir Albert's arm, and regard- 
ing him earnestly. *' I would know," said he, *' whether I might 
indeed accost thee by the title of my friend?" 

** Can you think so meanly of me, my lord," returned the 
Knight, '* as to suppose I should ever afford him for whom I had 
professed a regard, any cause to question its sincerity? I shall 
certainly never be unmindful of the many courtesies I have* re- 
ceived from you ; and I trust I may appeal to more than words, 
to prove the reality of the friendship I have borne you." 

** It is true, dear Albert!" cried Lord Frederic; ** I have not 
forgotten that to thy friendship I have owed my life, while miiie 
towards thee has hitherto had no opportunities of showing itself 
but in words and vain professions: hereafter, I trust, I may be 
able to give thee more solid proofs of gratitude. But first, 1 
must again have recourse to the valor to which I am already bo 
much indebted, for a service, which, if it refuse to render 
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it were better it had never been exerted in my cause - Life '19 
only a blessing to the happy!" 

** And what unexpected calamity, my lord/* said Sir Albert, 
•* can have rendered you otherwise? Your perturbed looks, 
and many expressions which have fallen from you, lead me to 
apprehend some dreadful evil." 

** But for thee," said Lord Frederic, " and I must endure the 
greatest ; I must behold the mistress whom I love to distraction, 
Ui another's arms." 

** And have you then felt the power of love, my lord?" 
sried the Knight; — but who is your fair mistress? and how can 
I preserve her to your" 

** Before I disclose further, Sir Albert," said the youth, **you 
must solemrJy promise me that you will assist my views." 

** It were unnecessary to bind myself by any promise," retur- 
ned he, '* since, without that additional tie, I shall undoubtedly 
act on this, and on every future occasion, as friendship and the 
laws of honor shall require of me." 

Lord Frederic pressed him further; but Sir Albert liked it 
not. His intimacy with that young nobleman had arisen, not 
from any similarity of sentiment or of temper, but solely from 
their having been companions in war; and it had (zssumed the 
name of friendship, since Lord Frederic, preserved by Sir Al- 
bert from the most imminent danger, and therefore considering 
Lim as the bravest of men, had eagerly courted his society, and 
had, on every occasion, professed for him the highest regard. 

When Lord Frederic found that he persisted in his refusal to 
engage himself by the promises he required, he at last ceased 
to insist on it, and, telling him that he would evince to him how 
great a dependence he placed on his friendship, he proceeded 
to relate the circumstances which had induced him to demand 
his aid. 

** Thou may St remember," said he that I was sent for by my 
lather from the camp, in a manner which led me to conclude 
that he had some motive of importance for requiring my re- 
turn. — I came hither by hasty journeys; and, on my arrival, was 
informed of his intended marriage, which I found he was desir- 
ous of communicating to me in person, lest, hearing of it from 
others, I might he induced to suppose my own interests endan- 
gered, and to attempt some oppositiorf to his designs. I was 
the Jess surprised at this intelligence, because I knew, that, 
ftince the death of his other sons, it had been a constant subject 
of uneasiness to him to behold in me the last of his race: I have 
heard that he suffered himself to be alarmed by some prophecy 
or dream, I know not particularly what, which had denounced 
«ume dreadful fate to his family, whenever one male should be 
the only survivor of it. He never clearly explained himself to 
on this point; but he had oflen pressed my marriage with a 
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degree of earnestness which was very irksome to iiie, and had 
always appeared displeased at the invincible reluctance T bad 
discovered. When, therefore, he acquainted me with his wish 
to present me to tlie lady to whom be expected me to pay the 
duties of a son, I attended him to her abode, not without some 
satisfaction that he had rather chosen to otfer her his own hand, 
than to attempt to compel me to give her mine. But how can 
I express to you, Sir Albert! the sudden change which the sight 
of this peerless beauty effected in my heart? That heart hith- 
erto so insensible, in a moment confessed the power of her 
irresistible charms. I had been too little interested in her to 
make any previous inquiries respecting her; I had not been 
even told she was fair: — judge, therefore — if ever your temper, 
softer than my own, has felt the influence of beauty — judge what 
were my emotions, when in her to whom I was introduced as 
to my future step-mother, I beheld the most lovely creature 
that the world certainly ever saw! With the idea of my father's 
wife, I had connected that of proportionable age; but her's ap- 
peared not to exceed my own. Her form — her eyes — I cannot 
describe them, Sir Albert! — If my hopes in you deceive me not, 
I trust you will ere long behold her; and believe me, I do not 
mean to underrate your services, when I tell you that the sight 
of such charms were alone a recompense worthy of them. The 
only embellishment of which her beauty was capable, it received 
when I was presented to her; she was desired to consider me 
as the son of him to whom her hand was destined; she sighed 
as she regarded me; and her cheek, before almost colorless, 
was suffused with a blush, as she permittedme to take her hand, 
which, with an eagerness which banished from my remembrance 
every idea of the character in which the salute was permitted 
me, I pressed to my enraptured lips. She Sighed more deeply 
than before, and drew her hand suddenly from me ; her eyes 
filled with tears, and she turned away. — I do not surely flatter 
myself. Sir Albert, when I impute these marks of sorrow to the 
impulse of sentiments with which my appearance had inspired 
her: she regretted that it was to my father, and not to myself, 
that she was promised; and it was her apprehension lest thi? 
emotion should be remarked by those in whose eyes it would 
be deemed a crime, which made her so hastily quit a situation 
in which, if I may judgff frofh my own feelings, she would have 
found it so difficult to dissemble hers. It was probably fortu- 
nate for me that her discretion, or perhaps her timidity, exceed 
edmine: I should questionless have otherwise betrayed to her 
father and my own the new-born passion, which, as soon as I 
had recovered from that kind of trance into which the first view 
of her charms had thrown me, every motive so strongly urged 
me to conceal. Yet I think some infatuation, rather than my 
dissimulation, must have so far blinded their eyes as to preveni 
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their discovering it — I have reason to be persuaded it has en- 
tirely escaped their observation. 

To attain the possession of this incomparable fair, I would 
joyfully resign any riches, any honors; but the thought of be- 
holding her in the arms of another, of seeing her sacrificed to 
one whose age and gray hairs ought to have forbidden him to 
aspire to the possession of so lovely a maid — Sir Albert! it drives 
me to distraction! mad.iess will seize my brain, if thou deny 
me thy compassion. — Dost thou hesitate? Canst thou refuse to 
Buccor me?'* 

** I most sincerely compassionate you, my lord!" returned 
the Knight; ** and I must grieve that you have resigned your 
Boul to a passion which involves you in so many difficulties." 

'* It involves me in no difficulties," cried Lord Frederic 
eagerly, ** from which thou canst not extricate me." 

*' Is it in any plan for carrying off this lady," said Sir Albert, 
** that you require my assistance? Let me entreat you my lord, 
to consider coolly the peculiar circumstances in which — " 

** I have considered," interrupted lord Frederic; ** and I 
know that there is but one possible means by which, without ruin- 
ing my fortune, I can attain the secure possession of my love. 
— It is to the Baron of Dornheim that her hand is promised by 
her ambitious parent. — Could it be possible for me to elude his 
tigilance, and to steal her from his castle, I might be well assur- 
ed that the estates of my incensed father never would be mine; 
but were that title, were those estates now mine — Sir Albert! 
canst thou term thyself my friend, and n<)t recollect that thy 
hand might render them such? " 

Sir Albert started! he regarded lord Frederic with a look of 
wirprise and apprehension, and read on his gloomy brow the 
confirmation of the fears his words had suggested. 

*' I would myself be baron of Dornheim, " said Lord Frederic," 
after a pause;" dost thou not understand me?" 

" I dare not imagine I do," replied the Knight, turning from 
him with horror. 

" Iladst tho\i ever loved, Sir Albert!" resumed Lord Frederic, 
*' thou wouldst have felt, that to know in any man a rival, suf- 
fices to obliterate from the mind every former sentiment with 
which he may have been regarded.^-I sae thou hast understood 
me; that thou knowest I wish my rival removed, and that thou 
nrt shocked at the idea of the relationship he bears me: but 
he is not thy father! — I mean not to lift my own arm against 
him ; but thou — thou, who art my friend, and who art bound to 
him by no tie of kiAdred or of duty — when thou considerest that 
the whole future happiness of my life depends on this short antic ' 
ipotion of the fate which his years announce cannot be far dis- 
tant—" 

•* What have you ever observed in my character, ray lord/' 

12 
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said Sir Albert, looking sternly round; " which can authorise jcm 
to ofler me this insult? Am I an asi^assinr'* 

" Do not suppose me capable of insulting you, my friend! 
returned Lord Frederic; '' 1 know your high sense of honor; 
and trust me, I would employ your valor in no enterprize un- 
worthy of it. Could the Baron be surprised at any disadvan- 
tage, I should never have had recourse to your arm; amoogmy 
own followers, 1 could have found those who would faithfully 
have executed my purpose. But that were impossible — he ncT- 
er, even for a moment, is alone. I know not what io his motive; 
I have not heard that he has any enemy of whose designs he is 
apprehensive; yet his conduct is such as might induce such a 
supposition. Throughout the day, some of his attendants are 
always with him; and at night, a priest and two domestics con* 
stantly sleep in his chamber. This circumstance, as you will 
perceive, must render vain every hope of surprising him; and, 
if he has leisure to defend himself, your prowess only were t 
match for his. In his youth, you may have heard he was a war- 
rior of the first renown; nor has age yet unnerved his arm. 1 
know you would scorn to contend with an enemy of inferior 
might; but be assured, my friend — " 

** Call me no longer such!" cried Sir Albert; ** I disclaim the 
friendship of a parricide!" 

JiOrd Frederic was provoked at the reproach; but, having 
already so far put himself in Sir Albert's power, he durst not 
express his indignation, but rather sought, by new entreaties, 
to bend nim to his purpose. *' Were my love less ardent," said 
he, " my schemes would be less desperate; but who, under the 
dominion of so irresistible a passion, could forbear the only 
means of attaining that felicity, which otherwise, within three 
short days, must be forever placed beyond his reach? If I loved 
a meaner beauty, it might perhaps be possible I should resign 
her; but who that adored the T-iady Constance — " 

"Constance!*' exclaimed Sir Albert, starting wildly: "Is it 
Constance?" 

** Constance of Hertzwald, is the lady destined to my father's 
arms," returned Lord Frederic, " if thou refuse, in pity to her 
and to thy friend, to rescue her youthful charms from such a sa- 
crifice, and to give her to a lover more worthy to enjoy themi" 

'* And does the I^ady Constance return thy love?" said Sir 
Albert, trembling, and scarcely able to pronounce the ques- 
tion. 

" I cannot doubt it," replied Lord Frederic: ** I have never 
indeed received from her lips the transporting assurance, sioc* 
I have never been able to obtain an interview with her but in nj 
father's presence; but one of her women, who is my only con- 
fidant, assures me that she is very averse to the marriage pro- 
posed, and that many circumstances have rendered it very e?i- 
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dent thai »he secretly loves another. That I was the man so 
blest, I ilurst not positively assure myself till the last time I vis- 
ited her father's castle; but then, her looks, her whole demean- 
or, where such as it were impossible to misinterpret. She seem- 
ed unable to avert her eyes from my person ; yet if I, or any 
other, appeared to notice the earnestness with which she re- 
garded me, she was covered with confusion; and many times a 
Bigh escaped her, which still more strongly spoke the tender 
sentiments which occupied her soul." 

While Lord Frederic was thus speaking, the countenance of 
Sir Albert was flushed with a thousand conflicting passions 
Twice he laid his hand upon his sword ; and twice, even amid 
tbe transports of jealous fury, he recollected that he was the 
guest of him on whom he would have drawn it; that he was him- 
self armed, and that his rival was not — he recollected, and he 
was master of the emotion. 

** We may meet again. Lord Frederic!*' cried he — '* if w**do, 
remember that we meet no more as friends!" And, as he i[yoke, 
he turned from him, and walked with hasty strides towards the 
thickest shades of the forest. 

Lord Frederic, astonished at his demeanor, for which, igno- 
rant that he had ever seen the Lady Constance, he could assign 
DO adequate cause, stood for a moment surprised. He would 
then have called him back; but Sir Albert only quickened his 
pace. — Fired with rage, he would then have followed him, to 
demand an explanation of his words, and still more of the men- 
acing air with which they had been uttered ; but he was now 
lost among the trees, and Lord Frederic sought him in vain. 

Sir Albert, meantime, careless whither he went, walked on. 

When he had reached a part of the forest considerably distant 
from the spot where he had left Lord Frederic, he threw him- 
self heavily on the grass, and adandoned his soul to the des- 
ponding thoughts which the discourse he had heard suggested 
to him. 

** Lord Frederic is then beloved by Constance!" said he to 
himself: *' the modest maid, whose eyes were cast down if mine 
too fondly gazed upon her, has looked on him with tenderness! 
False changeful Constance! yet why do I accuse her? what 
right had I to her affection ? what encouragement did she ever 
afibrd to my hopes? To the love which I never avowed to her, 
what return could I expect? 

Sir Albert continued to dwell on this idea with infinite anguish, 
and would gladly have given years of his future life to recall 
but a few of the moments which he had formerly passed in the 
presence of Constance, when certain of her indifference to 
every other, his heart had secretly flattered him she was not 
without some prepossession, in his favor, and had not his gener- 
osity forbidden him every attempt to improve, that prepossession 
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he might possibly have gained the love, of which one whom 
black and murderous designs rendered him so unworthy of her, 
now boasted that he was the object. By degrees, as Sir Albert 
repeated to himself Lord Frederic's woias, a faint hope arose 
in his breast, that the confidence with whicli that fierce youth 
had spoken of the favor of Constance, might have little other 
foundation than his own vanity; but the satisfaction which this 
idea afforded him, was almost instantly lose in the recollection, 
that, whatever might be the state of her afiections, the Baron 
of Dornheim was within three days to receive her hand. He 
started from the ground, and stood for some moments almost 
berefl of thought and reason. A wish presently rushed upon 
his mind, to see her once more ere that fatal event forever tore 
her from his hopes. 

Animated by this design, he walked on; but he knew not 
which path would lead him to the castle of Hertzwald, and in 
that wild forest he had little chance of meeting with any one 
from whom he could obtain directions. He was provoked, to 
think that he might possibly have taken a road which would lead 
him a contrary way from that which he intended; yet he still 
walked on. At last he descried some turrets through the trees: 
but much was he disappointed, when, on a nearer approach, he 
knew them for those of Dornhcim. He turned away with hor- 
ror from the abode of his rivals, and struck into another path; 
in which fortunately ho had not proceeded far, when he per- 
ceived a peasant before him. He hastened to overtake him, 
and inquired the road to the castle of Hertzwald. The man 
was himself going part of the way thither, and offered to be his 
guide. As they walked together, the peasant asked Sir Albert 
many questions; but his answers were short, and often foreign 
to the purpose: yet when his conductor demanded of him where 
he meant to lodge that night, it suddenly occurred to him, that 
in the event of his not being so fortunate that day as to obtain 
an interview with the Lady Constance, it would be his wish to 
remain in the forest till the next; and he asked the peasant wheth- 
er he dwelt near, and would afford him a lodging in his cottage? 
The peasant replied, that he dwelt not far from the spot where 
they first had met; and readily agreed to give him such accom- 
modation as he was able. They soon came within sight of the 
castle of Hertzwald: Sir Albert parted from his guide, and pro- 
ceeded towards it. 

He knew but little of the father of the Lady Constance, who 
during the time of his former acquaintance with her, had been 
absent on a journey, and her mother, with whom she had then 
resided at Prague, was since dead. He was hesitating; what 
motive he should assign for his visit, when he observed a do- 
mestic at the gate: of him he asked some questions, and learned 
from his answers, that the Baron of Dornheim was at that tim« 
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•I the castle, and was to dine there. This intelligence was 
sofiicient to deter Sir Albert from seeking admittance till after 
his departure ; for he felt that it would be impossible for him to 
command his emjtions in the presence of his rival. He there- 
fore quitted the gate, and determined to wait in the vicinity of 
the castle till the evening. He began to walk to and fro, often 
looking wistfully up at the windows, wishing he could know 
which were those of the apartment of Constance. 

At last, the rejection that he might be observed by the do- 
mestics, and incur suspicion, induced him to quit the front of 
the castle, and turn into a path which wound behind it. The 
castle of Hertzwald was much inferior in size and strength to 
that of Dornheim: pleasure, rather than defence appeared to 
have been tiie object of its founder. A magnificent garden lay 
behind it, fenced from the forest by a high wall, surrounded with 
battlements. Sir Albert walked on under this wall, with no 
other view than to pass away the time till the departure of his 
rival, whose happiness mean while, in enjoying the presence of 
the Lady Constance, distracted his soul with jealous pangs. — 
At an angle of the wall was erected a square turret, of which 
the windows looked out upon the forest. Sir Albert was passing 
by it, when a voice caught his ear. He looked up; and' a win- 
dow being open, he could distinguish two female figures in the 
chamber within; but their faces were not turned towards him. 
With an involuntary curiosity he approached nearer; and could 
then hear, that she who spoke was endeavoring to comfort the 
other, who was weeping violently, and with many of the argu- 
ments so unavailing to those whose affliction is real, was urging 
her to restrain her tears. 

** Suffer me to weep!'* returned at last a gentle voice — it was 
the voice of Constance ; and the heart of Sir Albert instantly 
acknowledged the sound. 

•' You have never yet, madam," rejoined the other, ** so to- 
tally resigned yourself to grief as you do this day." 

** This is perhaps the last time," replied Constance, "when 
I may be permitted to indulge my sorrows. Hitherto, indeed, 
they have been mitigated by a faint hope that I might be able to 
move my father's heart, and to obtain at least a little longer res- 
pite from this dreaded marriage; but now that hope is lost!" 

•* But, if this marriage be indeed so hateful to you, madam," 
»aid the other, **why will you submit to it?" 

'* Alas! Elinor," cried Constance, " how canst thou ask me 
«uch an idle question? Have I not already done all that maiden 
modesty would permit me, to avoid it? Have I left any means 
nntried to gain my father from his purpose ? Have not my un- 
wearied supplications repeatedly awakened his fiercest anger, 
and provoked him to treat me with a harshness, which, but a 
few months since, I could not have supposed I should have sur* 

12* 
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vivcd? Thou k no west how little he regards my tears; and if 
to-day I have obtained this small indulgence to withdraw myself 
from the Baron's presence, 1 have owed it rather to the fear 
lest he should too plainly perceive, by my demeanor, my reluc« 
tancc to the marriage, than to any pity for my sufferings: but 
the Baron does know my reluctance to the marriage. I one 
day collected sufficient boldness to avow it to him, ia the hope, 
that, if his soul were capable of any generous feelings, he would 
o{ his own accord reject the hand of a maiden whose heart was 
averse to him; but I soon found that I have judged too highly 
of him; and that the only effect of my avowal was, that he pres- 
sed the marriage with greater eagerness than before, lest delaj 
should afford uic time to devise some means of escaping it." 

" And I still think, madam," said, Elinor, '* that those means 
might be found. You are not watched — why should you not 
fly from the castle?" 

" And whither should 1 fly?" returned Constance. ** Were 
any place of refuge open to me, thou mayest assure thyself I 
should be watched. What friend have I, in whose protection! 
could trust? In what convent should 1 find a secure asylum, 
should the Baron of Dornheim require me to be given up?— 
Thou knowest how far his power extends. — And what dansera 
more dreaded than death might I not apprehend, should I, an 
helpless maiden, encounter singly the terrors of this wild forest? ** 

'* I must entreat you, madam," said Elinor, ** to forgive me 
for what I am about to say: the interest I feel in your concerns 
could alone urge me to a question, which I trust you will be too 
well assured of my attachment, to ascribe to impertinence or 
curiosity. The Baron of Dornheim is not indeed a man who 
could ever have been very likely to gain your love; but yet, 
pardon me if I imagine, that, so submissive as you have ever 
hitherto been to the will of your ftither, you would not, in this 
only instance, have expressed so much reluctance to obey him, 
had not your aversion to the alliance proposed, originated in 
some stronger motive than any personal dislike to your suitor. 
May I then avow to you the suspicion which I have long en- 
tertained, that, haJ your affections not been otherwise engaged, 
the Baron of Dornheim would more easily have obtained your 
hand? And may I presume to solicit you to repose in me a con- 
fidence, of which you might be assured my fidelity were woithy, 
which would certainly greatly ease your mind, and might pos- 
sibly enable me to render you some service?" — 

Elinor paused — and the lady Constance did not immediately 
return an answer. — At last," If I had hitherto confined sucK 
a secret within my breast," said she, were this a moment to 
declare it?" 

** This were the only moment," returned Elinor; ''another 
may not be allowed you! " 
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Thou sayest true!" said Constance, bursting afresh into 
tears: ** after to-morrow — Heavens! what a thought! — after to- 
morrow, it will be criminal to recollect that ever I have seen 
hiin?"— 

** I have then judged rightly," cried Elinor; ** but, madam, 
since you have avowed thus far, may I not ask further, to whom 
is it that your affections are so deeply engaged? " 

** And what would it avail to tell thee?" returned Con- 
stance; — ** I cannot! my lips dare not pronounce his name." 

•* Will you permit me to name him, madam?" said the dam- 
sel. 

" Thou canst not," cried Constance. 

** And yet I have at times fancied I had discovered him," 
rejoined Elinor. 

** Heavens! exclaimed Constance," and how have I then be- 
trayed myself? What unguarded expression has ever es-caped 
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** Your lips, madam," returned the damsel, ** have indeed 
never betrayed you; but of the language of your eyes you have 
been less conscious — when last Lord Frederic was here, you 
looked at him with an earnestness" — 

•'Is it possible I should ha ^e been observed?" cried Constance; 
"O! Elinor, durst I have spoken to Lord Frederic! Could 
I but have asked him one question! — I had once almost collec- 
ted sufficient courage; but I met my father's eye, and I dreaded 
lest I should inspire him with any suspicion. Methought, could 
I have spoken with Lord Frederic apart" — 

Sir Albert listened, and the paleness of despair overspread his 
cheek. 

** It wouW not be difficult to find an opportunity of speaking 
with Lord Frederic," said Elinor; — ** many such" — 

** Will occur i« the castle of Dornheim," said Constance im- 
patiently; but it will be then too late. — 1 cannot, it is true, give 
my heart to the Earon; but never, when my hand shall be his, 
will I indulge it in any voluntary recollection of another — yet^ 
could I but know he lived!" 

" Who lived, madam?" cried Elinor; of whom are you 
speaking ? 

** Didst thou observe the casque Lord Frederic wore that 
day?" said Constance. 

*' Of which the crest was a dragon with expanded wings?" 
demanded Elinor. 

** I would I could know," said Constance,*' how that casque 
came into his possession?" 

** And in what manner could that interest you?" rejoined th» 
damsel. 

Sir Albert listened more eagerly than before. 
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" If I mistake not greatly," returned the Lady Constance 
"that casque had once another owner." 

** To whom then did it belong, madam?" said Elinor. 

*VTo one wliom thou hast never seen," replied Constance, 
— ** to one whom I shall never see again!" 

*' Was he then the lover who gained your affections?" deman- 
ded the damsel. 

'* He loved me once," said Constance," but hr knew not with 
what sentiments I regarded him. I was persuaded that my fa- 
ther would never consent to our union; and I purposely slightpd 
him, in the hope of eradicating from his breast a passion which 
could only render him miserable. It is now some years since I 
have seen him: and by this time he has questionless forgotten 
me; yet I have not forgotten him!" 

" And how can you imagine it possible he can have forgotten 
you?" replied the enraptured Albert, presenting himself before 
the window — " Ah! loveliest Constance! how little are you ac- 
quainted with the power of your own charms, if you suppose 
that the heart which once confessed it, could ever know a sec- 
ond love! 

At the sound of his well-known voice, Constance flew to the 
window; but when she beheld him, she trembled, and had nea^ 
ly fainted ; and, when she would have spoken to him, his name 
was all that she was able to pronounce. 

*' My adored Constance!" exclaimed he, " How infinitely am 
I repaid at this moment for all the sufferings of ray tedious 
absence! — though banished from your presence I have been 
insensible to every pleasure; though equally unconscious and 
undeserving of your love, every anxious fear, every jealous 
doubt has distracted my soul!" 

''But whence — "cried she, with a hastening and interrupt- 
ed voice — " how came you — ? in this remote forest I had not 
expected — I thought you far distant: — what chance has brought 
you hither?" 

" My impatience to review you," returned he,** was the sole 
motive of my journey. I could no longer support the anguish 
of my separation from you." — 

** Heavens!" exclaimed she, " and have you then heard what 
I have carelessly spoken?" 

" Can you forgive me, dearest Constance?" said Sir Albert: 
*' I expected to have heard you avow your preference of my ri- 
val; the apprehension was too painful to be borne; and I could 
not resolve to tear myself from the spot where your voice first 
caught my ear, till the dreadful certainty should free me from 
the torture of suspense." 

** If you have occasioned me any displeasure," returned she, 
* it has been by the suspicion which impelled you to listen." 
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Overcome with joy at this unexpected meeting, Sir Albert 
spoke freely of the love which, for so many years, he had buried 
in unbroken silence; and the Lady Constance, forgetful of 
the reserve which had formerly induced her to reject even his 
most distant courtesies, acknowledged the affection with which 
he had long since inspired her heart. She was, however, the 
first who awoke from this dream of transport; she recollected 
her situation, and burst into tears. — He eagerly demanded their 
cause. 

** Alas!'' cried she, ** we have only met, that we may the more 
«cvercly feel the pain of our eternal saparation!" 

•* Never!" exclaimed he; *' never, my Constance! shalt thou 
Uc torn from me!" 

** But how, "said she ** can I escape the dreadful fate to which 
ibey destine me?" 

** Fly from their power?" returned Sir Albert: ** this arm shall 
shield you from pursuit! — It is not my own interest," pursued 
he, ** which could ever have induced me to urge you to such a 
«tep. I know the delicacy of your mind; and I know how un- 
availing the splendor of the situation to which the Baron of Dorn- 
heim could raise you, would be to constitute your felicity. — I can 
olFer you no riches; nor would I, even at this moment, my ador- 
ed Constance, ask your hand, could I any otherwise than by re- 
ceiving it, be entitled to the character of your protector." 

The Lady Constance listened; and her heart acknowledged 
the generosity of those sentiments, of which the former conduct 
of Sir Albert had lell her no room to doubt the sincerity: yet 
«he hesitated to comply. Never had she hitherto disobeyed 
ber father; unless it had been by the involuntary affection she 
entertained for him whose merits deserved her tenderest love, 
but whose situation, she well knew, would preclude him from 
any chance of his favor. And now to fly the marriage enforced 
by his commands, and to give her hand in opposition to his 
will; — she was alarmed at the idea, and her strict sense of duty 
iorbade her to consent. But Elinor, who had hitherto taken no 
jiart in the discourse, now interposed, and in the strongest terms, 
^upp<)rted the proposal of Sir Albert. She urged every excuse 
which the peculiar situation of the lady Constance offered for 
her compliance; reminded her in how short a time her escape 
from the Baron would be impossible; and placed before her in 
the most odious colors, every circumstance of the projected 
marriage, which she knew inspired her with the greatest dread. 

Against these arguments, against the persuasions of Sir Al- 
bert, and the pleadings of her own heart in his favor, the Lady 
Constance was unable to defend herself; — she yielded to their 
force, and consented to entrust herself to the protection of her 
lover. Transported at her compliance, he would have had her 
instantly throw herself from the window where she stood, which 
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was not so high but that she might have done it without danger; 
for he was anxious to avail himself of the present moment, u 
well because he feared lest she should recede from her inten- 
tions, as because many circumstances might intervene to render 
her escape, at any future time, less easy. But Elinor earnest- 
ly dissuaded her from this: she said that many of the Baron's 
attendants were wandering in the forest, awaiting the time of 
his departure ; and she was urging many other difficulties, when 
Sir Albert himself recollected a circumstance which obliged him 
to give up the idea; he had leflhis horses at the castle of Dorn- 
heim; and it was impossible for Constance to proceed so far on 
foot as to the nearest town where others might be procured. 
He therefore concurred in the arrangement proposed by Eli 
nor, who offered, when all the family should be retired to rest, 
to admit him into the garden, towards which looked the cham- 
ber of the Lady Constance, who, on seeing him, should let her- 
self down from the window, and should be conveyed by him to 
his horse. Elinor entreated that she might be the companion 
of her flight; to which she, with much satisfaction, agreed. 
It afterwards, however, occurred to the damsel that it would be 
better if Sir Albert had the key of the garden, and were to ad- 
mit himself; since then she need not quit her mistress at the 
moment when her presence might be of so much avail to sup- 
port her spirits, and confirm her resolution; she could not at 
that time go in quest of it, because it lay in the room in which 
the Baron of Dornheini was entertained; but, as soon as be 
should quit the castle, she said she could easily possess herself 
of it; and she requested Sir Albert to tell her where he might 
be found by her, when she should bring it to him. He describ- 
ed the situation of the cottage of the peasant who had offered 
him a lodging: and there she promised he should see her soon 
after sunset. 

After a little further discourse between him and the Lady Con- 
stance, which they terminated by the interchange of the most 
solemn promises of affection and fidelity, the necessity of his 
hastening to recover his horses, or to procure others in their 
stead, obliged him to tear himself from her. Ere he departed, 
she drew a white plume from her hair, and threw it to him from 
the window. 

** Wear this in your casque," said she: '' I shall distinguish it by 
the light of the moon; and I shall fly without apprehension of 
mistake, to the only protector in whom I would confide?** 

Sir Albert kissed the plume, and placed it in his casque. 
** May I ever give you cause to continue that confidence in me, 
my beloved Constance!" cried he: — **And be assured that I ahali 
value this pledge of your aflTection more highly than my life. 
Good Angels guard you till we meet again! — till we meet!— 
transporting thought! — to part no more! '' 
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Kven that idea did not enable Sir Albert to quit the window 
without pain; but Eiinor repeatedly reminding him of the impor- 
UiBCC of the expedition, he at last complied with her instances, 
tDd bade the Lady Constance a final adieu. 

h had been his intension to repair to the cottage of the pea- 
nnt, and to procure some messenger whom he might thence 
despatch to the castle of Dornheim (whither he had resolved he 
never would himself return,) to order his Esquire to hasten to 
him immediately with his horses. He deemed it unnecessary 
to make any excuse to the Baron for his abrupt departure, since 
Lord Frederic, whose more immediate guest he had been, 
might well suppose that it was in consequence of their confer- 
ence in the forest ; and he left it to him to place it in what light 
he should choose, to his father. His purpose, however, was 
anticipated ; for he was not yet out of sight of the castle of Hertz- 
wald when Maurice met him. The Esquire expressed great joy 
to review his master; and recounted to him, that on his not re- 
turning with Lord Frederic, he had been much troubled; And 
after waiting some time without being able to procure any intel- 
ligence of him, he had at last concluded he must be gone to visit 
the Lady Constance, whom he well knew his impatience to re- 
view; and that he had therefore taken that road in quest of him. 
Sir Albert commended his diligence, and imparted to him the 
happy result of the conference he had had with her, and her prom- 
ise to fly with him that night from her father's castle: he added, 
that it was his intention to carry her to Vienna; and, as soon as 
the rites of the church should have rendered her indissolubly 
his, to demand the protection of the Emperor, whose former 
marks of favor left him no doubt of obtaining it, against any 
exertions which might be made by the Baron of Dornheim to 
force her from him; and he flattered himself that the interces- 
sion of so powerful a mediator might dispose her father to an 
earlier reconciliation than could otherwise be reasonably expec- 
ted. 

While he was speaking he heard the trampling of horses; 
and he retired behind some trees to avoid them. It was the 
Baron and his troop, returning to the castle of Dornheim. — Sir 
Albert felt a degree of satisfaction, that he had quitted that of 
Hertzwald without having had time to see the Lady Constance. 
After they had passed, he walked on with Maurice; and inquir- 
ed of him for his horses, the Esquire replied, that he had left 
them at the castle of Dornhcim, not knowing his intention to 
return thither no more. Sir Albert ordered him to go immedi- 
ately and bring them to him at the peasant's cottage; whither he 
hastened himself, imagining that, since the Baron was already 
departed, Elinor would speedily visit him with the key which 

as to admit him into the garden of Hertzwald. 

His generous temper never open to mistrust, induced him to 
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place a full confidence in the interest she had expressed in he 
mistress's concerns. The assertion of Lord Frederic, that OM 
of the damsels of the Lady Constance was in his pay, had not, 
in those moments of joy, recurred to his memory; nor, though 
it had, would Sir Albert ever have suspected that damsel to be 
Elinor. Yet Elinor had for some time been won by the giflsof 
Lord PVederic, to convey to him private intelligence of every 
confidence her mistress reposed in her. She had hitherto flat- 
tered him with the persuasion, that the Lady Constance slighted 
his father on account of the preference she felt for himself; and 
it was with a view of leading her to an avowal of this that she 
had begun the conference, which contrary to her hopes, had 
drawn from her the confession of her love for Sir Albert. Dis- 
appointed by this, and still more by his sudden appearance, 
Elinor had only listened to the discourse which ensued between 
them, with a view of betraying their mutual interests to Lord 
Frederic; and, having formed a scheme which she was persuad- 
ed would be very acceptable to him, she possessed herself of the 
key, and set out, not for the cottage where Sir Albert awaited 
her, but for the castle of Dornheim. She was closely veiled, lest 
any of the domestics of the Baron should know that she belong- 
ed to the Lady Constance; and, as it had been her custom in 
former visits she had made there, she inquired for one whom 
she knew to be particularly attached to Lord Frederic, by 
whom she was immediately and privately conducted to his 
chamber. 

On his return from following Sir Albert, he had found that 
his father was gone to the castle of HertzwaM, whither himself 
had received no invitation ; and he had pas.-^ed the day alone, 
freely indulging the wild distraction of his mi?id, and forming new 
schemes of violence. — At the entrance of Elinor, his counte- 
nance was brightened by a gleam of hope ; and he eagerly asked 
her what news she brought him? 

"Such, my lord," returned she, "as I tnist when you shall 
have heard it all, you will deem deserving ol" some thanks: but 
tho first circumstance I must impart to yon, will be little wel- 
come — you have a rival, hitherto unthought of." 

" Who? — what rival?" exclaimed he. 

"Let nie first, my lord," said the damsel, ** request you lo 
tell me whence you obtained the casque you wbre when last you 
visited our castle?" 

" I had it from a Knight in the imperial service," replied 
Lord Frederic: " he lent it to me once, when I was sent upon 
a sudden expedition: I liked it — was lighter than my own; — and 
I gave him another in exchange for it. — but what ofthat casque?" 

"Was that Knight named Albert, my lord?" demanded 
Elinor. 

'* He was/' returned Lord Frederic 
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"ITien know in him,'^ said she, "the favc ied lover of the 
Cidy Constance." 

Tiord Frederic started from his seat in fury; he recollected the 
■umner in which his conference with Sir Albert had terminated 
in the morning, and he wondered he had not before discovered 
whdt he was now so incensed to learn. His rage vented itself 
qi niany horrid imprecations; and scarcely could Elinor re- 
itrain him from going instantly in quest of the rival, on whom 
he thirsted to avenge himself. 

"Were you more calm, my lord," said she, ** I could direct 
you to a surer vengeance than your sword could give you. 

"What vengeance," cried Lord Frederic: " tell mt oi ven 
geance, and I will listen to thee." 

"This night," returned Elinor, " Sir Albert is to steal away 
the Lady Constance. I know not whether she would have con- 
sented to this measure, had not I persuaded her: but I over- 
came her scruples; and I have promised to admit him into the 
garden, where she is to meet him. 

" Tliou, Elinor!" exclaimed Lord Frederic: "is this the 
friendship thou didst promise me?" . . ■ 

" I shall leave that to your own decision, my lord," replied 
8lie. " Here is the key of the garden-gate; and here is a white 
plume, which if you place in tl\e front of your casque, Constance 
will fly to you as to Sir Albert, and you may bear her whither 
you will."" 

" My excellent Elinor?" cried he: "in this device I recog- 
nize thy genius. This will indeed avenge me on them both!" 

"Nor is this all, my lord," resumed the damsel — "When 
once before, unsuspicious of this pre-occupation of her heart, 
I would have counselled you to propose to the Lady Constance 
a flight with you, to avoid the marriage to which I knew she 
was averse, you objected the detriment which might arise to 
your own fortunes, from an action which would so greatly irri- 
tate your father." 

* * I care not for that now, " exclaimed the impetuous youth : 
** I would sacrifice my fortunes, nay my life, rather than miss this 
gJonous opportunity." 

" But you need endanger neither, my lord," returned the 
damsel — " I have offered to attend the Lady Constance in her 
flight; let me therefore return the following morning to the cas- 
ije, and I will throw the imputation on Sir Albert, with such 
circumstances as shall not only prevent any suspicion from fast 
ening on you, but shall determine both her father and your 
own to wreak on him the rage which the wrong they will sup- 
pose him to have done them will inspire." 

However satisfactory Elinor had imagined the plot she hat" 
thus treacherously laid, would prove to Lord Frederic, hi: 
transports still exceeded her expectations. He promised he. 

13 
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tho most boundless rewards, and as an earbest o^ tikem,^pf»* 
sented her with a rich jewel he wore on his finger. - 

She then quitted him, anil hastened to the cottag6, where Sir 
Albert had long waited in anxious expectation of her. Whoi he 
saw her approach, he went hastily out to meet bcr, and demand- 
ed whether she had brought bim the promised key ? 

''Alas! no, sir!" returned she, with a well-dissembled con- 
cern — '' the Lady Constance has sent me the reluctant bearer 
of a message, which, I fear, will greatly disappoint, you: it will 
be impossible for her this night to leave the castle." 

** Impossible!" exclaimed Sir Albert: **0 Elinor! what cruel 
tidings dost thou bring me! Will Constance violate her prom- 
ise?" 

" Not willingly, valiant sir!'' replied the damsel; *' nor indttd 
are you to consider this any other than a short delay of a measure 
in which her happiness is, if possible, more concerned than your 
own. To-morrow night you may assure yourself she will be 
yours." 

** But why not to-night?" cried be. 

** Sir," answered Elinor, ** when, afler the Baron's departure, 
I went in quest of the key, I found that it had been removed from 
its customary place, and the Lady Constance soon learned, with 
great disquietude, that her father was gone from home on some 
sudden business, and that, uncertain at what hour be might re- 
turn, he had taken with him the key. of the garden, meaning to 
readmit himself that way, without obliging his family to wach 
for him." 

** But if he has taken the key," cried Sir Albert impatientlj, 
"why cannot I scale the wall? " 

'' Alas! sir," replied she, '' and do you not then consider the 
danger of his returning at the moment to surprise you ? should he 
meet you in your flight with the Lady Constance, what but etemil 
ruin to your hopes could be the consequence ? He would certainly 
attempt to force her from you; and, should you defend her, think 
what would be her sensations should her father fall by you^* 
hand!" 

Sir Albert was by no means disposed to content himself with 
this delay of his hopes, but Elinor said so much, and with such 
an appearance of a sincere attachment to his interests, that he 
was at last obliged to submit, and to consent to wait till the fbl- 
lowing night. The damsel promised to revisit him in the morn- 
ing, to bring him word whether he might safely attempt another 
conference with the Lady Constance during the course' of the 
day, and likewise to arrange with him finally the mode of her 
escape. She then quitted him, and went back to the castle of 
Hertz wald ; when to her mistress, who had longed fcr her return, 
she accounted for the length of her absence, by feigning that Sir 
Albert had detained her with innumerable questi«ii8 rnspncting 
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an that had be&Len the object of his love during their tediotw 
aeparation. The deceived Constance • was pleased at everr 
iastanceof the tender interest he took in her concerns: yet, dihr 
mig the absence of Elinor, her resolution had begun to waver, 
aod her apprehensions of the guilt she should contract, hy a 
marriage contrary to the will of her father, had afanost determin- 
ed her to stay, and suffer him to sacrifice her happiness forever. 
But the crany discourses of the damsel revived so strongly in 
her breast her horror for the Baron, and her love for the valiant 
Albert, that she was confirmed in her former intentions; and 
with a kind of dread lest further reflection should finally oblige 
her to renounce them, she awaited the hour appointed for her 
%ht. 

She retired earlier than usual to her chamber; for her con- 
sciousness of her intended disobedience overwhelmed her in the 
presence of her father, with all the confusion of guilt; and, 
unaccustomed to dissemble, she fancied that her every look 
betrayed the hidden purpose of her heart. 

In her own chamber she wept for some time without restraint ; 
while £linor was busied in preparing such things as it was ex- 
pedient she should be provided with on her journey. 

In the meantime the family retired to rest, and the hour ap- 
proached, at which Sir Albert was to arrive. The heart of 
Constance palpitated with expectation, and her tears ceased to 
flow. Nor had she expected long, before she descried a figure 
in the garden ; his arms, as he advanced, glittered to the moon- 
beam ; and he was soon so near, that she distinguished the white 
feather in his casque. He came under her window; and Elinor, 
apprehensive lest her mistress should observe that his voice was 
not that of Sir Albert, hastily desired him, in a whisper, not to 
speak, lest he should be heard by any one who might yet be 
stirring in the castle. He comprehended her meaning, and 
made her a sign of obedience. For Constance, it had been un- 
necessary to enjoin her silence; — for the first time in her life, 
sh.e was about to commit an action, of which she doubted the 
propriety; and on that action the whole of her future fate was to 
depend: — ^her emotion was so strong, that it hardly left her the 
power of speech ; and she would even yet have receded from her 
purpose, and remained at the castle, but Elinor reproached her 
irresolution, and represented to her, that if she neglected the 
present moment, escape at any future one would be impossible. 
She had previously provided a ladder of ropes, and the trem- 
bling Constance descended from the window. 

Ere she reached the ground, her transported lover caught her 
to his breast; she was oflended at a boldness so new to her, and 
disengaged herself firem his arms, in a manner sufiiciently ex-* 
pressive of her displeasure. Apprehensive of too soon alarm« 
tog her, H» restrained his passion, and with a respectful air, led 
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her towards the gate of the garden, where a confidential serrant 
was waiting with two fleet horses. He Taulted on one, taking 
before him in his arms his lovelj and unsuspecting prise: bis 
servant, in the same manner, took charge of Elinor: and^pplj- 
ing spurs to their horses, they sat out with the utmost speed« 

Meantime the real Sir Albert, little imagining fixr what fat" 
pose his name and crest had • been assumed, had sat for some 
time, afler the damsel had led him, indulging hisxlisappointment 
at the message she had treacherously brought him^ Maurice 
was not yet returned with the horses: Sir Albert wished for his 
arrival, that he might have with him one to whom he could speak 
freely on the subject which occupied him; and at last, impatient- 
ly rising, he walked forth into the forest, where for awhile he 
strolled, disquieting himself with invefiting «ew obstacles whiefa 
might arise to prevent the accomplishment of his hopes on the 
morrow* The night was now set in, and its shades seemed to 
offer some relief to the trouble of Sir Albert f for they reviveo 
in his memory the reflections which had agitated his mind, when, 
«it a similar hour, he had traversed that 'part of the forest the 
preceding night; and when he recollected how invaluable, he 
should then have thought the certainty which he now possessed, 
of the love of Constance, he was ashamed of having so far suf- 
fered the delay of the promise, which she still meant to fulfil^ 
to prey upon his peace : he endeavored to divest himself of eveiT 
desponding fear, and earnestly recommended the object of hii 
affections to the protection of every Saint and holy Ajigel. 

He then recollected, that, by wandering at so late an hour, 
he was detaining from rest the peasant to whose courtesy he 
was indebted for a lodging ; but he had attended so little {o bis 
way, that he was at a loss to determine which path would lead 
him back to his cottage. He was still hesitating, when he de« 
sqried at some distance, a light, glimmering through the trees 
He hastened towards it ; but soon perceived that it was brighter 
than could proceed from a candle in a peasant's window. Still 
he advanced: — it seemed to recede before him. Surprised and 
struck with some emotion of dread, he still followed it; when 
suddenly it sunk into the earth, and Sir Albert perceived that 
he was at the mouth of the Cavtm of Death, 

His dream, the strange accounts he had received at the castle 
of Dornheim, and the determination he had formed to explore 
the mysteries ofthat dismal place, of which the various eventi 
of the day had suspended the remembrance, now rushed at once 
upon his mind; the disappointment which had prevented lus 
quitting the forest that night, now appeared to him the inferpo* 
sition of that destiny which had reserved him for the discoverf 
»f some dire secret; and he resolved immediately to . 
' he adventure, to which the inward presages of his soul 
y impelled him 
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The night was not dusk; but, in that spot, the thick shadow 
ofth^ tteöB difTdsed a gloom thi-ough whieh objeits were scarce 
discernible;^ yet ä few gl^älhs of light were reflected bj ä nar- 
row but rapid sti'eam, which having its source in the innermöi^t 
part of the Cavern, forced its passage through the rocks, ä little 
below the only entrance it prese£f ed: to human feet. That 6n- 
tratice, for many yeai*s untröd, was' half overgrown by briars. 
amid which screamed the birds of night. Sir Albert attempted 
to separate the branches; but the want of alight etnbari'as^ed 
him; and, but a few paces beyond the mouth of tliO 'Cavern, 
the darkness was total. He judged it necessary to return to the 
peasant's cottage to procure a torch: as he now knew iri" what 
part of the forest he was, he found the way thither Without diiii* 
culty. 

At the door he was met by Maurice, who yvas arrived then 
with his horses, and who had wondered at his absence, knowing 
that it was already the hour at which he had appointed to Repair 
to the castle of Hertzwald. Sir Albert acquainted him with 
the alteration that had taken place in his schemes, and with his 
intention to enter immediately the Cavern of Death, Maurice 
heard him with visible consternation, and would have reinonstra- 
ted; but Sir Albert interrupted him-— 

'* Be satisfied," said he, ** that I require not thee to follow 
me. Wert thou less supcrstitiously fearful, thy company, on 
such an adventure, would to myself diminish the sensation of awe 
with which my mind is even painfully impressed; but coward 
as thoa art, thoii couldsit afford me no assistance. Remain 
here with my horses, and await my return. — If no evil befall me, 
thou shalt see me ere the morning dawn." 

He then went into the cottage, and demanded a torch. When 
the peasant heard the purpose for which he required it, he ex- 
pressed the same liorror which was visible in the countenances 
of all in whose presence the Cavern of Death was named. 

** Alas! valiant sir!" cried he, ^* what desperate project have 
you formed? No human being has ever entered it, a,nd return- 
ed to the regions of the living." 

Sir Albert continued unshaken in his resolution. — The peasr 
ant reluctantly gave him a torch, and he returned alone to the 
mouth of the Cavern. 

When he reached it, he again attempted to disentangle the 
briars which obstructed his entrance: but finding it difficult, he 
drew his sword, and with that soon opened himself a passage. 
The birds, which had long been accustomed to roost undisturb- 
ed among their branches, now roused, flew out in such nun^r 
*er8, that Sir Albert found it necessary to retire a few steps, lest, 
1» they, all made towards the light, the motion of their wings 
iboald extinguish his torch. When they were dispersed, ha 
igaiAdvanced ; abd finding the passage now clear, he com* 

13* 
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mended himself to the protection of his tutehiry saint, and en- 
tered the Cavern. For a few paces he proceeded with his 
sword still drawn; but his path soon became so difficult, by rea- 
son of the large fragments of the broken rocks over which he 
was obliged to climb, that he found it necessary to sheath it, 
that he might be at liberty to assist himself with his hand; and 
indeed of no encounter with such enemies as it migtit avail 
against, had he, in that place, any apprehension. 

As he advanced, the horrors of the Cavern seemed to deepen 
The chill damp air froze the current of his blood: the silence 
was only broken, at distant intervals, by droppings from the 
roof, encrusted with half congealed vapors. At every step he 
trod more lightly; and if sometimes his foot slid upon a smooth 
and slippery stone, his heart at the sound beat with a quicker 
motion. By degrees, he approached the bed of the subterra- 
neous stream which he had observed issuing near the mouth o( 
the Cavern ; and the death-like stillness of the place was inter- 
rupted by the noise of its current, first, murmuring at a distance, 
then, as his path wound nearer to it, roaring with impetuous 
fury over the rough rocks which obstructed its course. 

Sir Albert now found himself obliged to stoop, for the roof 
was too low to permit him to walk upright. He advanced, and 
it became still lower; but, after he had proceeded a few steps 
on his hands and knees, it suddenly widened, and he found him- 
self in a spacious and lofty part of the Cavern; though neither 
of its extent nor height could he form any accurate judgment, 
for its bounds were lost in impenetrable darkness. In that thick 
and obscure air, his torch cast no light but on the hand which 
bore it. Only when he climbed the steep banks which overhung 
the stream, the white foam of its waters enabled him to trace 
its course, where it fell from a high rock in a broken cataract. 

The deafening noise of the torrent filled the soul of Sir Albert 
with an unknown horror: he descended precipitately from the 
bank, and retreated to a rock, which seemed on one side the 
boundary of the Cavern; against which he leaned, while bis iro 
agination, unrelieved by any visible object, and wholly occupied 
in the recollection of his dream, was left at liberty to represent 
him, now, the hideous phantom hovering in the dusky air, and 
now, the fleshless warrior, shunning his embrace, and waving 
high the fatal sword. 

Sir Albert did not long give way to these visionary fears, but 
strove by reflection to recall the firmness, which, at no mo- 
ment of real danger, ever had forsaken him. He was ashamed 
of his weakness; and recollecting that no circumstance which 
could authorise it had as yet occurred, he withdrew his arm 
from the rock, and would have proceeded to explore farther when 
he felt himself suddenly drawn back; — his heart gave aiMuiU 
beat; he turned his bead with perturbation, but BdSfr nocUm 
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near him ; he looked eagerly on all sides, and at last, concluding 
his own terror had deceived him, he would again have advanced 
from that spot, when again he felt himself drawn backf and in- 
stantly a form, to which even his fancy could assign no certain 
shape, flitted by him through a chasm in the rock, which the 
darkness had before prevented his observing, but which, when 
he approached it, opened to his view a long narrow passage, 
leading downwards with a steep descent, at the further extremi- 
ty of which he descried a small red flame ; it resembled the dog- 
star, when he sets bloodily in a misty horizon. 

Sk Albert now summoned all his resolution, and descended 
the path. — EQtherto, the ground on which he had trodden had 
been hard and rocky; but now, at every step his feet sunk into 
a loose dry sand. Guided by the flame, which grew larger and 
brighter as he advanced, he soon reached a small and nearly 
circular vault, entirely illuminated by its radiance; and beyond 
this no further path appeared. 

In this spot, thus supernaturally pointed out to him, Sir Al- 
bert was persuaded he was to meet the conclusion of the adven- 
ture. He crossed himself, and implored the protection of the 
holy Angels; then, flxing his eyes on the flame, which hung in 
the air considerably above his head, he observed that it darted 
downwards, in a spiral ray, on a spot where the sand rose in a 
little hillock: and he heard around him a faint sound, like the 
fluttering of distant pinions. He regarded the hillock, and ob- 
served somewhat glittering beneath the surface: he stooped, 
and removing a little of the sand, discovered the blade of a 
sword; but what were his emotions, when he perceived that 
the hilt was grasped by the dry cold hand of a skeleton ! 

The words of the phantom who had visited him in his sleep, 
were instantly present to his remembrance: and he dropped 
kneeling on the earth. 

** Yes, injured spirit ?" exclaimed he; ** thou whom I know hot 
by what name to address, but who hast questionless led mo 
hither, and art now invisibly present to my invocation! I receive 
thy gift! and I swear to allow myself no rest, till the vengeance 
shall be completed, in which, though by what mysterious con- 
nexion as yet I comprehend not, thou hast taught me to believe 
my own destiny involved!" 

As he uttered these words, with an awe which half checked 
his voice, he extended his hand to take the sword; and instant- 
ly at his touch, the bony fingers which held it unclosed them- 
selves, and lefl it in his grasp. At the same moment the flame, 
with a vivid flash, disappeared; and a sudden whirlwind arising 
extinguished the torch, and involved Sir Albert in an eddy of 
the sand. 

Hif soul, already worked up to the highest pitch of horror, 
«owndnted within him; and he sunk on the ground, almoit 
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as lifeless as the ghastly form which la/ beside him. He cocr^ 
tinued for some time devoid of. ali sensation ; Bn^ wJMfi his 
recollection returned to. him, as Jie unclosed his eyj^. jn.totaj 
darkness, he felt that his hand was laid on th^ of %h^ flk^^Kpn, 
—He drew it back with hasty terror. — ^He. again fpad^^jpmjifibrt 
to recover his fortitude; and, rising, he listened to. tb^ rushing 
of the torrent, and hoped, by following that 90imi4>. to^ JGnd* the 
passage between the rocks by which he. had entered. |[ji|it jrecesß- 
But suddenly it was rendered visible to him by .^ light which 
rr tmed through it from the outer part of the Cay^rn. He ap- 
proached, and perceived several lights moving Jn diflerent direc* 
lions across the further entrance; and he in>agined he heard 
the steps effect, and the clash of arms; when, in an instant, a 
cry of horror, uttered by many united voices, assailed his ear; 
and amid the inarticulate shrieks of some, he could distinguish 
that others, exclaimed, *' blood! a catfiract of blood," 

The Cavern now shook from its foundations, and the .voices 
were at once lost in a crash, which seemed as if t^e whole frame 
cf nature were violently rent asunder. The sound was rever- 
: crated from the hollow sides of the Cavern in repeated echos» 
"■vhich by degrees died "»way, and again no noise was heard, be- 
: 'dc the rushing of t\'. .orrent. 

The lights had disa/^peared, yet still a faint glimmering re- 
.nained, which enabled Sir Albert to discern the passage. StiU 
rasping the fatal sword, he now reascended his former path, 
nd, on issuing out into the open part of the Cavern, he per- 
ceived that the glimmering he had observed was that of a torch, 
•vhich lay unextinguished on the ground. Rejoiced to recover 

light, he took it up, and soon discovered that the violent noise 
ic had heard, had been occasioned by the fall of a huge frag- 
ment of the rock, under which, on a further examination, he 
perceived the mangled bodies of two men, whom its enormoui 
weight had crushed. — Struck with new liorror, he was regardin«; 
whcse wretched victims, when he heard behind him a deep and 
agonizing groan. — He started! — and after some interval, it was 
repeated. — He turned, and looking wund, heat Ifist descried an 
armed figure, lying prostrate on the earth. — ^As he approached 
: /m, tliis unknown person groaned again. 

'' Who art thou?" cried Sir Albert, bending over to regan 
» *m; *' and what purpose led thee liither?" 

The stranger, at the sound of a human voice, half raised hi?" 
Äead, and discovered to Sir Albert the features of the Baron ol 
,)ornheim? — Astonished, and scarcely crediting his eyes, n 
i-tood for a moment silent; while the JJarfn, on beholding him, 
»hrunk aghast! and again turning ^*s face to the r rrth, liHed up 
uis a^m, as if to shroud himself fn oi the view of some terrific 
nbjec 
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"Whitborwoulilst; thou, drag; me, avenging, spirit ?f' exclaim- 
ed he, vrith a faint and trembling voice. 

Sir Albert, accosting, hiin by his name, demanded: to whom 
he addresflied himself^ and wh^t.had thus strangely agitated him;- 
but to' all his jooestions he returned such disordered answers,. a3 
induced, the Knight to believe that distraction had seized him. 
At last the baron, irith a sudden start,. again raised his head, 
and leanings on, his arm, regarded Sir Albert with a fixed hprr 
ror. 

** Why do you thus wildly gaze on m^^'^ crie4 the Knight, 
** do you. not know me?" 

"Know thee!" exclaimed the Baron; **Ah! too well I know 
thee! — And that sword? The moment threatened by the phan** 
torn is arrived, and already is iny family extinguished on the 
earth!" 

** My lord!" said Sir Albert, ** these words bear no common 
meaning; and circumstanced as I am, they concern me too near^ 
ly to suffer me to forbear insisting on an explanation of them. 
— Rise! and prepare immediately to answer the. demand which 
the events of this night sufficiently authorise me to make." 

The Baron rose, as if awed by some power he durst not dis- 
obey; but presently starting with new affright — ** Yon ghastly 
Xision!" exclaimed he; "that crimson torrent! — Save me — hide 
me from the vie ?t :'* 

'* These are the terrors of guilt my lord!" cried Sir Albert; 
*' and vcunly would you strive to escape the visions created by 
your own accusing conscience." 

*' Vainly indeed!" replied the Baron — "yet, if thou wouldst 
hear the dire disclosure I must make to thee, in pity lead me 
from this scene of horror! — here I cannot! — it is impossible? — 
they haunt me — the dasmons of vengeance haunt me, and the 
unappeased spirit of the dead hovers around mo, and urges them 
to seize their prey!" 

Sir Albert saw, that in efTect his mind was too much disor- 
dered to permit him to make any connected narration in that 
dreary place, which impressed with dismay the heart even of the 
innocent; and he led the way towards the mouth of the Cavern 
while the Baron followed him with unsteady steps. 

They were in the narrowest part of their passage, when the 
light of Sir Albert's torch was reflected by the gleam of armour; 
he looked, and beheld a man half hid in a cavity of the rock. 
On finding himself discovered, the stranger came forth trembling, 
and falling on his knees, petitioned for his life. The Knight 
demanded wherefore he had sought to conceal himself? He ac- 
knowledged that he was one of the vassals of the Baron ofDorn-^ 
heim, bv whom he had been brought into the Cavern to assassi- 
nate Sir Albert. 
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<'Is this true, my lord?" said the Knight, looking sterolj 
around. 

" It is most true," replied the Baron — " such was indeed mj 
purpose; but the agents of an invisible world hare interposed, 
'. and I have vainly striven to resist the decrees of fate." 

Sir Albert ordered the man to rise and follow them ; and soon 
emerging from the Cavern, though night still reigned profound 
amid the forest, her shadows, to the eyes of those who had so 
long been buried in that region of subterranean darkness ap- 
peared almost the refulgence of day. 

At the earnest entreaty of the Baron, Sir Albert advanced 
some paces, till they had reached a spot, out of hearing of the 
sound of the murmuring current: there pausing — '* and now^ 
my lord! " said he,'* I will proceed no further, till you shall have 
fully explained to me, as I know you are well able to do, the 
mysteries which the recesses of yon Cave enfold. Why are 
you thus aghast when you behold this sword ? And who was th« 
murdered warrior in whose fleshless hand I have found it?" ' 

"That murdered warrior," replied the Baron, "was thy 
father!" 

Sir Albert started! 

" And in me," continued the Baron, " thou viewest his mur- 
derer!" 

Sir Albert's hair stood erect with horror, and his eyes spark- 
led with unutterable fury. 

' ' Suspend thy vengeance till thou hast heard me further," 
resumed the Baron: *'l feel that the hour of retribution is arrived, 
and a power more than mortal compels me to unfold the tale I 
tremble to pronounce. 

" Rodolph, Baron of Dornheim, was thy father. He was my 
brother — my elder brother; and from the Holy Land was he 
returning, to claim the inheritance which, at the death of onr 
common parent, devolved of right to him, when I, covetous to 
possess it, met him in this forest, with a band of ruffians devot- 
ed to my interest. He was alone; but, with his native valor» 
and with that sword, which had oflen drank deeply of the blood 
of Infidels, he long defended himself against his assassins. At 
last, overpowered by numbers, he fell; and, in the convulsions 
of death, he so strongly grasped the hilt, that one of my men, 
unable to force it from him, was about to strike off the hand 
which held it, when I forbade him. To none of the brave Knights 
who had warred in Palestine was the sword of Rodolph un- 
kncwn; and, should it be found in my possession, or in that of 
any of my people, a discovery that he had perished by our hand« 
mig^t have ensue d:--rl therefore commanded them to forego the 
rich spoil, and to conceal it, with the body, in the innermost 
recc sses of yon gloomy Cavern. A report of his death upon the 
joui ney was then circulated; and no suspicion of my coacem 
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D It arising in the minds of any, I succeeded to the vacant Bar- 
my, of which I have ever since, in the opinion of the world, 
)een the undisturbed possessor. But the world has not known 
he secrets of my own guilty heart. Oflen, at the still and 
K>lemn hour of midnight has the spirit of my murdered brother 
risited me; sometimes in silence pointing to his wounds, and 
saving his bloody sword, sometimes threatening me with ven- 
geance, in a voice, of which, even in the hours of apparent fes- 
ivity , the sound has ever continued in my ears. — Of hye former 
sons whom I have lost, the untimely deaths were announced to 
ne by this phantom; but the great and final stroke Which was 
to complete the measure of my punishment, and forever cut off 
my family from the earth, he taught me to expect at the moment 
in which his sword should pass into the possession of his own 
rightful heir. — With what terror 1 have awaited that moment, 
those only can know, who, like me, have known the guilt of 
bk>od: — from a faint hope to evade the menance, I have made 
repeated efforts to regain the sword; but the fear lest I should 
expose my crime to detection, forbade meto employ for that pur- 
pose any but those who had been my former accomplices ; they 
severally attempted it; but their courage proved unequal to en- 
counter the horrors of the Cavern. Meanwhile, I had recourse 
to every means, to discover who was that heir to whom the 
BWord was destined, I could obtain no further information, than 
that Rodolph, ere he went to the Holy Land, had espoused a 
lady at Prague, under a feigned name, lest my father, who had 
destined him for another alliance, should be made acquainted 
irith the marriage ; but what afterwards became ofthat lady, or 
wrhether she had borne him another son, I could never learn, 
but continued in a state of the most painful uncertainty till yes- 
ternight, when, on your first entrance, I for a moment fancied 
you the visionary object of my nightly terrors: — ^Your name was 
repeated by my son, and I strove to suppress my strong emo- 
tions; but still your resemblance to the noble Rodolph had 
filled my mind with dire forebodings, and your ring too certain- 
ly confirmed them, for well did I remember it in the possession 
of my brother. This morning, your own narration explained to 
me every circumstance which could yet give rise to any doubts. 
From that moment, your death was determined ; and already had 
[ concerted the plan of your assassination, when with dismay I 
learned that you were gone to explore the recesses of the Cav- 
ern of Death. The moment which was to restore to you the 
«word of your father, seemed now at hand: — by one desperate 
RfTort could I only hope to avert the fate impending o'er my 
bouse; — and to that effort some supernatural impulse seemed to 
urge me on, and to overpower the dread, with which even the 
distant view of a place which I fancied conscious of my crime, 
bad hitherto inspired me. — I armed as many of my vassals as I 
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durst confide in, and at their head I entered the Cavern, hoping 
to find you, bewildered in its labyrinths, ere you should have 
seized the sword on which my destiny depended. Animated bj 
this idea, ueithc * ^i nor two of my accomplices in the murder of 
your father, the ^rJy two who still survived, seemed to remem- 
ber our former guilty dread, till we reached the spacious vaalt 
in which you found mc. There the awful rush of the torrent 
struck upon our souls, and in a moment revived our terrors. 
We ascended its bank — we beheld the foaming cataract — to our 
eyes it seemed a cataract of blood! — ^those of my attendants 
whose consciences accused them of no former crimes, uttered 
a cry of dismay at the dire prodigy, and fled; but we, whose 
hand had been crimsoned with the blood of Rodolph, stood, 
rivetted by horror to the spot — but we stood not long, before 
the fall of the impending rock overwhelmed my two companions, 
of whom one was Maurice, your Esquire, but my ancient vas- 
sal." 

** Maurice!" exclaimed Sir Albert; "was he disloyal?'* 

** From the moment when I acquainted him with your birth," 
returned the Baron,** his fears concurred with his former attach- 
ment to me, and with the rewards I offered, to induce him to 
betray to mc your every design. It was from him I learned 
your purpose of entering the Cavern." 

The ]3aron was proceeding, when the trampling of horses 
interrupted him: — he paused; and Sir Albert, looking round, 
descried a troop of men, ^vho guided by the light he bore, were 
hastening towards him. On their nearer approach, it was dis- 
cernible that four among thcni, who were on foot, bore a corpse^ 
on a bier made of interwoven boughs. The Baron's mind nbti 
gave him; he eagerly questioned them, and, while they hesitated *- 
to answer, he forced a passage through them, and rushed t6 
meet the corpse; he recognised the pale and blood-stuned . 
features of his son. 

1'he bearers sat down their load. — Tlie Baron uttered not 9 
word, but threw himself on the bier, and in convulsive sofap, 
gave vent to the passions which agonized his soul. — Sir Albert 
drew near, and with strong emotions beheld the face of Lord 
Frederic. — Tlie Baron suddenly turned, and before he was 
aware of his purpose, snatched from his hand the sword of Ro- 
dolph, and plunging it in his own breast, sunk expiring on the 
body of his son. — The horsemen alighted, and crowded round 
him; but succor was too late; — pointing to Sir Albert, in afaul- 
tering accent he bade them regard in him their rightful lord; 
and then, drawing forth the weapon from the wound, his life 
issued with it, in a stream of blood. 

Sir Albert, falling on his knees, awfully adored the severe 
justice of the Almighty Avenger of the crime of mortals. 

Those who surrounded the bier, all vassals of the Baronv ol 
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Dornheim, were struck with consternation at this fatal catas- 
trophe, and eagerly inquired of each other the meaning of their 
late master's dying words. Sir Albert, in succinct terms, and 
without expatiating on the guilt of him who lay lifeless before 
them, acquainted them with the discoveries which that night 
had brought forth; a narration confirmed by him who had been 
found concealed in the Cavern, and who had been present at 
the Baron's confession ; and all most readily acknowledged the 
son of Rodolph as their lord, and entreated him to suffer them 
immediately to conduct him to the Castle. He complied with 
their request, and proceeded thither with them: whilst those 
who had before borne the body of Lord Frederic, now bore that 
of his father with it on the same bier. 

On their way, Sir Albert demanded the particulars of the 
death of the former. — They confessed, that the Baron had sent 
them with orders to lie in wait for Sir Albert himself; but that 
the similarity of the arms and vestments of Lord Frederic had 
deceived them, and assaulting him, they had not discovered 
their mistake till he had fallen beneath their swords. 

When they reached the castle, where the chief officers and 
most of the domestics were in waiting to readmit their lord, 
the tidings they brought of his death at first diffused a general 
dismay; but Sir Albert convened the vassals in the great hall, 
and in a modest, but forcible address, stated to them his claim 
to the succession, and adduced such proofs as leflt them no room 
to question his right to the domains of his ancestors. Many 
of the older men who were present, remembered Lord Rodolph, 
a6d loved his memory ; and they, with acclamations of joy, re- 
traced his features in those of his son; and, as the character of 
theHate Baron had not been such as to engage the affections of 
any of his people, there were none who did not receive their 
new lord with demonstrations of unfeigned gladness. 

Sir Albert now wished to be alone, that he might reflect at 
Icbure on the extraordinary events of the night, and compose 
tho Agitation of spirits into which so many unexpected discov- 
eries had thrown him. But, as he was proceeding along' a pas- 
page, in hid way to a private apartment, the seneschal followed 
him, and demanded what he would have done with regard to 
two ladies who had been brought that night to the castle, by the 
order of the late Baron. Sir Albert, demanded who they were: 
the seneschal unlocked the door of an apartment on one side of 
the passage, and Sir Albert beheld the Lady Constance! Sur- 
prised and delighted, he flew towards her; but her astonish- 
ment and joy seemed even to exceed his own. 

** By what miracle art thou preserved?" cried she: ** What 
Guardian Power has delivered thee from the foes' by whom, 
when they tore me from thee, I left thee encircled?" 

Her words seemed at first mysterious to Sir Albert; but Eli- 

14 
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Aor, finding it impossible to avoid the discovery of her treason, 
threw herself at their feet, and voluntarily confessed it; and 
then it appeared, that after the Lady Constance, deceived by her 
arts, had betrayed herself into the power of Lord Frederic, she 
was still unconscious of her mistake, when they were assaulted 
by the troop which the Baron, informed by the similar treachery 
of Maurice of her intended flight with Sir Albert, had sent 
out to intercept them: that Lord Frederic had been obliged to 
*et her down in order to defend himself; and that two of the 
troop, in compliance with the orders they had received, had 
inmiediately seized herself and Elinor, and had borne them to 
the castle, which they had reached about an hour before; dur- 
ing which interval she had abandoned herself to the bitterest 
grief, and had incessantly wept the inevitable death of the im- 
aginary Sir Albert. 

The morning now began to dawn; and Sir Albert immediately 
despatched a messenger to her father, to inform him of the death 
of the late Baron, and his own succession, in right of his father, 
Lord Rudolph — to acquaint him that his daughter was at the 
castle; and to invite him thither, to learn such further particu- 
lars as it was expedient he should know. 

The invitation was immediately complied with; nor was Sir 
Albert deceived in his hope, that he who had been about, from 
motives of interest, to sacrifice his only child to a man so un- 
worthy to possess her, would, with equal readiness, consent to 
bestow her on himself, who now enjoyed the power and dignities 
of his late rival. His proposals were received with manifest 
joy; and, till the marriage could be celebrated with proper mag- 
niflcence, the Lady Constance returned with her father to the 
caslleof Heitzwald, where, during that interval. Sir Albert, now 
universally acknowledged Baron of Dornheim, daily visited her. 

He caused the bodies of the late usurper and his son to be 
privately interred: but the remains of his unhappy father, him- 
self, at the head of a large body of his vassals, reentered^hft 
Cavern of Death to bring forth ; and mourning his untimeljji^Pr 
with the deepest expressions of filial sorrow, he caused them to 
be deposited, with the most solemn rites of the Church, and 
every funeral honor, in the chapel of the castle: erecting over 
them a magnificent tomb, above which was suspended the fatal 
sword. 

• Shortly after, he espoused the Lady Constance; and in the 
liand of her who had been the object of his earliest aflections, 
he received the completion of that felicity to which his virtuci 
entitled him. « 
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It was a dead calm : the sun beamed bright and beautiful 
apon the ocean, in rsetting glory, and all lite and animation had 
piven |>lat:e to that overp >vvering iistlessness, which none can 
I'jrin any conception of, but they who have experienced a long 
continued cahn at sea. 

Iwa^leani Ig agiinstthe ta.Trail, gazing upon the dark waters 
l)ül.)\v, iu that state ot* apathy, in whic.'i thouirht, itself, becomes 
al n »st Joo cr.-eat an exerti>si, when s-ri lanly a gentle breath 
ot' wind, thit swept al nig solijrhU/ a^ to cau^e no ripple upon 
t!i«' ijl >ssy surface of the waveless deep, wafted to my awakened 
sc:i:;e, a tinkling S)und, like the rin:rinür of a small bell at an 
im »e tse distance. The unusn d circiisn-tance aroused mv dor- 
fu:rn favjlties, and I listened with bretitl-css attention ; but the 
fia*v had passed, and all was again silent and death-like. 

I re.nain^^d up:)n the same spot nearly an hour, but it cagag 
n »t ag lin ; a'ld at hmgth overc )ine with drowsineis, I retiÄB 
t ) my hirtli. The n;^\t morning when I came upon deck, I found 
t'lal tiie cahn still co;itinni;J, and the Captain was of opinion v 
that ii w.>uld last some days. 1 mentioned to him the incident 
that had attracted my aftonti on ; hut he lau<jhed,and said I had 
Uieri drua niiig. Ho k.iov we were to» Hpfrom land for nivy 
s »un.l to reach us, and n » Vr's-sel he said could have been near*' 
riooixh lor nie t » he-i" ti»o rioi^inir of tlu^ hell, without also bein^ 
i^^^l^t. T.oem.ite ajfrrt^J Wi{li i>i n, hut I observed one weather 
Ita«* wo I WiM s?:ii Jiu'i near, to s!irike his head doubtfilKy,» 
ii< rn:^'^e«l c ju jtc»na i-e lu^Jrayed groat anxiety ; but ho 
Slid n »thin r. T o.o \\\ >n>;ii r pa-sscd a>vay, still the sea wa«« un- 
rril.^d I>y' a)*.' U\-it-^/j\. Atrer dinner, ^o whihi away thte tedious 
h »o'-s, til ' C' I >* li I :j I I I sit (I ) ^ii up )n the quarter duck to 
cn-d V We h.i 1 s^t ir;;.'!» (• » n ni^ore.l playing, w!ien I was startled 
b/ h virin x t'j»* s > n • h"li \\\v, t )nos, s ) faint and lly, tliat "i 
C ro-; li-e 1 't*vi\t t'.i • n a )d si!f".i'!(»." I called to the Capt 
f . U-iUui ; h* s I? a rn > ii:»nr without soeaking, and then started 
i: ». o\ l.iioii I ;, '• I heir if, t )o," The sail'»rs seemed to have *.' 
n »ti :e 1 it al-* », f>:- ^\\■^v were h-is'i:', aod lis'.ening. The Cap- 
J ii;i vv'i'üt ali»ft wid» iii^ irla--;, an 1 locked in every direction. " I 
hear it,'' «A'd he, ** di.^ti:ictly, but I can see nothing ; it cannot 
be frun *'jtire, f )r we are m )re than Hfty leagues» from any 
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land." The attention of all on board was ntim fully awake. Tho 
Riiilor^ stood upon the f;;rccastie in anxious grpups, all but tho 
old man, the singular expression of whose features I had re- 
marked in the ni:)min^. He sat upon the windlass, with his 
hands f jldid, and his eyes intently fixed upon the deck : but 
stiil ho spoke not. Various conjectures were hazarded among 
us, but none tl)at satisfactorily accounted for the noise. 

The aflurnoon passed, and the sun again set, while the tink- 
ling sonnd still came uoatin«: over the waters. It was late be- 
fore sleep cl osed my eyes that night. When the morning of 
the next day dawned, the Captain went again to the mast head 
with his glass, but no sail appeared upon the horizon ; yet still 
the ceaseless bell wxis plainly to be heard, while not a breath 
of wind could be felt. Noon came, and still the calm continued, 
and the sound approached nearer and nearer, when on a sudden, 
the Captain from the top cried out, " I see il now, but what 
it is, God only knows : it does not look like any craft that ever 
the hand of man fasliioned." We all rushed to the forecastle, 
and in silence awaited the approach of this strange navigator. 
It came careering over the waters with a rapid motion, and as 
it drew near, exhibited to our wondering gaze a single black 
mast, rising from the centre of what seemed a square and solid 
block of wood, but without yard or sail, nor did any living crea- 
ture a^ypcar upon it. I proposed to take the boat and board it ; 
but the sailors shook their heads, and the Captain was silent. 
Determined -Ife discover the meaning of this phenomenon, I 
jumped into the boat, intending to scull towards it, when the old 
sailor, seeing my resolution, declared that he would go with me; 
and the Captain, after a moment^s hesitation, also joined us 
We rowed swiftly onwards to meet the object of our curiosity, 
which was now witlft half a mile of the ship, and B a few min- 
utes, were sufnciently near to perceive the bell at the top of 
the mast, the ringing of which had announced its coming. ) 
was green and rusty as if with age, and the sides of tb( 
desoript barque were covered with barnacles^ nnd'tangU 
. »es of seaweed. Immediately beneath the bell, which still 
from side to side with deafening din, was attached a dSpp isftv 
line, passing over the side and descending into the water. 'Hfc 
moment our boat touched this strange vessel, the bell ceased to 
toll, and the floating mass became immoveable. We gazed 
upon it, and upon each other in amazement ; and at length, the 
■Captain in a low and tremulous voice, proposed to return, but 
the sailor said '' No ! — it was an evil hour when wq omH this 

accursed" (his voice sunk, and I could not distinguish what 

he uttered) " but we have met it, and we must not leave it thus. 
Let us haul upon this line." We did so for nearly twenty min* * 
Utes, but with great difficulty, for it seemed as if löoie pond 
reus body at the e?' cm«*y, r^^sisted our efforts. 
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At length the profound stillness that had hitherto preTaäed 
amongst Ujp, was broken by the Captain, who looked down into the 
water, and exclaimed, " Great God! what have we here ?" We 
followed with our ^y es the motion of his band, and saw a large 
object glisteninjx white beneath the waves, and appearing like a 
gigantic corpse, wrapped in a white cloth and bound wit&cords. 
*' Now may heaven shield us!" said the seaman, in a husky voice, 
"it is the shroi! led Demon of the Sea." As he spoke he drew 
bis knife from his belt, and in an instant severed the line. The 
body turned its white sides flashing through the dark waters, 
and with the rapidity of lightning, disappeared from our view 
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TilE DEPvVISE ALFOURAN 



Ar.FouRVN', by tho sanctity of W\a manners, and the abf^f»« 
nrr>usness ot' hi-; diet, hii'J gained tiie licurts ot* t!ie whole pro- 
vince of Kyra-iu : h;it ;i)io was u»)ro captivated with the holy 
DuTvise tlnn S itiSalliul, t'uj ö'»n ot' a merchant in Bas^ora, 
wli >se father iittiirlt-J t<» bri.ij; him up in the mercantile busi- 
ness, whiqh h;; himself professed. The hermitage of Aifounia 
was situated in a \vn)d, near tiie snbutbs of the city: it was 
f>!:ned ojit of a stu;)eiid )ijs rock, in the inside of a mountain; 
an.l contained t^v > ei^ils, the o itermost of which served for the 
<:onun{Hi purposes of life, and the innermost was set apart for 
the private devotions and religious ceremonies of the sanctitied 
Dervise. 

A small spring, which ran trickling down4lie rock, supplied 
him with the purest water, and fell into a basin, which the in- 
dustrious A4l^uran had scooped out of the bottom of the. rock, 
from which the water overflowing, descended in a gentle rill to 
the wood, and ran purling among the trees ; sometimes discov- 
ering itself by its glittcrinor surface, and sometimes gliding itn- 
perceptibly through the thickest bushes, which grew upon its 
banks. A little plain opened before the door of|||^ cell, which, 
by tiie shade of the lofty trees that surrounded it^and the con- 
stant attention of the sage to sprinkle its surface, ever preaemsd 
a most beautiful verdure. The tall and sjjbitght cedaj 
palms which overshadowed this delightful retr^,Qtonce 
it from the scorching sun, and afforded a niDst beautifi! 
majestic appearjwi'je, nu\ed with an awful solemnity, 
struck the heart, and denianled the reverence of every he- 
holder, f 

To this habitat i>n of AIf>nran did thousands resr»rt, at the 
rising of the sun, to he ir the instructions of his mouth, a'lJ 
dwell upon the sweet acrents of his piirsuir^ive t^nt^ue ; evn^i 
the labours of the (hiy were tf)r<r )tten wliilo he churnad their 
ears ; and the po )re<t sn/jeet-? of S5,i-;s )ra refused n'lt'So follow 
the sage Alfouran, though t.he work of tlieir bar,d.s was ncgiect- 
cd and undone. 

The pii)us Sanballad was ever a constant attendant at thoJ 
captivating lectures, and drank doe;) of the instructions of t\ 
T^ervise of ßass^ra. J lis soul was animated by the exam[ 
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)f the self-denying srf^e : he scorned the mean cmploymenta 

ff a dirty world, and souglit earaestly to bury himseir I' -Jjö.^vä 

brious solitude of AHoinan. * ; 

One day, after the Dervise had been exhorting his hearers to' " 
-ouble themselves no longer with the concerns of life, nor the 
•ansacti »ns of mortality, Snahallad presented himself befo»« 
i.n, and ir.ivin;j; done obeisance to the holy man, he entre: '* . 

.I.ouran to initiate him into the mysteries of his imppy life, 

Alfouran 1 )okcd carao-itly at the youth ; he beheld his com- 
lexion, his modest beauties, his eyes streamin;]; with peniten- 
al tears, and liis heart heavinijj with the full siijhs of sorrow ^' 
ad co:itriiion. 'And canst thou, O young man,' said the Der- 
ise, 'leave tl^c vanities of t!iis life, to spend in solitude and ab- 
temiousoess tiic spriglitly hours of youtli ? Canst thou quit all 
•orldly connocti on-J, th/ friends, thy relations, thy engage- 
lents, tliy business, aod t!iy ploa-^ures, and prefer before them 
le constant company of an aged Dervise ? If thou art so re- 
»Ivotl, let me first have a trial of thy faith and submission. — 
,scend tliis craggy rock by the steps which I have hewn in its 
ide, and sit on t!ie stone which is dedicated, on its surface, to 
lo pure solar Fire. There remain while the sun melts thee by 
ay, and the cold pinches thee by night, till three days are ac- 
r>niplished ; and ( will bring thee of the choicest viands which 
le rich men of Bassora send daily to tempt my appetite ; of 
'hich if thou tastest, or to which if thou dost incline thy mind, 
le curse of the god of fire be upon thee!' 

At this command, Sanballad arose with joyful looks, and be- 
an to ascend the holy mountain. 

He spent the nrst day in a solemn silence, not daring even to 
w)k up or m'>ve from his posture ; but kept his eyes fixed on 
le ground, and in secret i.oiplored the strengthening assistance 
f the Founder of his faith. 

Tto second day, Alfouran set before him a sumptuous ban- 
MflFhich his d(:<ciples, at his com.nand, had brought from the 
ity: for it was d.'iüv the custom of Alfouran to receive such 
TQ^entu at their hands ; — not, as he said, (or his own use, hut 
» fi\»lii*n stea l!a-?tly in his forbearance from those pampering 
t'pasts. They stood every day exposed on a table formed out 
f the liviu'^ r«v:'< io hi-» cell ; and at noon the Dervise ascend- 

I t^jt^ hill, to Uu^t\ them ut the holy fire, which he kindled from 
Vi Son. Sari')all;ini )oked not at the tempting viands till Al- 
»jjm c.omMrr.uh d him, and then persi-^ted religiously in his re- 
•hili »ns ; wliicli w!ien the Dorvise pereeived, he extolled his 
nth, and exliorted hi n to continue obedient to the instructions 
e had rc^ceiv« d. 

The third i\.iy, i\v.^. poor youth was nearly exliausted with 
aching ami fatigue ; nevertheless, AUonrari endeavoured, by 
W most artful temptations, to draw him from his purpose, but 
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in vain ; tlic pious Sanballad triumphed over liis temptations, 
and at length lulfilled liis conunand;^. 

ik'ing now partly initiated, the Dervisc, after having fed him, 
conducted him down from the mountain to the cell beneath ; 
and leaving him for some time to rest and refreshment, he alone 
ascended wit!i his daily oflerings to the altar of Fire. 

In thi^ act of devotion Alfouran continued the remainder of 
(he day ; during which tiuic, Sanballad heard the most ravislv- 
ing music, whicii seemed to descend through the mountain, anJ 
filled the cells witli its enchanting harmony. 

And thus was the DiTvise's time divided ; — in the moraing 
he preached to the multitude, whilst the careful Sanballad re- 
ceived (heir olFering^, and laid them on the stone table ia the 
cell. At noon the Dcrvi.^e ascended with the offerings, and the 
young man was ordered to pursue his private devotions in the 
innermost cell ; and was taug)it to expect those heavenly sound?, 
if his prayers were accepted. When the sun left the horizon, 
Alfouran descended to the plain, where Sanballad spread some 
roots on the turf by the spring, and the Dervise and his scholar 
made their sin^rle and abstemious meal. 

The young Dervise was enraptured at the precepts and sanc- 
tity of his master : and the inhabitants of Bassora brousht 
daily their riches, and fine vestments, and delicacies, that Al- 
fouran might sacrifice those unworthy objects of their affection 
on the altar of the Sun. 

Nor were the prayers of Sanballad rejected, for he daily ob- 
tained a grateful token from the powers he worshipped, and was 
charmed with the heavenly music which sounded through the 
rock. 

In this manner did Alfouran and his pupil dedicate their time 
to the invincible powers of Fire, till the whole city of Bassora 
was converted to the religion of the Dervise : and, neglecting 
their trade, they all flocked regularly to imbibe the inatröotions 
of his lips. ^:* '^ 

But what, even in tlie midst of his sanctity, preyed upon the 
heart of Sanballad was, that his master Alfouran did not suffer him 
to ascend the mountain. When he asked the Dervise the r^son 
why he was denied that holy oftice ? — Alfouran would answer : 
'Know, O young man, that he only is fit to make such a sacri- 
fice, who, by long and patient abstemiousness, has sanctified 
his mind, and purged it from the desires of mortality. No, 
Sanballad ; you must serve a longer term of years, and persidt 
in your religion for many suns, ere you be admitted to that, the 
greatest and noblest work of man : wait, therefore, with sub- 
mission ; and doubt not, but, when thou art accepted, the deity 
^f Fire will call thee to his service.' 

If Sanballad^s impetuous desires to serve, like Alfouran, itf- 
he cell of the worshi])per of Fire, could drive him, against the 
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iocllnations and commands of his parents, to act under the ban- 
ners of Alfouran, it is not to be wondered, that he was r.c " ns 
eager in desiring to be jointly admitted into all the services of 
his master« 

The bed or resting place of Sanballad vva.-? r^ V.o stone table 
in the outward cell ; Alfouran slept on a floo« lints within. 

It was the hour of midnight ; when Sanballad, still revolving 
his favourite desires in his mind, heard the wind rustle through 
the grove ; the moon played on tlie surface of the water, in 
the basin which stood without : when, on a sudden, Sanballad 
seemed to discern at the door of the cell the iigure of a little 
old man : he immediately endeavoured to cry out to Alfouran ; 
but he found his tongue cleave to the roof of his mouth. The 
little figure advanced, and stood before the astonished and mo- 
tionless Sanballad. 

' 1 am,' said the spectre, * the good Genius which presides 
over thy wayward fate. Alfouran, this very night, did meditate 
thy death, and intended to sacrifice thee to his barbarous god. 
You are, young man, too inquisitive for this mysterious religion, 
which requires a blind and unsuspicious faith : but, in compas- 
sion to thy youth, and being willing to vindicate the truth of 
thy much-injured Prophet, 1 have taken this opportunity, while 
Alfouran is in his first sleep, to warn thee of thy danger. I must 
not assist thee farther ; for, the impostor possesses the signet of 
the Genius Nadoc, which he stole from a Bramin of the most 
exalted piety. But if thou art resolute, go fearless into his cell, 
and boldly thrust thy hand into his bosom, where it ever lies 
concealed. If thou canst but for a moment snatch it from him, 
thou art safe : for, when it is in thy hand, its virtues will be obe- 
dient to you, its possessor : be confident, therefore, and forget 
not, when thou hast it in thy hand, to make a proper use of it.' 

* And how is it to be used ?' replied the astonished Sanballad. 

* Wish,' said the Genius, *for whatever you desire, and it will 
not be denied you. — But hasten, O young man ! for I foresee 
Alfouran will in a few minutes awake.' 

At this exhortation, Sanballad arose from his bed, and cnte^ *" 
ed into the cell of the treacherous Alfouran. He felt gently for '• 
his master, who was stretched upon the flints ; and, having 
found his bosom, boldly put his hand therein, and felt the signet 
of the Genius Nadoc ; which he immediately pulled out, and 
by the force of his arm awakened the affrighted Dervise. 

Sanballad, seeing Alfouran awake, wished that he had com- 
pleted hv purpose, that ho might hav£ escaped out of the cell 
while the Dervise had slept. 

No sooner had Sanballad formed his wish, than Alfouran sunk 
again into a deep sleep ; and the young man, perceiving (lie 
power which the signet of the Genius Nadoc had given him, 
bletsed Mahomet his prophet, and hastened out of the cell . 
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nnd on the pl.iin before the door, he met his faithful Geniu« 
Mainlouk. 

' 1 .-eo,' said his instructor, * thou hast wisely prevailed: and 
n »w, O Siinballad, wn will together ascend this muuntaia j aud 
I will coiiviii'.e tliee uf the folly of thy worship.' 

lluving tiiiis said, Mamlouk led the way, and, having climbed 
(> tlii' altar, on th(* suiface of the mountain, the Genius desired 
l^anhallad to tn:)\e the altar from its place. 

' O MiiiJilouk,' said Sanhallad, 'that is far beyond my streogth: 
f^r \vlj( II I sat on this stone, as a probationer before the äiui| 
1 asi ayrd with all my strength to move it : and could not.' 
• ' 'i'iiat was,' r('|)licd IMandouk, 'because Alfouran commanded 

it to continue lirni and lixed : but now his power is no more.' 

Sanhallad thon set his sh'')ulder ajjainst tlie stone, and moved 
it from its place. The stone being removed, discovered a dark 
winding Stair-case, cut out of the rock, which descended ioto 
the body of the mountain. 

3Iamlouk oommanded Sanhallad to descend, and fear not: 
* For,' said the Genius^ ' I will attend you, though invisible, 
and instruct you in wliat manner you are to behave : but be re- 
solute in preserving the signet of the Genius Nadoc' 

Sanhallad then began to descend the steps, which wound round 
a solid pillar of stone. After he had passed three hundred stairs, 
he mot with a strong wicket, which he commanded to open ; 
and then continued to p^irsue his way through a dark and close 
uassage, cut out of the living rock. 

At the end of this passage, he found a door of soUd iron, 
which, at his command, creaked on its hinges, and opening) 
presented to his view a large cavern, illuminated in the centre 
with an enormous glowing carbuncle. Around this spacious 
vault hung all the rich and valuable garments, which the deceit« 
ful Alfouran had begged from the deluded inhabitants of Basso- 
ra, as offerings to his god. 

' And what,' said Sanhallad to his invisible guide, * was the 
design of Alfouran in collecting these riches, since he oever 
makes any use of them ?' 
^ ' Froceed,' said Mamlouk ; * and observe.' 

[c In one corner of this cavern, Sanhallad perceived a chasm in 

the rock, which he immediately commanded to open ; and 
wiiich let him through its sides into another passage, wider thai 
the tirst, supported by pillars, and enlightened with a variety of 
carbuncles. 

As soon as Sanhallad had entered this passage, he heard the 
sounds of many instruments, playing the most plaintMce nole^ 
and presently, at the lower end, he saw a number of cloae-veiled 
matrons marching with solemn steps along the aveouotf|Of the 
nassage. 
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* May I, O Mamlouk,' said Sanballad, ^ wish that these mav 
•eceive me as they used to receive Alfouran ?' 

* Yes,' replied Mamlouk, ' I find thou hast wished it in thine 
leart ; for they already begin to acknowledge thee/ 

As Mamlouk said this, the matrons all came round Sanbal- 
ad. some kissing his hands, some his iJett, and others kneclinsf, 
uid in the highest acts of devotion, touchmg the skirts of his 
Nothing. 

Thus surrounded, the fictitious Dcrvise passed to the farther 
md of the passage, where a spacious portal opened into a gloo- 
ny temple, hewn out ef a solid rock of adamant : in the centre 
>f tliis temple was an altar, or hearth raised from the ground, 
m which a large fire, fed with oils and aromatic woods, burnt 
iv:essantly i\'i\.y and night ; and was renewed with all the in- 
tense and perfumes, which Alfouran had obtained from the de- 
uded inhabitants of Bassora. 

As soon as Sanballad had advanced to the fire, the orgies 
lefran. The female votaries worked themselves up into the 
iit>st i'rantic fits of enthusiastic madness, groaning, weeping, 
ashing themselves, falling into trances, and fits ; till at length, 
ired and iatij^ued with their wild religion, they sunk into slum- 
bers Jiround the flame which they had adored. 

* Now, Sanballad,' said Mamlouk, ' now must thou be reso- 
ute and brave : canst thou resist temptation ?' 

* Alas !' replied Sanballad. ' I thought so once ; but it was a 
rain opinion, arising from the pride of a false religion.' 

' Your difiidence,' answered the Genius, * is prudent, and 
nanifests an humble mind : but, as temptation may be too se- 
vere for your new born faith in the Prophet, he has permitted 
ne to personate Alfouran, and carry you invisibly through these 
nazes of bewitching error.' 

Thus sayinrr, IMamlouk put on the appearance of Alfouran ; 
md Sanballad, having wished himself invisible, stood beside 
he metamorphosed Cicnius. 

Älamlouk tiicn waved his hands on high, and clapped them to- 
rether in the air: at the sound of his clapping, the matrons 
iwoke, and the fictittt^s Alfouran commanded the cup of love 
o be pnul-Jccd. Four ancient matrons immediately brought 
orward a large bowl from the innermost parts of the temples, 
>f which the transformed Genius and his females partook. 

Ni» sooner were they replete whh this liquor, than they be- 
;an to sing the most indecent songs, and by every gesture man- 
lestcd the desires of their hearts ; till at length, being worked 
nto a piwsionate madness, they threw off their clothing, and 
liscovered, under the formal appearances of sanctified matrons, 
;he most abandoned signs of youthful prostitution. 

The Genius, having revealed thus much of the mysteries of 
ilfouran^ took Sauballad by the hand; and led him out of UuU 
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■ccnc of If iOr to the top of the mountain. An thry arose 
I'rom the cavern, the beams of the sun began to plajT upon the 
east, and tinpe the dusky clouds with its early light 

* And who,' said SanhaHad to his guide, ag they aroae,^ who 
are these ciboniinahle wretches ?' 

'They are,' rrnlied ]\lamlf uk, * weak and deluded women, 
who have, at dillerent times, st-.lcn ia the dead of night from 
Bassora, to hear the doctrines of the sanctitied Alfouran. But 
je sih>nt, for 1 see ou the plains before the city of Basaora,the 
nmltitudcs approaching to hear and adore the hypocritical Der- 
vise.' 

' And will Alfouran awake and instruct them ?' said Sanbollad 
to the Genius. 

' No,' answered Mamlouk, * the Prophet will '^ot longer per- 
mit his villanies to remain unexposed. — But let ^3 hasten to 
meet the credulous followers of Alfouran.' 

Having thus said, JNIamlouk descended from the hill, and 
S'tood before the ceil of the Dervise. The crowds gathered 
round him, for he still personated the form of Alfouran : some 
blessed him with tears in their eyes, others nearly worshipped 
^.he lictitious idol of their affections. 

In the midst of this ill-placed adoration, Mamlouk lifled up 
iiis voice, as though it had been the voice of a whirlwind, and 
said, in the ears of all the inhabitants of Bassora, — * O deludei* 
idolators, why have ye left the woi^ip of your Prophet, to fol- 
low the lies of the enchanter Alfouran ?' 

As the Genius spoke these words, he shook off the appear- 
ance of the Dervise, and shone before them in all the native 
beauty of his heavenly race. 

The multitude were astonished at the change, and the (Je- 
nirifj proceeded : — * I am Mamlouk, the guardian Genius of your 
city, which 1 have with sorrow of late beheld strangely deviatii^ 
from the worship of the Prophet. The Fates decreed that you 
sliuld be tempted by Alfouran : he came, therefore, into thk 
^rovc ; and, under the specious mask o^aiictity, gained the 
hearts of your people, insomuch that yoÄc«»lected the public 
works of the city, atid the social duties which ye owed one to 
another, and all herded to hear and offer to Alfouran youra^tm 
and your substance. Alfouran wa.-* possessed of the signelof 
the Genius Nadoc, by means of which he has commanded Ihe 
slaves of that signet to form, in the spacious womb cf this moWH 
tain, the secret haunti»of his wickedness and lust; which! will 
now disclose unto you' — 

Having so spoken, the Genius commanded Sanballad to go 
into the cell and awaken Alfouran ; which he did ; the Derriae 
trembled as he came forth, from a consciousness of his guilt. 

As soon as the multitude beheld Alfouran, they were ao in- 
fatuated at his presence, that the luminous appearancd of the 
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scarcely withheld them from worshipping and' adoring 
vise ; which when Mamlouk perceived^ he said unto 
-^ inhabitants of Bassora, how vain are my labours 
; ye to Mahomet ! But, ere ye too foolishly refuse to 
le directions of your Prophet, let me expose to your 
B entrails of this mountain.' 

3 spake these words, the people all looked towards the 
in ; which began to crack and open its sides, till by de- 
18 temple and caverns within were mad^^anifest to the 
ing populace. 

)f this nest of lust and intemperance, came the wild fe- 
ivho had so miserably degraded themselves by their las- 
deeds : but how was the misery of their condition 
Bed, when they beheld such crowds of their neighbors 
9men standing as witnesses of their indecent appearance ! 
iv^ere the men of Bassora less disguested, to find, among 
ate hordes of the lustful Dervise, their wives and theit 
»rs, who had been thus polluted by his secret iniquities. 

were now all resolute in destroying the monster Alfou- 

m the face of the earth ; and so incensed were they 

him, that they tore the saint into ten thousand reliques: 

was most happy who could show most martti of his ven- 

on the salacious r)ervise. 

louk, having sufTcre^nlhem to execute their vengeance 
lypocritical Alfouran^xhorted them to follow obedient- 
iw of their Prophet, and ever to despise such teachers as 
>reach up a mysterious, unintelligible, and hidden re- 
or expect that they should blindly give up^heir sub- 
ind social duties, to follow the directions of a sanctified 
;ful drone. 

[amlouk finished his tale, bright flashes «f light streamed 
the lattice-work of Ihe saloon ; and presently, with 
»f mildness on his face, came the illustrious Prophet Ma- 
and hovered over the august assembly, 
.nks, heavenly Mamlouji,' said the Prophet of the faith- 
lanks do I give thee, iii the name of my flock of Basso- 
^m thou ha£t rescued : O^ may they never again stray 
e li^ht vou(sl|aicd them : but may reason and revela- 
ce direct thenvto seek the realms of peace, and fly from 
isions of error and enthusiasm ! — And do ye, favored 
Heaven, listen and imbibe the instructions of my ser- 
nd obey the voice of their divine morality.' 
3 thus spake, tlic royal company all arose, and, prostra- 
mselves on earth, thus began their hymn of praise : — 
'ics surround the Defender of the faithful ! Alia ! Alia ! 

isc and honour, and worship, be unto Him who giveth 
the blind, and peace to the Ans of care ! Alia ! 
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* Be thy reign immortal, Prophet of the just ! Be thy power, 
as is thy mercy, Vicegerent of Alia ! Alia ! Alia ! Alia ! 

* H€ppy are thy servants whd do the will of their Master ! 
Alia ! 

' Happy are thy servants who hear the voice of their Prophet! 
Alia ! 

* Happy are they who walk not in error, but are instructed io 
thy law ! Alia ! Alia ! Alia !' 

As the Genii pronounced these words in the songs of melody, 
the Prophet arose, and ascended from their sight ; while the 
whole assembly lay entranced with delightful visions. 

After some time, the company being reinstated, Iracagem 
thus addressed himself to the Genius Omphram : — 

* Omphram, let the praises of Mahomet, inspire thee in de- 
claring the labours of thy tutelage.' 

' Happy shall I esteem myself,' answered Omphram, ^ if In-* 
cagem approves of my behaviour in directing the Sultan Ha»- 
san Assar.' 
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HASSAN ASS^R; OR, THE HISTORY 
OF THE CALIPH OF BAGDAT. 



The royal court of the Caliph Hassan Assar heheld with 
discontent a long scries of gloomy moons. The voice of joy 
and the smiles of festivity, were banished the palace, by the se- 
vere frowns which sat, uninterrupted on the brow of the Ca- 
liph. The barrenness of his spacious seraglio was the cause 
of his melancholy ; neither the youthful beauti^ oft Circassia, 
nor the more ripened fruit which his own wiirmer«9rf^ducdi, 
were capable of continuing the race of Caliplis of Bagdat. 

Omphram, the tutelary Genius of his kingdom^aw the per- 
verse will of fate, and could not withstand its decd^H ; she read 
in the permanent l6§ves of that everlasting book^ffiat Hassan 
Assar would vaini/ solicit usrogeny from Heaven, while he 
f Jught afler that blessing iiflBe embraces of beauty. Though 
the day, which as yet had not arisen, was enveloped in the 
elouds of obscunlpr^he could still dis^iprn the possibility of the 
continuance of .|v. race of Hassan ; but not the particular 
manner in whicK n was to come to pass. 

As Hassan was administering justice in the divan, the throne 
whereon he sat was violently shaken with the trembling of the 
yrth, the doors of the divan creaked, the lightning poured 
Qown through the windows in sheets of fire ; and in the midst 
of the confusion both of enrth and air, came Omphram, riding 
in the tempest which her power had raised. Hassan bowed at 
her approach ; and, as his heart was unconscious of evil, he 
regarded not the terrors which surrounded her. 

^ Hassan,' scud the Genius, ^ I perceive you are not to be hi- 
a»6d by the outward appearance of things : knowing that you 
Ura only accountable for the actions of your subjects, you look 
^ith serenity on this confusion of elements, which it was not 
in your ppwer to prevent. The same trust which enables you 
to be thankful in the sunshine of affluence, gives you also con- 
fidence in the dangerous tempest. Look but as indifferently on 
all things, and your prayers shall be no longer offered to the 
nnconagnting Prophet. He has heard your petition ; he be- 
lieves you are solely desirous of perpetuating his seed ; and 
UiATefbre he commands you to disouss the beauties of your se- 
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raglio, and to give up your whole life and pleasure to the Houri 
he has provided for your embrace.' 

As she iinishcd this declaration, the walls of the palace crum- 
blod into their original clay ; the crowds that were gathered ia 
the divan vanished from the sight of the Caliph ; and he saw no 
longer the flourishing city of Bagdat, but the wild and fanciful 
productions of unassisted nature. 

The lions in the chariot of Omphram Foared to th& repeated 
echoes of tlic forest ; and the fairy, still observing courageous 
Hassan unchanged at his fate, smiled on the Caliph, and bade 
hini persevere in his unshaken trust, and no dangers nor misfor- 
times jiliould prevent the blessings which the Prophet had en- 
^ra^ied to shower upon his race. 

Ahhongh the prospects around him were wild, yet they were 
beautiful and enchanting. Lofly trees at a distance, on one 
si(h;, formed natural temples to the deities of the place ; on the, 
other, the adjacent mountains were partly covered with ever- 
green and flowering shrubs, which grew irregularly, as a cov- 
ering, above the craggy sides of the rocks, except where a tor- 
rent from the summit had worn out a hollow bed for its rapid 
passage and descent. In the vale beneath, a spacious lake di- 
vided the a|ftlent groves from the mountainous sides of the 
prospect ; ana on the intermediate banks grew whatever might 
invite the eye, or please the wandflging palate ; fruits unnum- 
bered of every kind, too heavy fVthe parent stock whereon 
they grew ; flowers in every varied hue, and every varied tint 
which the sun couM form by the many cololireii beams of its all 
diffusive light. -^ 

While Hassan was admiring these luxurious productions of 
the uncultivated place, he perceived a most beauteous female 
advancing through the irregular avenues of the spacious grove. 
^ O blessed Prophet,' cried the enamoured Suhan, as soon a% ' 
he beheld her, ^ what delights hast thou prepared for me in this 
vale of plenteousness ! surely I am already in thy blissful para- 
disc ! and behold, the Houri, whom thou hast consigned to mj 
arms, is now approaching to meet my embrace!' 

As he said this, he sprang forward to join the blooming fair 
one, whose delicate limbs stood all confessed to view, and dis- 
played, in their inefliible symmetry and delicate purity, the ut- 
most harmony of a beauteous creation. She also, as animatedu^ 
6y the same inclination and desires, hastened toward the embrace" 
of the all-admiring Hassan ; — but alas ! ere the happy couple 
could meet, the envious earth gave a hedious groan, and the 
ground, parting under their feet, divided them from each other 
by a dismal chasm. 

While the astonished parr stood on diflerent sides of the 
Tulph, viewing the horrid fissure and the dark abyss, wild notes 
s s^rfiQge "Qcnuth warlike music were heard from the bottom 
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of the pit ; and immediately a flash or vapour of blue flai 
arose from the cavern, in the midst of which the Caliph dis 
covered an enormous elephant, with a turret on his back. 

When the elephant was level with the surface, the eartl 
closed again : and a black, who sat on the elephant's-neck, ad- \ 
vanced upon his body to the turret ; which he touched with a 
wand in his hand, and immediately the turret flew into a thour 
sand pieces, and discovered a little hut, out of which came a 
ne^ro woman properly accoutred with the implements of war. 

The beauteous lady screamed at the sight : and as Hassan 
was hastening to her assistance, the black who held a wand in 
his hand cried out with a voice like thunder : — 

' Hassan Assar, forbear ! — But it matters not ; for Omphram 
has deceived me, and thou art unworthy of the favour of Ma- 
homet : Omphram assured me that the Caliph of Bagdat was 
unbiassed 8y ^thie outward appearance of things : and yet me- 
thinks I see'you pay a preference to beauty, and neglect to at- 
tend on the vigorous Nakin Palata, who is destined for your 
spouse.' 

* What !' cried Hassan, in a maze, 'must I leave this perfect 
original, to take up with that unnatural lump of blagkness !' At 
these words, Nakin Palata, with great wrath, dr^B|)rth an ar- 
row from her quiver, and fixing it in her bow, aimSl the fatal 
shaft at the body of the bcauüful nymph. 

Hassan saw the malice burcould not prevent the blow. The 
arrow pierced through the snowy heart of the lovely female ; 
and the warm tide of blood and life issued forth at the unfriend- 
ly wound. As the distressed Caliph drew the arrow forth, and 
applied his lips to the place, the black, jumping from the beast, 
ran to him, and commanded him to discontinue his care, or he 
would forever lose the protection of Mahomet. 

The Caliph looked up in astonishment at hearing the com- 
mand, and was more than ever surprised to behold the skin fall- 
ing from the body of the black, under which he discovered the 
features of Omphram his Genius. 

' O Hassan Assar,' said Omphram, ' hast thou tiot yet learnt, 
that the delights of this world are not to bias your affection and 
obedience from the will of Heaven ? When you prayed to the 
Prophet to continue your race on the throne of your forefath- 
^BTs, did you not promise to give up all other blessings, if you 
might possess that only desire of your heart ? — Now, then^ 
what is beauty, when put in competition with her who is to per- 
petuate the descendants of the Caliph of Bagdat ? Wast thou 
not unhappy when thou hadst every beauty at command ? Didst 
thou not then despise such faint allurements, and beg from 
Heaven a more substantial blessing ? Behold her, then, who 
is appointed to bless thee; and yet thou fliest from her, and art 
now returning to those pleasures which thou hast solemnly re 
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flounced : but think not the Prophet will suffer such ingrati- 
■.tndi' ! No ; enjoy the company of thy beauteous Houri ; for, 
^ no doubt, your love is so excessive, that you will willingly fol- 
low her to the «jrave.' 

Having thus said, she struck the ground with her wand, and 
immediately a number of slaves arose with stones, and all the 
niatorials for building. — * There,' said the fairy to the workmen 
* inclose that dying corpse with a substantial monument, and let 
us see how long this worldly Caliph's love will fix him on the 
body of his mistress.' — The slaves obeyed ; and, being Genii 
of an inferior order, executed their business in less time than a 
mortal workman could have laid the foundation. 

Hassan neither observed their work, nor was solicitious to es- 
cape ; but, still pressing with his lips the fatal wound, suffered 
himself to be inclosed in those walls of death. . Before the 
roof (which was formed of massive stone) was entirely co\'ered, 
Omphrm called out, and commanded Hassan to withdraw: but 
he Caliph was deaf, and regardless of every thing but the con- 
htion of his dear nymph. Wherefore the Genii completed the 
^ork ; and On)phram finding him deaf to her commands, left 
him immured in the mausoleum, with the dead body of the 
strangely g^^dered fair one. ^ 

Althougnthe workmen of Omphram had totally immured the j 
Caliph Hassan Assar, yet was there left a grate-work of iron ^ 
in the middle of the tomb by the Genius's command, through 
which the light might reflect on the deceased body, and gav® 
the Caliph a full view of the dead beauties which he hadpr©" 
ferred to the will of his Prophet. 

For several days, the love-sick Hassan persisted in his atten- 
tion to the corpse of his beautiful favourite : but contagioa* 
mortality now began to steal away the delicate complexion and 
graceful hue which formerly adorned the living Houri's linihB : 
a noisome stench succeeded, and yellow putrid foulness ovßf" 
spread the whole body ; her cheeks sunk, her flesh grew moist 
with rottenness, and all her frame sent forth the strongest em ^ 
via of corruption and death. 

Hassan, whose love and affection were solely supported bj 
lust and passion, having lost the only objects of his desire, ^ 
gan to loathe the wretched situation which he had chosen w 
preference to submission and obedience. 

* And is this,' cried the dejected Caliph, looking on the cor- 
ru"pted mass, ' is this the natural effect of death on beauty ? " 
it, then, only owing to the different modifications of matter, that 
one mass gives us the highest enjoyment, and another the great- 
est disgust ? Nay, more ; arc the joys of this world so fleeliDo 
and unsubstantial, that the objects of our pleasure to-day may 
to-morrow become the objects of our aversion ? O Prophet . 
♦oiy PropV"»^ !' contintinued he, ' I now see and acknowleflg* 
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he justice of thy punishment ; I now can discern between 
ihe good that thou didst intend me, and tht evil which I have* 
chosen.' At these words he sunk on tho ground, overcome' 
with watching, loathing, hunger, and fatigue. 

As he lay stretched on the ground, the female negro appeared 
above the grate. — ^O blind, ill-fated Caliph,' said she, *how long 
will it be ere thou seest the follies of thy choice ? Wert thou 
not born to do the will of Heaven ? Wert thou not, by thim 
own desire, consigned over by that will, to fly frcyn the pleasures 
of life, and give thyself up to the interest of thy race ? Tlie 
Prophet doubted the sincerity of thy heart ; he therefore placed 
thee amidst all the natural luxuries which this world aflbrds ; 
luxuries far more irresistible than those which art hath made in 
imitation of them. The love which you professed for that noi- 
some body, say, O Caliph, did it arise from virtue or lust ? — 
You saw and loved ; but you heard not, neither had you knowl- 
edge of the perfections or imperfections of her mind. She 
came only recommended to you by passion and desire ; I came 
recommended by the will of your Prophet : but you foolishly 
conceived his commands grievous and your desires natural and 
reasonable ; therefore you were left in possession of your wishes, 
to convince you, that, from disobedience and unlwful pleasure, 
no other fruits can sprout forth but those of cornlption and no- 
borrence. You arc sensible this life is short, precarious^ and 
uncertain ; it is a life of trial, and not of enjoyment ; it is a life 
in which we must refuse, and not covet the pleasures of the 
world. Where then is the hardship of obedience, when we are 
commanded to abstain, in order hereafter to posscs'j ? 

'Think not, O Caliph, I speak this of myself ; it is your 
Prophet directs me ; he sought me out among many in mine 
own nation ; he snatched me from the arms of one whom I had 
formerly esteemed for his activity and manly strength. 

* " Nakin Palata," said a voice unto ine, as I was with tlie 
utmost pleasure observing tho exercises of my lovely youth, 
" attend to the commands of Heaven ; and know thou wert born 
to fulfil its will." — At the same time an invisible power plunged 
me into the earth, and placed me in the hut ftnd turret which 
you beheld on the back of the elephant. 

* A black who guided the beast, informed me of the cause of 
my situation. — "Vou are," said the guide, "selected out of 
thousands, for your modesty, your humility, and obedience to 
the Power above, to he mother of a royal race. A great and 
mighty king shall fill your arms : but then you must never more 
reflect upon the youth you have left, nor sigh for the enjoyment 
of your native country." At these words, O Caliph, I sunk 
with sorrow and disgust : no joys of fortune or riches were, in 
my esteem, equivsilent to the jetty blackness of my beloved 
Sjifrac. 
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* What then,' said I, ^ must I be condemned for ever to 
the sight of Kafrac the idol of my soul ?' 

* " No," repUcd my guide, " you shall see him yet once again, 
to convince you how blind that choice is, which has only out- 
ward comeliness and natural abilities for its object." — ^At these 
words he took mc by the shoulders, and we mounted through 
the caverns of the earth. The ground opened as we asceadec' 
and presently I was conveyed into the centre of a wood, which, 
I remembere(^ was near the habitation of my jetty Kafrac. 

^ The black, having taken his hand from my shoulder, bade 
mc walk forward to a gloomy part of the wood : I obeyed :— 
but, Caliph, judge the emotions of my soul, when I beheW 
tlie traitorous Kafrac locked in the arms of my brother's wife ! 
My blood curdled with horror at the sight ; and I stood mo- 
tionless before the adulterous Kafrac. 

^ My guardian black, perceiving my condition, ran towarda 
me, and again touching my shoulder, the earth opened a second 
time, and we sunk together on the back of the elephant. **Well," 
cried my guide, when he had seated me in the turret, " are you 
now better disposed to obey the will of the Prophet of Mecca?" 

^ I am,' said I, (still terrified with the dreadful vision,) ' at 
the disposal of your Prophet, and entirely convinced of my own 
incapacity to distinguish between real and fictitious goodness.' 
" Then," replied the guide, ^' you are capable of executing the 
will of your Prophet. Here, take these your national accoutre- 
ments, (giving me the bow and arrows,) and when you see the 
Caliph Hassan Assar pursuing sensual pleasure, and preferring 
the specious appearance of beauty to the command of Mahomet, 
direct your shail at the breast of his mistress, and fear not to 
destroy her ; for she is only beautiful in appearance, but is 
really no more than an earthly phantom sent to convince Has- 
san Assar of the weakness of his heart, and the folly of his 
sensual lusts." — Having thus said, we ascended again into the 
realms of light, and arose just between you and the phantom 
which you blindly esteemed beyond the great blessings that are 
designed for you.' 

When Nakin Palata had ended her relation, the Caliph pros- 
trated himself on the ground, and, thrice adoring Alia and his 
illustrious Prophet, he cried out, in the words of Nakin Palata: 
* I am at thy disposal, O Prophet.' — ^As he said this, the skies 
lowered with thunder, and Omphram his Genius descended. 

At her approach, the tomb cracked and divided, and Hassan 
Assar again prostrated himself on the earth before the Genius 
of his kingdom. 

* Happy, happy, happy Caliph ! happy art thou, O Hassan 
Assar !' cried out Omphram, 'who canst submit to the will of 
thy Prophet ; happy art thou in thy choice, and happy is Nakin 
"^nlata in exchanging a barbarous savage for a wise, prüden^ 
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ind religious monarch. — Nor shalt thou find, O Hassan Assar,' 
oDtinuedthe Genius of Omphram, ^that the commands of Ma- 
omet are grievous or heavy to be borne : for now look at her 
rhom thou hast despised, and examine the features of the once 
etestable Nakin Palata.' 

At her command, the Caliph Arose from the ground : but oh! 
ow was his soul transported, when he beheld the countenance 
f his bride changed, and Nakin Palata glowing with every 
barm with which nature could invest her. 

* Ah, Caliph !' continued Omphram, ' be not too much trans- 
orted by the outward appearance of things ; it is because you 
3ve each other, that you seem thus beautifully changed : nor 
re you less amiable in the eyes of Nakin Palata, than she is in 
our sight, O C^iph ! This shall continue while your love 
ontinues : but when you, by caprice, by resolute superiority 
ir by a vexatious ill-nature, put on the frown of disapprobation, 
hen shall you be divested of this amiable comeliness, and stand 
ike a cruel and insulting tyrant before your trembling bride : 
md when either her love or her obedience fails, then shall she 
le agsun transformed, and wear the disgusting complexion of a 
awny negro.' 

Having thus said, she took Hassan Assar and Kis bride into 
ler chariot, which was drawn by two majestic lions ; and wafled 
hem in the air to the Caliph's palace at Bagdat. 

His subjects, when they heard of his arrival, all flocked to 
lie presence of their royal master, and welcomed, with the 
warmest affection, his long-wished return. Hassan Assar pre- 
ented to them his beauteous bride, and declared her the only 
»ultana of his realms. The court rang with joyous accalma- 
toDS, and all haofed the amiable Nakin Palata. Omphram de- 
larcd to them the reasons of the Caliph's choice, and promised 
I the name of the Prophet, a royal successor. At this assu- 
ance, the palace again re-echoed with the voices of his sub- 
lets ; and nothing was heard in the kingdom but the praises of 
lassan Assar, the loving, obedient, and religious Caliph, and 
ii'akin Palata, the joy and consort pf the best of princes. 

Omphram having ended her tale, the sage Iracagcm wa^ 
is wand, and ccoomanding the race of the faithful to sit do 
n the carpets s]Mbd under their feet, he ordered a collatu 
orthy of hisir^l^ to be produced. A number of inferior 
rcnii immediately brought in a service of milk and rice. 

'Plain, like their instruction,' said he, 'is the diet of the 
^aithful ; their desires are not after the flesh, but after the im- 
lortal food of the mind. As the courser despiseth the pastures 
ver which ho engageth in the race, so doth the child of Hea- 
en pass by the pleasures of the sons of earth. To satisfy tho 
linu is the business of our race, and to liken it to the image of 
• original fountu|t feed then^ my children/ continued Ira 
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cacem, ^the necessary cravings of your earthly frames ; bi 
suffer not the clay-moulded case to weigh down the precioi 
»ewel it contains.' 

Tho disciples of the Genii having finished their absti jmious r 
past, Hassarack was ordered to recite the tale of F^elaua ai 
Guzzarat. 
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THE ASTROLOGER 

OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 



CIRCL.E THJB FIRST. 



m 

THE NARRATIVES OF CrONHEIM AND HeRRMAS> WHICH HAVE 

NEVER BEFORE BEEN MADE PUBLIC ; BEING TRANSLATED 

FROM A CURIOUS GERMAN WORE, EXPRESSLY 

FOR THE PRESENT OCCASION. 

Blfstering winds and chilling rain proclaimed the unwelcome 
ipproacb of winter ; yellow Autumn saw her leafy honors fall 
o the ground ; loud roared the storm across the Elbe, whose 
nffled waves curled to the boistSrous breath of ^olus. "No 
Dore the sileo^Jkove resounded with the voice of harmony and 
ove. In hollow trees or moss-bemantled walls the feathered 
OQgsters sought shelter from the rude unfriendly blast. The 
aven alone, from some sequestered tower, mixed his hoarse 
totes with the hoarser cries of the ominous bird of night. Safe 
a his peaceful cot, the honest husbandman rested from his won- 
ed toils, and, while his well-fed fire defended him from the in- 
ilemency of the weather, enjoyed in sweet tranquillity theYruits 
»f his former labor. 

After a long-lamented absence of more than thirty years, 
lerrman had the satisfaction of welcoming his friend Cronheim 
his house. Educated together from their infancy, they had 
arly fbrmed a mutual attachment, which gradually, ripened in- 
the sincerest friendship, and united their hearts by the most 
»ndearing ties, — ties not less binding, not less sacred and in- 
incible, than those of blood. 

Great, therefore, was the rf^uctance with which they parted 
rom each other, afler havi% completed their studies at the 
Jniversity of Gottingen. Herrman engaged himself as pri- 
ate tutor to a nobleman of distinction, with whom he made the 
our of Europe ; whilst Cronheim, being of a more gay and 
olatile disposition, sought his fortune in the wars. 

The feeling heart alone can picture to itself the mutual plea- 
ure and rapturous delights which our two friends experienced 
i embracing each other, after an absence of so many years. 
rime had not yet extinguished the fire of youth and the wonted 
npetuosity of Cronheim's temper, ^^ Brother/' cried he, 
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^'ivinj; liirf hand to his friend, — '* Brother," let us forget the 
dull counsels of aire ; let us, while indulgent fortune still grants 
mo to oujoy your company, live as in the days that are passed; 
It-t us live as if the thirty years we have spent separated from 
cMch other kiad never been registered in the iron calendar of 
Time." 

Eaocrly did Ilcrrman assent to this proposal of his friend. 
Ills estate lay on the pleasant banks of the Elbe, and was, for 
situation, unrivalled. Woods, meadows, brooks, warrens, hills, 
and dales, relieving each other, incessantly diversified the 
FC (MIC ; Nature had thown the whole into such agreeable c n- 
fusion and disorder, that it required very little improvement to 
render his abode the most delightful, picturesque, and romantic 
fipot that can possibly be conceived. 

Cr«»nhcim, who, for hunting, was a second Nimrod, had here 
the fairest opportunity of gratifying his favourite passion ; nor 
was Ilcrrman a whit behind him in his pursuits. Pleasing waa 
it to bu'liold the youthful ardor with which our sturdy veterans, \ 
at ])eep of dawn, would bound over hill and dale, to chase the 
Hyin^j ^ta<^, or bristly bear. 

Already had a week elapsed in these delightful, health-be- 
ßtowinfr exercises: every morning was devoted to the chase; 
and when, spent and languid, they returned firom the pleasing 
sport, a rural repast and good old Rhenish wine refreshed their . 
weary limbs; nor was the bottle t)r ti.e pipe laid aside till Even- 
ing long had spread her sable mmtlc over the globe, and steep- * 
cd their eyelids in the dews of sleep. 

But now a change of weather put a stop to their sports. 
Loud, as we have already oi served, loud roared the bleak tem- 
pestuous storm; the r.ittlin;r hailstones beat violently against 
the windows, threatenui«^ dt struction to these brittle channels 
of light. Herrman and Cronheim saw themselves obliged to y 
relinquish the chase: in pleasing conversation they endeavor- 
ed to beguile the tedious hours, whilst they recapitulated the 
deeds of former times, and rehearsed the past adventures of 
youth. Evening approached, and found the.n still indulging 
the talkative disposition of age. 

J^ouder and louder roared the storm, fier..'o and more wild 
raged the conflicting elements; Jlerrrnau, with lavish hiiiid 
heaped fresh logs uj)on his friendly tire, and, pushing round 
i.ii; mirth-inspiring gljiss — 

" Whilst angry elements do quarrel, 
lie their's, he cried, the bustle, — our's, the ')arr':.i.'' 

S'jsed with the cheerful humor o f Cronh?i -i 

recruited his pipe, and, after a short pause, — "Brother,*' ho g 

»«^gan, ^'hast thou any faith in supernatural agency ? dost tiiou 1 

relieve ic ?^^o«^t8?" ^ 
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Ilerrman replied only with a negative shake of his head. 

"Neither am I a perfect believer in such strange appear- 
ances," resumed Cronheim; "and yet, duringmy travels through 
a certain part of Germany, it was my fate to experience a 
strange mysteri«)us series of adventures, which I have nevet, 
been able to explain to my entire satisfaction." 

This address excited Herrman's most serious attention; tiis 
curiosity was raised to the liighest pitch. Cronheim did not 
long hold him \a suspense^ but began his narrative, to the {(A- 
lowintj effect: — 

My arrival at Francfort happened to be jnst at the com- 
mencement of the fair. The bustle of the place, the incredi- 
ble concourse of people from every part of Europe, the cease- 
less and diversified round of shows, entertainments, and every 
possible sort of pleasure and pastime, seemed to promise that 
my time would not easily hang heavy upon my hands; for -^. 
which reason I determined to pass a few weeks in that place 

The inn in which I lodged, being one of the first ia 
town, was crowded with strangers in every part; among wh 
an elderly gentleman distinguished himself, and attracted uni- 
Tcrsal notice, by the singularity of his dress, the bluntness of 
his manners, and a kind of mystical reserve in all his actions. 
His appearance commanded respect: no bramin could exceed 
him in gravity of countenance; no quaker in plainness of ap- 
parel. He occupied the best apartments in the inn, was attend 
ed by his own servants, took no notice of, much less entered 
into conversation with, any of his fellow lodgers, went out re- 
gularly every day after dinner, and seldom returiütid home till 
midnight. Though he frequented all public places of resort, 
he was never once seen to associate with a single i|idividual, 
but walked up and down, solitary and pensive, like a man bur- 
dened witii a heavy load upon his spirits, and distracted with 
care. 

The extraordinary chiiracter of this stranger excited a de 
sire to be better acquainted with him: for this purpose I began 
my inquiries with the landlord; but who, shrugging up his 
shoulders, answered me only with a significant shake of his 
head. My next application was to tl^e waiters; but they like- 
wise shrugged up their -shouldeis, and were as ignorant as the 
landlord, in short, I fouOjdM^mpossible to procure the smal- 
lest intelligence cone wung^K stranger. So one seemed to 
know any thing about Tiflk^Bp 

I had not been a week in FFancfort before I had the inis- 
furtuno t-o lose my purse. This loss I attributed to my care- 
lessness; and, not doubting but sorr ' the professors of 
legerdemain had been dexterous enou| lighten my pocket, 

either as I entered or caiwout of a bu where wild beasts 
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were exhibited, I prudently determined to be more cautious 
and circumspect in future. 

Next morning, however, in spite of all my care, I perceived 
a new loss which gave me infinitely more concern than I had 
experienced for my purse. The miniature picture of my Eliza, 
which I wore suspended by a riband round my neck, and never 
took of, except when I undressed for bed, was nowhere to be 
found. I therefore took the waiters pretty sharply to task: 
these, however, not only disclaimed all knowledge of the pic- 
ture, but manifested, at the same time, no small displeasure a 
the injustice of my suspicions. 

In hopes of dissipating my chagrin, I went in the evening to 
the theatre: a handsome female, at a distant part of the house, 
caught my eye ; I put my hand into my pocket, and began to 
feel for my opera-glass, rummaging first one pocket, then the 
other; but all to no purpose, — the opera-glass was fairly gone. 
** Well," thought I, " this is very extraordinary! and with that 
began to congratulate myself that contrary to my usual prac- 
tice, 1 had left my pocket-book at home." 

A boy witli a link lighted me to a neighboring tavern, after 
the conclusion of the performance. At the door, I gave mj 
conductor the usual gratuity \ and, putting my hand at the 
same time, instinctively, to my fob, discovered that my watch 
was missing ! 

In a fit of rage, I swore not to spend another night in 
Francfort, being firmly persuaded that I had been singled out 
as their mark by some of the light-fingered gentry ; who actu- 
ated by the same principle as other taders — '^ the sacred thirst 
of gain," — are equally punctual in their attendance at fairs, and 
every other opportunity of making money. Resolved, there- 
fore, to pack up my things early the next morning, and leavi^ a 
place where I had experienced nothing but misfortunes, I sea- 
ted myself in sullen despondency, without taking the least - 
notice of the company around. Already had I finished my 
suppci', and was preparing to depart, when at the very moment 
that I pushed back my seat, — " JPrayj Sir> what o'clock is it?" 
demanded a neighboring voice. I made no answer to this 
question, which so unseasonably reminded me of my new loss. 

" What o'clock is it, Sir?" interrogated the same voice a 
second time. "I cannot tell ;!? I replied with peevish impa- 
tience, still advancing towards (y^i/door. 

^' Have you no watch, then^äl&fl the next demand. Vexed 
at the officious impertinence of^tne stranger, I turned round 
to look at him, and oh! heavens! what was my surprise at be- 
holding, in the person of my inquirer, no other than my fellow 
lodger in the inn, — the elderly unsociable gentleman, whose 
character had before 80 much excited my curiosity. 
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The serious look with which he regarded me sufficiently in- 
dicntni tliat lie expected an answer to his question. 

" My watch," I began — 

" Has been stolen from you," interrupted the stranger ; 
"however, (»ive yourself no uneasiness. 1 have been fortunate 
enourrh to discover the thief Here, Sir, is your watch, and 
take hotter care of it in future." 

I stood for some timte mute» with astonishment. The same 
hnnds which purloined my watch had I made no doubt, exer- 
cised their ingenuity on the other articles I had lately lost. 
This rendered me extremely anxious to know the offender, but, 
before I was sufficiently recovered from my surprise to com- 
mence my inquiries, the stranger had left the room. 

I immediately hurried back to the inn: the stranger did not 
return till midnight. The moment I heard his footsteps on the 
stairs, I flew to meet him ; and, making a low bow, began to 
thank him for the recovery of my watch. But the unsociable 
gentleman, without deigning to take the least notice of my dis- 
course, passed abruptly by me, and, entering his own apartment, 
locked the door after him. 

All subsequent attempts to enter into conversation with the 
wonderful stranger proved equally abortive. In the inn, he 
constantly kept himself locked in his own apartment, and, in 
places of public resort, seemed assiduously to avoid me. Three 
days passed in fruitless endeavours ; at length, provoked with 
the old gentleman's unaccountable reserve, I determined to 
give myself no further trouble about him, but, packing up my 
portmanteau, fixed upon the following day for my departure, 
although I had met with no loss or disaster since the recovery 
of my watch. 

Previous to my leaving Holstein^ I had been supplied by my 
uncle, Mr. Vander Laer, of Hamburg, with bills for a consid- 
erable amount, drawn upon a certain house in Leipzig, with 
which ray uncle transacted business. Being low in cash, I 
resolved to get these bills negotiated in Francfort, and thcre- 
fiire set out, immediately after breakfast, in quest of a merchant 
lo whom I had been recommended for that purpose. I met 
with little difficulty in finding out the house, but had so much 
the mf»re in finding my pocket-book, which, after feeling for it 
first in the right pocket, then in the left, then in the right 
arrain, and so on alternately for a full half hour, was actual' v 

"[■certainly must have left it at home!" cried I: and, posting ' 
hacic to the inn, unpacked my trunk, and emptied its contents 
a dozen times at least; but all to no purpose, — pocket-book 
and notes were irrecoverably lost. 

I low I passed the remainder of the day after this discovery, 
I si-ull not attempt to describe, fiyening approaclscd^ and 
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found m^ still busy in rummawinj» every hole and corner in 
quest of rr.y pocket-book, which, however,' was not forthcoming. 
The frrenrress of my loss hardly suffered mo to be convinced 
of its reality; aller one of the most uneasy nights that can 
possibly be conceived, I renewed the search next morning, but 
with no better success than before. 

A stranger in a foreign land, without money, without friends, 
1 now beheld myself the slave of> necessity; and, with my eves 
fixed sullenly upon the ground, stood wringing my hands, and 
calling down curses upon myself, and the unknown auth'ir o 
my calamity, when I was roused from my painful rejflections b) 
a sudden knock at the door. " Walk in," 1 cried with peevish 
impatience: the door flew open, and who should make his ap- 
pearance but my follow lodger, the strange unsociable gentle- 
man! 

" Young man," (presenting a bill to me) here is sufficient to 
tarry you home to your friends; the post sets out to-morrow 
morning. I wish you a pleasant journey: farewell!" 

In an instant the drafl lay upon the table, and away hunied 
the donor, before 1 had time to recover from my surprise, or to 
utter a single syllable. Astonishment long held me, as it were, 
chained to my r>eat ; but curiosity to be acquainted with the 
nature of the s ranger's bounty, getting at length, the better 
of my amazement, I proceeded to examine the paper, which I 
found to be a bill for one hundred and twenty dollars, drawo 
upon a merchant in Francfort, and payable at sight. 

If I was before confounded and surprised, I was now not 
loss vexed and chagrined at this adventure, in consequence of 
which I saw myself debtor to the generosity of a stranger, whom 
nobody seemed to know, whose very name and place of abode 
I had in vain attempted to discover: what probability, therfbre, 
had I of ever acquitting myself of my obligations by making 
restitution? "I must and will learn his address" was my find 
determination; accordingly, I repaired to the stranger's apart- 
ment, knocked at the door, but, to my great disapointment, 
found him not at home. In hopes of dissipating my uneasiness, 
I likewise resolved upon a walk, and hurried to join the busy 
scenes oftumult and confusion which the fair exhibited. 

It was late when I returned to the inn. The stranger had 
not arrived: his usual hour was midnight; I therefore proposed to 
wait his return, and either to insist on knowing his address, or 
else compel him to take his present back again. For this pur- 
pose, leaving my door ajar I seated myself on a sofa, and 
endeavored to beguile the tedious hours of expectation by read- 
ing a German translation of Ossian. 

Midnight approached without any signs of the stranger's re- 
turn. I still continued streched upon the sofa; at length I grew 
drowsy, Ossian droped out of ray hands^ my eye-lids closed in- 
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voIuDtarily, and, overpowered by sleep, I alreaay noooed when 
I was suddenly roused by a noise at the door of my room. I 
started up — all was silent. I opened the door — could hear- noth- 
ing. It certainly must have been imagination — I must have 
fancied or dreamed that I heard a noise. Resuming, therefore, 
my book, I rubbed my eyes, wiped them with a wet cloth, and, 
that I might be in less danger of giving way to slumber, began 
to read aloud: '^Does the wind touch thee, O harp, or is it 
some passing ghost?" 

Hardly had I pronounced the last words, when the no 
turned. I could plainly distinguish the tread of human feet aiong 
the passage: the noise drew nearer and nearer. Presently I 
believed I heard a trembling hand groping for the lock of the 
door, which, opening gradually, discovered a female dressed 
in white, with a veil over her face, that reached half way down 
her shoulders. 

Slow and solemn, with her back turned to me, she drew near 
the table, took my watch, examined it attentively, sighed thrice 
and deeply, replaced my watch upon the table, and continued 
her walk to the opposite corner of the room. In repassing, she 
rested her head upon her lefl hand, and, drawing her veil aside 
with her right hand, I beheld, with horror and astonishment, 
the very features of Eliza; but her countenance pale, her eyes 
sunk and hollow, and her brow contracted with indignation. 

After a short pause, she drew nearer, cast an angry look at 
me, held up her hand in a threatening attitude, and, thrice 
beating her breast, whilst heart-piercing groans burst from her 
bosom, regained the door, and disappeared. 

On recovering from my surprise, I found myself still seated 
upon the sofa, and, revolving in my mind every concomitant 
circumstance of this extraordinary apparition, was firmly per- 
suaded that the whole adventure could be nothing but a dream. 
I looked at my watch — it was exactly one o'clock. Impatient 
at the stranger's delay, I threw myself, dressed as I was, upon 
the bed, and slept till late in the morning. My first care, upon 
awaking, was to inquire of the waiter whether the strange 
gentleman had returned to the inn during the last night. I 
was answered in the negative. " Has he left Francfort? — 
Did he make any mention of travelling?" 

" To have given any notice to us of his intended journey," 
replied the waiter, " would be contrary to the mysterious re- 
serve of his character; it is, however, probable enough that he 
is gone His reckoning he settles regularly every day after 
dinner; and, as to trunks or baggage, he never carries any 
thing of the kind along with him." 

'^ Suppose we step tajiis apartment; I am curious to satisfy 
myself whether he be actually gone or not " 
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The key stood in the door; but, excepting tae usual furni- 
ture of the room, not the smallest trace was there of any per- 
son having lodged in it. 

Tliis was to me a very unwelcome discovery. What hope 
could J now have of ever being able to acquit myself of my 
ohlinations to my unknown benefactor? More than once I felt 
tempted to destroy the bill for which I stood indebted to bis 
Ijouiity; but this, as I justly reflected, could in no shape cancel 
or losscn my obligation. Suddenly the thought shot across my 
mind, that perhaps the bill might be of no value; it might be 
lictitious, — might he drawn upon a person who was no where 
to 1)0 found. Though this supposition, in case it should prove 
true, threatened to involve me in my former embarrassment, 
I took a strange delight in cherishing the idea, and, that I 
might but an end to my suspense, showed the note to my land- 
lord under pretence of inquiring afler the merchant on whom 
it was drawn. The innkeeper instantly described the street and 
house, offering to send his boy with me to show me the way: 
this, however, I thought proper to decline. 

1 went therefore alone, and tendered my bill for payment the 
same morning. The merchant ran over the draft, and then fix- 
ed his eyes with uncommon significance upon me. His looka 
seemed expressive of something more th^n mere astonishment. 
This I considered as a confirmation of my suspicions, and ex- 
pected every moment to hear the validity of my bill called in 
question. I found myself, however, mistaken; the merchant, 
still eyeing me with the same significant attention, opened his 
desk, and counted me the money. This seemed a favorable 
opportunity to obtain some intelligence concerning the stranger 
from whom I had received the note; I ventured, therefore to 
question the merchant about the drawer of the bill. Evidently 
disconcerted at this demand, the merchant shrugged his shoul- 
ders, and, without making any reply, locked his desk and de- 
parted! I found his conduct strangely mysterious: a confused 
train of ideas rushed upon my mind; a walk seemed best cal- 
culated to drive away the vapors; I repaired, therefore, to a 
neighbors tea-garden. 

The beauty of the weather had enticed a large concourse of 
people to the place. I took my seat in a pleasant arbor, 
Avhere woodbine and whitethorn interwove their friendly bran- 
ches, and, calling for chocolate, besan, while this was prepar- 
ing, to give free scope to my meditations, and to ruminate ou 
the strange occurrences I had witnessed during my short abode 
at Francfort. Above all, my dream engrossed my most serious 
thoughts; the more I reflected upon every particular, the more 
extraordinary I found it. Eliza's look, her wrathful counte- 
nance, the threatening manner in which she held up her hand 
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— and but too well I knew how justly I deserved hei anger- 
all appeared so natural, so suited to my present circurnUa:.CGS, 
that sometimes I felt inclined to consider last night's adven- 
ture as more than a mere dream. But against this opinion 
reason and incredulity raised a thousand unanswerable objec- 
tions. I endeavored to banish the whole idea from my mind; 
ill vain, — my dream returned, revolted, recoiled upon my 
imagination; opposition only served to give it additional force. 
Painful was the struggle between contending sentiments ; 
I could support the conflict no longer: forgetful of the com- 
pany, I broke out into a loud exclamation — " Yes! it must 
have been a dream." " 'Twas no dream," rejoined a voice, fa- 
miliar to my ear. Astonished and confounded, I lifted up my 
eyes; the strange gentleman, my unknown friend and benefac- 
tor, stood before me. '.^i / "^Vl^.i 

"Young man," he continued, " if you wish (||^'b(l^^,:;iAifrt^ 
relative to what you saw last night, meet me at ten iPclock this 
evening, at the corner of Frederic Street, facing the Dolphin." 
Without waiting my reply, the stranger hurried out of the ar- 
bor, and in an instant lost himself among the crowd. 

Soon after, the waiter made his appearance with the choco- 
late, but my appetite was gone. I traversed the garden, wan- 
dered up and down its walks, searched every where for the 
wonderful stranger, inquired after him of the waiters, described 
him, characterized him, offered a reward to any one that should 
discover him, but all to no purpose; none of the waiters had 
seen any person that ansrvered his description. 

Chagrined at the ill success of my inquiries, I returned to 
the inn, and, with a kind of secret horror, entered my apart- 
ment, where the image of Eliza seemed still to hover round me. 

Painful conjectures tortured my mind: her pallid counte- 
nance, hollow eyes, and the signs of mortality portrayed in iier 
looks, filled me with the most gloomy apprehensions. Tho 
place became insupportable: restless and uneasy, I wandered 
from one scene of bustling impertinence to another; from the 
inn to the coflee-house, from the coffee-house to the mall, fronr 
the mall to the exhibition-room, from the exhibition-room to the 
fair, to the booths, to puppet-shows, merry Andrews, wild 
beasts, Slc. — Nothing could restore me to tranquillity— i4iot hing 
afford in«i relief — nothing calm the tempest of my thoughts 

With tn"3 t^nproach of evening, my assignation with the won- 
derful incognito engrossed my meditations. Strange ideas, 
unaccountable forebocmgs, harrassed my mind. Tlie time, the 
place 4)f meeting, seened equally mysterious and aiarminsj. 

" Why not fix upon in early hour?" Why not upon his own 
apartment at tho inn? Go I, or go 1 not?" I incessantly put 
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tba* question to myself, wliilc my n-avenns reaolulion, like 'a 
pair or«cale)i, prrpoDderutod tliis way, then Ilia [, alternilcly 
"Whnt risk, wlmt rfooger, mayest tliou expose tbyself lo 
hy goinE?" dimaniliMl Prudence. " What discoveries maj' est 
tliuu make?" replio.d CurioBity: "to-morrow ia »he day nppfiin- 
tod fur lliy drparture from Prancfort, and tUis very ni^hl an 
opportunity oDbr« of obtaining light, and satisßictory inlurm«- 
tiofi, cmicerning nil iIip stiengo and intricate occurrences whicii 
^ liave lately takun place. How wilt thou repent having nca''^'^" 
l%l«<I 8o favorable aoopportunity? - And of whom stafidt^st ibnu 
' '"in drenU? Shame upon thy manhood, to tr^ible at su oM 
^eaded (;entleiTian." "A gentleman to wiiiim thou on, 
mder obligations," added Pride, "which this very 
uinayeat learn to acquit thyself of." — Ves, I go, 
n of my deliberations, 
^^^^^^hin half an hour of ten o'clock. I returned 
lo the in^^BHnare for my intended cxpcdttions. The tniid- 
lord meeting me at tho door, accosted in« with more Ihaa usual 

fc? " Sir," he b*gan," I have an agreeable piece of news to 
Coatmunicalc, that will, I make no doubt, ailord you etiual pIuiK 

"What is it?" 1 demanded with astnnishmciH. 

"During your abode in my bouse, you have had the mi^Cir- 
lune tit lose, at ditTcrent times, sundry valuable ariiclfs." 

"That, indeed, is but too true," 1 replied, with a look tliit 
seemed to ask,'whcthcr Ihia was the pleasant and surpriHOij 
news my landlord had announced. 

" These losses," continued the innkt^eper, " hare been pr^ 
ductivoof much trouble and uneasiness lo ine, as well as In 
yourself, Sir. For the credit of an inn, you know. Sir"— I 

" To the point, if you please," 1 interrupted him, bein^ i»' t 
patiunt to be gone. A 

" It seems. Sir, you lost your purse, the miniature picturo I 
of a young lady, au opera-glass, and iike\Mse your pcwktl- 

" Vour inventory of my loss is very e.'saci, very accurate, in*', 
deed!" '. 

"AIL'^esb articles," resumed the innkeeper, " j(J|u wtlC 
tin4 üiiÜiÄ^Iy restored; they lie this present moment il]ina ll 
tulile in your apartment." 

"Explain yourself!" I exclaimed, trifle with aty i 

"The matter is even as 1 relate. It is hardly on ftoj 
since a stranger brought these things to my house." 

"A stranger, do you say? He can bo no stranger lo » 
1 should suppose?" 

I 

^ 
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"Who, (hen, (In you imagiae it to b«, Sir?" demanded the 
mnkeeper. 

"Who else," I replied, " but the elderly gnntleman, your 
fenner lodger?" 

'I'lie innkeeper shook his head; at the same instant he was 
callptl oft' to some company. I hurried up'stairs; every thing 
ribrrcsponded with the landlord's relation. On the table lay 
my purse, the miniature-picture, opera-glass, and pocket 
book; I examined the latter, and found my notes safe and un- 
touched. I stood petrified wiili amazement, . 

That this was a fresh obligation conferred a^n me by my 
unknown benefactor I had little room to doubt. "But how," 
tbonght I; "by what means can he have been enabled to öffect 
this restoration? Why anticipate, as it were, his owa appoint- 
edtime of meeting? Can he have entertained anr^oUbt of my 
inctuality in attending his assignation ? or ham^f perhaps, 
«n compelled, by unavoidable, unforeseen necwwily, to ac- 
celerate his departure from Francfort?" The latter conjec- 
ture, whilst it appeared the most unpleasant, since it deprive' 
IDC of all possibilily of repairing the sum for which I stood in 
debted to the stranger's bounty, at the very time when the ro- ^ 
covery of my own notes put this restitution in my power,' ' 
However, as the stranger's departure was not positively certain; 
as the whole of his character and conduct had been in the ■' 
highest degree mysterious ; as his disinterested benevolence, 
inflexible integrity, and unexampled philanthropy, rendered it 
improbable that he should fail in his promise of meeting me, 
without the most cogent reasons, I determined to repair to the 
appointed place of rendezvous. 

"Did the bearer of the lost articles, whiph I have thus un- 
expectedly regained, leave no message relative to the author, 
the place, the manner of their recovery?" addressing myself to 
the innkeeper, in my way to the door. 

"None in the world," replied the innkeeper; "He said 
neither more nor less than what I have already told you. 
"Here are the things which M. Cronheim has lost during his 
house ;" and, without giving me a moment's 
1 biro further on the subject, laid them down up- 
id departed." 

of this till my return," said I, delivering the 

apartment to tho landlord: my eflocta 1 have re- 

<t the future I leave them in your custody, — from 

ill expect them." The time of assignation drew near: 

away from the inn. 

ttk struck ten: I kept my post at tlie corner of Fred- 

" Dark waa tho night ; loud and hollow roared the 

itar shone in the firmament ; every dislant.sound 

.> 
t 
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every approaching footstep, announced to my fond imagina- 
tion the arrival of my unknown benefactor. I ran to meet the 
coming passenger, accosted every one that fell in my way, but 
found myself continually mistaken. Repeated disappointments 
served to confirm me in the opinion which I had already form- 
ed on recovering my pocket-book, with the other articles of 
my loss, as above related. My generous friend, thought I, 
must have lefl Francfort, — must have been under a sudden in- 
dispensable necessity of travelling. I grew tired of waiting — 
the sound of the cburch-clock again saluted my ears ; it was 
eleven, and the stranger had not yet made his appearance. 
Passengers were no longer heard at a distance ; midnight, si- 
lence, impenetrable darkness, surrounded me ; vexed and dis- 
contented, I set out on my return to the inn. 

Hardly, however, had 1 advanced ten paces, before I fan- 
cied I heard some one endeavoring to overtake me. ''Stop, 
Sir," exclaimed the well-known voice of my long-expected 
friend. I instantly turned round^ and ran to meet him. 

"Sorry am I," began the courteous stranger, "to have de 
tained you so long." 

" Longer, Sir, would I have waited with pleasure, had I been 
certain of meeting you ; had I not been apprehensive that you 
had left Francfort. I burn vvith impatience to see myself ex- 
tricated from my doubts : to obtain your promised explanation 
relative to the mysterious adventures I have lately experienced. 

"That explanation you shall soon receive," was the stran- 
ger's reply: " follow m'e." 

With long and hasty strides he now began to lead the way, 
displaying more activity than could have been expected from 
his years. 

J followed him ; not a single word passed between us 
We soon approached the city gates: these were in an instant 
thrown open by the guard, and now our way led across the 
suburbs. 

At the extremity stood a lonely antiquated house or castle, 
surrounded with a high wall, and apparently in a very ruinous 
condition. The stranger stopped short ; three times he struck 
with his staff against the massy gates: hollow souadcd bi!> 
knocks through the solitary apartments. An old grey-headed 
porter gave us admittance. The stranger demanded l^ight ; 
u lanteri^ was brought: in niysterious silence he travdrMd the 
rooms, where desohition seemed to have taken up her 
all was waste, empty, uninhabited ; the old grey-headi 
ter excepted, I saw no signs of a single living animal. 
passing through a long narrow passage, wc came into 
cious garden, if a place overgrown with briers and thorna 
deserve that title. Here, however, the former picture of 

■ .■ii-T 
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lent, solitary desolation was quite reversed: bats and oula 
swarmed in every part, and filled the air with their doleful^U- 
mentable cries. A ruinous antique summer-house, built oflHB 
and granite, stood at the bottom 3 thither [ followed my con- 
ductor. 

"Time and place," began the latter, carefully re-Iocfing the 
door the moment I had entered, — " time and place are here 
equally fav-tiable for our purpose: explain the nature of your '« 
doubts, anü those intricate events concerning which you de- 
sire better information." 

1 began with a brief relation of the extraordinary manner 
in which my pocket-book, notes, &c. had been restored to me^ 
and was just proceeding to inquire whether my conductor was 
not the author of this fortunate discovery, when I was inter- 
rupted by the latter. ^ , • 

"[ am perfectly acquainted with the whole trao^Rction ; ask 
whatever question you please, but let it comprise the sum of 
all your wishes." 

This command involved me in the utmost perplexity. How 
was it possible for me, in my present state of surprise, to con- 
solidate, to concentrate, as it were, nr.y desires instantaneously 
into one focus, into one object, one point? 

The stranger perceived my embarrassment. "Ask then,'* ' 
he resumed, " who the friend is that interests himself so faith« 
fully in your concerns." 

"The very question," £ replied, " that I most devoutly wish 
to have resolved." v 

"Well, then, you shall soon have an opportunity of seeing 
tnis friend— of being personally acquainted with him." 

"Soon have an opportunity!"- I repeated with astonishment. 
"Am I not acquainted with him already? Are not you, your- 
self. Sir, that friend, that generous benefactor?" 

"No !" replied the stranger with a negative shake of the 
head ; "I am nothing more than his instrument ; and that" — 
here he paused a moment — "and that only at the third hand." 

At these words I regarded him with silent amazement. Of 
this the stranger seemed to take but little notice, but, draw* 
iw from bis pocket a small box filled with red sacid, began to 
flitter Its contents about the floor ; then describing with his 
wai^ two circles, he placed mo in one, while he occupied the 
other himself, and, 'with his hands crossed upon his breast, and 
his eyes directed upwsrds, stood for a long time motionless 
like a stafne. 

"What," thought I to myself, "will be the end of these 
la/sterious preparations?" 

The stranger still continued motionless, till a distant church 
clock announced the solemn hour of midnight. Hardly had 
tliu last stroke ceased to vibrate on our ears; when^ suddenly 
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turning himrelf round in his circle, he pronounced, with an 
audible voice, nt full length, the name of Eliza. I started 
witfl horror and astonishment. Instantly was heard a suhterra- 
neoiis noise, like the thunder under ground that forbodes an 
cnrthquake, or when it rattles with aggravated peals, re-echo- 
ing tVcwn the nci<rhborin(; mountains. 

riie strun«:jer pronounced the name of Kliza the second 
timo, and with a voice louder and more awful, than before. 
A thish of lightning shot across the room, which shook with 
tlu» roaring of the deep-mouthed thunder. 

L()ud(M-, and still more dreadful, the stranger pronounced 
the nnine of Eliza tiic third time. A sudden trembling siezed 
upon me — the whole summer-house seemed to be on fire — the 
pround gave way under my feet — I sunk down — the spirit of 
Kli^a hovered over mc — my senses forsook me. 

A violent rocking gradually restored me to the use of my 
faculties. At first 1 fancied myself tossed to and fro by invisi- 
ble hands, while a rattling noise invaded my ears. The jolt- 
ing still increased. Presently, I perceived myself seated in a 
vehicle that rolled along with surprising velocity. Impenetra- 
ble darkness surrounded me — it was impossible for me to dis- 
tinguish a single object. I found myself terribly confined and 
s^traightened for want of room: somebody sat at my right hand, 
but whether my companion belonged to the spiritual or corpo- 
real race of beings, I was not sufficiently recovered for my 
surprise to determine. 

JVIeanwhile the carriage rolled along with increasing rapid- 
sdity, but either the roads must have been extremely rugged 
fiind uneven, or my driver, being unaquainted with the country, 
was unable to select his way in th&dark, for we encountered 
such terrible shocks from loose stones, the roots and broken 
branches of trees, &c. that I expected, every moment, to see 
the vehicle overset, and dashed in pieces. How long I contin- 
ued in this miserable situation it is difficult to ascertain, as you 
may reasonably suppose that one hour's travelling in this modo 
might well seem longer than a journey from Leipzig to Dres- 
den in a stage coach. At length a most tremendous sh^k 
put a period to our expedition: the charioteer drove fiercek 
over a prostrate mile-stone — ofiTfiew one of the wheels — a9 
down came the carriage in an instant. 

^^ Jesus! Maria !" exclaimed ray companioQ; who, falling 
right upon me, pressed me with such true, unequivocal^ and 
substantial weight, that, had I -been capable of the least reflec- 
tion, I might soon havo satisfied my former doubts,- whetber 
my assoicato belonged to the immaterial or corporeal race of 
beinjjs. 

Excruciating torments awakened me firom the state of stu- 

fii^^'on in which I had lain several minutes Rough voices 
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repeatedly called for help, and presently n countryman with it 
l:iiilcrn, ran to our nssi.stance. On opening my eyes, I per- 
ciMve-i two men slnnding over me each holding a horse appa- 
rciiily jtist unhiirncsseu from the broken carriage. They atlempt- 
rd tolift inc up; my agonies increased — I found mjiseirunalilo 
to stand, und entreated them, for God's sake, to let me lie. 
A second attempt ivas made to raise nie on my feet: in vuin'; 
it appeared that my lliinh was broken. No sooner was this 
discovery made, than the two men swunj; themselves upon 
llii'ir borpps, and promising^to procure nssistance in the lirst 
tijii-n or village tliey should nfid, galluiK-d off at full speed, lenv- 
ing me to the cnrc of the peasant, who kindly did all in his 
power to comfi)rl and encourage mo. 

The night was piercing' cold, which grciitly added totho 
piii;rnnnoy of my lormciits. A whole hour elapsed — no4tclp 
iiinde iiB a]>pearBncc — the men with the horses seemed to lie 
in 1.11 hurry to return. At length the distant rattling of a ciir- 
riage was heard: the countryman with his lantern ran to meft 
it; i: proved to be a coacli and four, 

"Stop, for the love of Christ!" he exclaimed, and briefly 
related the disaster which had just befallen nie. X niiddlc-agfid 
gentleman sprang cut, and, with the assistance of the counliy' 
man and his own attendants, conveyed me to the carriag't, 
where having seated me as conveniently as circumstaiicea 
would admit, he gave orders to drive as gently as possible. 

Hardly had tlie morning began to dawn when we entered n 
popnlous village on the estate of Baroo von Kampeniiausen; 
such was [he geollamji's name who afforded me protection ia 
my present calwnilj!. ' ^Aas immediately conveyed to the 
manor-house. A lervanipuiapalehed for that purpose, soon 
returned with a Hurgeon; the necessary operations were per- 
formed»« ilcL which I was put to bed. My kind and noble 
bAricflHflb paid me alHJMaible attention, sMI hours together by 
my bifbide, B,nd as imH I *bs sufliciently recovered to enter 
imo G^brutioD, «ntei^Kiime ahernately with his discourse, 
^^drcaffnl|Ktract9 lronl(ei>est French and Germain authors. 
' JHftlhe^^iration of nine weeks I was ablo to lay my 
' i^ltlu- ;ii'i>, ^111 J, lading an ,alTectioQate leave of Barun von 
Üancf'irt. My sudden disappear- 
?Stly niarnicd the InndWd oftho 
" lade many IruitleiiAnqitiries 
" at, therefore^,. was hiä 
HO long an aLscnee. 
vhen I first made ii<y . 
17 and adjuring me in the^amo 
tho6t, bejian the usual prcamhlo 
: immemorial, has bei:n deemed an infalUblo 
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charm an«ii"!^t hohxroblins of every description. Tlowevor, 
at'tiT I had with S'>nn' (linioiilty satisfied him tiiat it was no iippn- 
ritinii, hut a />o/^// ////<? flcsh-and-hono inhabitant ofthistena- 
fjüoous f:h»ho, I rrffivod my t'(foct3 at his hand, and, tho dav 
i'.jnowini:, sd out from Krancfurt, on my way to Switzerhiiid. 

Hero Cronhoiin cndjul his wonderful narrative, and, an\- 
ifMisIv fixinu his <»v«'s on Herrman, seemed at once to wi^h, 
and yet dread, tt) hear the judgment his friend would pass up. a 
k. 

Aftrr a short pause, "Marvellous," began Herrman, " is the 
rclatinn 1 have just heard — marvellous to such a degree, that 
had I not myself exjXMiciiced adventures of a similar, or even 
more wonderful nature, and which probably may be more inti- 
mately connected with your own history than you would at first 
imagine, I must candidly acknowledge I should be apt to call 
the authenticity of your narrative into question." 

Cronheim, who fully expected to find, not only a severe 
cfitic, but an incredulous hearer, in the person of his friend, 
was all impatience to be made acquainted with the wonders 
which Herrman had announced; but the latter, observing that 
the night was already far spent, and that, as he was only a 
partial actor in the drama, it would be necessary for him to con- 
sult some papers in which the history was continued and 
brought to its catasti-ophe, begged leave to postpone his rela- 
tion till the following day, with which demand Cronheim readi- 
ly acquiesced. 

Aurora, with rosy fingers unlocking the chrystal gate« of 
light, ushered in the sprightly mom. Clear and unclonded 
shone the sky, hushed was the ston^the weather appeared the 
verj' reverse of what it had been th J^ireceding day. Cronheim, 
notwithstanding, manifested no inclination for the chase; but, 
at breakfast, took occasion to remind his friend q£ last niglit*fl 
promise, and anxiously inquired whi|bhl|r he hftd loundoti^j^- 
i>ers to which he then alluded. >**.?*-' klp^ 

Herrman replied in the affirraatMJMI^' and at thejriHp time 
gave him to understand that, onimöunt of ti^^Hniio^'^ ' 
length of his history, his design was to relate at jj^sent <^ 
far as himself had been an acting person in the dramn.^^ 
remainder, which formed by far the greatest part of his histvifi^ 
he promised to deliver to him in ^ritiOgi but not before the time 
lix<'d for his departure; lest, he addejj&jjiliöat and necromip- 
cers should so entirely engross their tnoughts, aa tojf av< 
time for the more rational, solaces of friendship. 

Cronheim declared himself satisfied with tl 
and Herrman, as soon as he had reloaded his pipi 
promised narative, to the following effect: 

Soon after our separation on leaving Gottingcn, T^npagod 
^•'"*ilf a3 j)rivate tutor to the youn» Count von . Kinsidel, a 
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uunAman not leas dJotinguished by his virtues than by his , 
illustrious descent, with whom I travelled through the greatest 
pait of Kurope. Oil r lour lasted three years, and, (hough it 
may be supposed that, in thn course ofso long ajouroey, in 
wliich, like Ulysses, we had occasion to see — 

" Mores homiaum multorum et urbes,"* t_ 



we could not fail of meetinp; with many estraordinary adveh-' 
lures: the most wonderful as well as the most dangerous of all 
SBi'iiis til hnvc been reserved for our return to Germany from 

Wc had already nearly cleared the Black Fnrestf, when, on 
n sudden, the sky became overcast, the rain poured down in 
torrents, and the vivid flashes oHightaing, bursting right o*er 
■ iur beads, succeeded one another with such rapidity, that the 
thunder, re-echoing from the woods, the rocks, and mountains, 
seemed but one continued peal. To add to our distress, night 
now began to approach: not such n night as lender lovers 
choose to wander in by the moon's pale lamp, and breathe their 
amorous vows — but rather a niyht, such as poets have con- 
ceived, when Lapland witches;}; charm the laboiing mooi), and 
bring her down to ?arth, whilst darkness^rith her raven 
wings outspread, hovering beneath the fair ei^nge of heaven, 
forbids the starry host their mild effulgence _ to diffuse, and 
tli^ti ibc traveller with their silver light. 

' U-hnd "tint Iravelle^ many miles in this dismal condition, 
\ nur p[)»^lilli^ln bad'the misfortune to lose his way ; and, 
iliti aggravated our, o^mity, he did not perceive his mis- 
it WBS aluao^ too^Re to rectify it. I shall not attempt 
ibe ihoS^eomy apprehensions which filled our miiidd 
cumnit|nicaling to u&t his unwelcome intelligence. Our 
on naf naturally a Ian of humor, and, agreeably to the 
Ffrle practice of hb profession, had entertained us all day 

..idgli many kingdomi, manv towns he strayed, 

id foreign tustomfl, laws, and manners, weighed. 

immense foreat isfltuated in Swahia, and is ny far the lar- 

all Qcnnan;; known to the ancients by the name of Sylva 

dcicriplion of it in his Commentirie», 

ne daye' journey in breadth, and three 




SMiIae rouiSm vel lunam e ctelo detrahere profitebantur. 
Ilina, cuM plena euet et tubiimii, facta eet obteura, 
:iente multipT mutatis color ib us enanuii."— Unde 

ina jKBunt deducere Lwiatti." 

attracts the laboring Moon. 
,,et Htiratium, Eptil. v, etxvit 
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wilh a rorital nfi.])n numborloss murders, robboncs, ra* cs, Si«', 
v.liirh had !)ccn porpctratfJ in this immense forest. Wc \\x\ 
likowisr», in ntany instances, received ocular diniionrtrritioii- «ii 
t.'if trnth of hi? rt^jxjrfs from the lunnbcrli'ss crosses which i:- 
tills cunntrv liv.) crocl^xi on the sp'.>t where any murder has Ij;'''! 
(r<):n;nifted, partly '.villi a viow to put travelfers upon their liair.i. 
and partly to entreat t!i:ir prayers for th** :esi of th») fir.ilji'i" 
tiin cielniK^t. Ilardlv an hour |)assed witnout our moetiuii uvo 
oFTO'jrc o!' these eros^cs, v.'iiii the following inscription* 



= \EAH Tills PLACE WAS MURDEIIEDJ 

' ALL (.*00!> (MIKLSI lAXS PRAY FOR 
' IlfS SOUL. 



As we wished f )r nothinij more ardently than to extr'cnfe 
ours(dves from this dismal situation as soon as possible (hein:; 
not l(^3s in pururitory ourselves than the souls of those for whuin 
our prayers were desired), wc ordered the postiltion to lose no 
till!'; in fruitless attempts to regain the right road to the town 
v.e had orii£ini|j^ desi^ned to put up at, but rather to drive 
s'rai'iht lorwarcf^ith the utmost expedition, till we should have 
fisc iTood tortupe to Hght on some buman habitation, where 
W(^ niiir'nt pass the remainder of the night in safety. With tbis 
re(|nest our Jehu willingly complied, and after exercisij 
whip for a full hour with all the fury of his illustrious 
ees-^or of that name, we found qpspelves emerging fn 
worse than Cimmerian forest, upon thdf^eatonce of 
plain or cominon. ^" 

••Blessed Yiri>in-mother of God!" exclaimed the posti 
V, ith a degree of ecstacy not to be conceived, " we are 
h\ apon country, and, if I am not mistaken, my Lord, 
«neat distance from a village." 




The music of the spheres could not have sonndcd iM^f^ 
iightful and harmonious to the cou^a^^d rnyself than fllj^ 
tellisjence from our postillion: nor ^as it long before hi?%.ai 



jtHitures were confirmed by a hideous how^^ich half a score 
of dogs set up on our nearer approach, ■■j^»-- 

(irtiat was our joy at beltolding onc6 -flS^ the peageful ii- 
bodes of man. The village we foundto be of considerable extent, 
but the inn, if such it may be called, was one of ibe j 
cranio that .ever I set foot in je whole course of rify li ^^ 
edicite!'\exclaimed the landh " 'nnishment*atl|RiifJ2' a 

post( hais^^ draw up beibre his —a Dhenomei||00 .which 

cujsed him to stare as much a- 1 Turk 'in ncrsaa 
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I n visit. It wna no wonder, therefore, if 
^ more tlian a few Bmoak' 
stale loaf of brown brcnil 

lot to be had in tlic nbole 
ch was the goodness of his iirandy, tlint 
jrjad to wash his moulli after swallowing 



e contnineU nothi 
eel r^.iusnges, a-ime rusty bacon, anil 
U'ini; or boer, ho nssured us, was 
nf i^hborhrKiil ; and such was the g 
cvvn our p^.slilli 
auhssofit. 

1 inqiiiryJ whether the lorJ of the manor resided on his 
cr-tiil.', hoping to meet with belter nccommodalion from the hoa- 
rtiiiiüly of a strringor; but received for answer, that the mannr- 
iu'iise was entirely waste nnd uninhabited, nobody having 
been a'lle to live in it fiir Ihia century past, and upwards: I de- 
iiianitco the reason. 

" U'jiy, a.s to the matter of that, look ye, gentlemep," replied 
the land -lord, "it is an aifuir which nobody much cares to spealc 
about — neither dare I, on any account, give you any item of 
the buiBoess to-night; but wait," he added, " till to-morow 
morning, and then, if you are not able to divine the cause your- 
Bclves, why I will even iel you into particulars." 

As little salisüed with this reply as my self, the count prc^ 
Bcd the landlord to be more explicit, and even insisted on ha^ 
iiiz a categorical answer to the question I had put: but our 
landlord was not to be prevailed upon; he co^nued shaking his 
head, as stubborn as a mule, and, when he ^Bid that we would 
not desist from our inquiries, left the room "it^evident si^m 
(if displeasure, 'grumbling something about unlawful curiisiry 
and divine judgments, with other obscure hints, which to un 
■rere «uite unintelligible. 

hat we considered a most unpardim- 
fain to make the best of our 

*(!oarse unsavory fair a^ 
{(roth of Leonidaa would 
ight loxury, compared to the miserable cn-s 
\^ partook of (m Ibis occasion; but experience ver- 
[hJB old pmvcrh, ihal "hanger is the best sauce." 

bad linished our homely repast, and somewhat ap- 
'in^tl^f nature, wi< laid ourselves down upon 
' " .^hich hero supplied the place of a bed 
'he coupt was presently buried in a pro- 
it turning from side to side, and, bur- 
nlable apprehensions, found it iai- 
la this slate of uneasiness I con- 
ith hoarse voice, announced thn 

'of horses' hoofs, and the echoii 



' Vescd ail we 

nblo instance of rudaness,'^ve 

pMscnt circumslancos 




inil other wind inatoij^ls. 
OTPw near, «od pfCMOtly a whole Ifonp öR^ic sc 



fuU gall' 



f window, the uJt at the aume i 



Tho 
nml 



ri'^ üii'Iin;; v.illi finish n füll !>nnd of music, lltnt, Imd it not been 
fhr til'' iiDMMS'itiBtilc hour, added to llie disugreeablcnesa of 
liii< tii:!lit, I slioiild have imagined his Serene Highness tha 
Kli'ct'-r, M itii liiit whole court und retinue, hsd mnrched tlirnui;li 
Ilir pliii.'c <iii a rnynl hunting-party. The count utvuke wiiii 
tht? nor.-ie, and, nbruplly slarting up — "What can be the tikow 
iivj of nil diid?" he demanded, with a mixture of fear and ns- 
tonishii!« nt. 

To this qiics(ii>n I was aa little able to give a eatisfactory 
nnswer as himself. I continued, therefore, to listen with tiie 
f;rrntest nitoiition lo what was Iranaacting, and perceived, to 
my no small i^urprisc, that these nocturnal Nimroda had hnrdty 
passed our inn, before the noise oftheir horses and iustruuieiits 
(lied anay, and the whole place was as silent as before. Tliij 
iippeared to me exceedingly singular. I began afresh lo jfivc 
free scope to the workings of »disturbed imagination, and,cojn- 
(laring in my mind the strange scene 1 had just witnessed with 
the unaccountable reserve and dark inucndos of our landlord. 
I allfinpted to unravel the mystery that seerncd lo envelii]» 
this adventure. As for the count, he soon relapsed into a pro- 
Ibiiod slumber, and snored away as heartily as ever. 

letting aside the inclemency of the weather, it appeared lo 
ine very improbable that any persnn should ride out on a huul- 
iiig-party at mid«it. This reflection induced me for some 
lime to ri-gatd th'noise I had heard as tiie consequence of ii>y 
having dreamed lo that effect: but when I took into gerioUH 
«■onsideralioii the behaviour of our landlord, and tbii suddin 
awaking of the count, I found myself greally staggered, atid 
canniit deny but a secret horror invaded my whole frame. 

I^)ät and bewildered in n painful labyrinth of cunjcclurc and 
doubt, T insensibly gr^w weary of the alrife between contend- 
ing opinions. A geirtle slumbsr, the welcome forerunner of 
the somniferous deity, had already «losed my eyelids, vhctiil.. 
was roused from my lethargy by the hoarse cry of the tiati™ 
man, who, with the whole colleeled force of his lungs, gup, 
notice that the clock had just struck one in the morning. In» 
voice, however, though powerful enough to entitle him to I"» 
railed a second Boanerges, was saon driiwnrd by the rtlurn vt 
the same alarming noise I had bellir 
arose, and, hastening lothe wind:>w_ 
' iiig thunder of horns, trumpets, i 
curiosity relative to this nocturnal ti 
demonstration; but, before I had I' 
open, the whole squadron had pas 
with a noise equal to the loudest v 
afler the former GlIencG succeeded, 
fiiove. 
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I was now fain to banish all further thoughts of sleep, for the 
present ni<>i)t at h^ast, and, not able to wait till breakfast, at 
which time thn landlord had promised to satisfy our inquiries 
rclafivo to the uninhabitf^d maniion, I ran to the window the 
moment I heard (he watchman begin to cry two o'clock. 

"Friend," I accosted him, " what can be the meaning of 
the noiäc and racket that alarmed our ears at the hours of 
twelve and one?" 

"Why, truly," was his answer, "your honor must certainly 
be a stranger in this neighborhood. There is not a child in 
the village but knows all about it. We have this noise, as you 
call it, every night for weeks together: ader that, we are quiet' 
again for a season." 

"Well, but," I replied, '^ what whimsical gentleman is it 
that hunts at midnight?" ' -- 

" Nay, that, indeed, I am not at liberty to tell you; inquire 
of your landlord, who can inform you of every particular. For^ ^ 
my part, I am only doing my duty, and my trust is in God.— 
But not a syllable of what 1 see and hear will I betray to any 
living soul ; nor should a kin^s ransom tempt me to U^" And 
with that the watchman took himself off. ^ 

1 wrapped myself up in my great coat, and, drawing a chair 
to the window, awai^t^, ^ith anxious impatience, the tardy re- 
turn of day. At length the morning began tS dawli; the wholo 
village re-echoed with the crowinj? of cocks, which, I may truly 
say, never sounded more grateful to my ears. The count at 
the same time awaking, and seeing me already dressed: — 

*'Why, you are up by times, to-day, Sir," he began, rubbing 
his eyes. "Pray tell m# what noise that was which disturbed 
us last night?" 

" lodeed, my Lord," I replied, "nay curiosity in this respect 
is at leMt equal to your own; and hardly can I wait till we 
receive tkp promised information from our landlord. And," 
-added I, ^Mf your lordship l^d not slept so soundly, you would 
have heard the troop gallop past us at one in the morning with 
the same dreadful impetuotsily and noise as they did at twelve." 

The sound of horses' hooft in the yard put a stop to our con- 
Tersation. I ran to the window, and saw an officer with his 
servant alight |>efi>re the inn door. They presently joined us, 
and Having, like ourselves^ had the 'misfortune to be benighted 
and lose their way ,* our acquaintance was soon formed. The 
^officer was a spirited young fellow, about three and twenty, 
[ish unilbrm, and had, it seems, boon set upon a re- 
irty. The count related our last night's adventure, 
iicuteaant lor some lime regarded as a mere joke. 
^-Bnf/'ipot^niy positive assuisnce that what he had just heard 



^officer was 

'chmMphi 
which iTTc 
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ivas a real fact, ]'.'.Mcaiiri(?d a f?trong desire tobe better ac- 
quainted with tlie iii'ujiiiirht hunters. 

'' That honor you may easily have," replied the baron; 
*^ only [)ass the night here, ai;^d ^e will bear you company." 

'*Done !" cried the lieutenant; " I hold you to your word, 
and wht) knows but our hunting gentry may be civil enough to 
admit us of their party. In that case," added he, laughing, 
" we come in for our share of a haunch of venison." 

Hardly had he pronounced these words when the landlord 
made his appearance — "Well, gentlemen," he began (after 
previously biddinfi; us good morrow^, ** did your honors hear 
any tiling extraordinary last night?" 

"But k)o much!" was my reply; however, pray inform me 
who, and what kind of hunters, they are th{|t seem so fond of 
.exercising their sport at midnight?" 

'*Wliy yes, to be sure," resumed the landlord, " these are 
matters, as I said before, which one don't much care to talk 
Jabout. 1 was unwilling to satisfy your inquiries yesterday, lest 
"your incredulous curiosity should precipitate you into mis- 
cliieT, whic!), God above knoMrs,%as been the case with many; 
how(?ver, as I promised to give you a relation of the whole af- 
fair this morning, you shall find me as good as ray word. 

''Hero, at ihe bottom of the vil^e, stands a large house, 
which formerly was the residence of the lord of the -manor. 
— Now, you must know, it so happened that, a great many 
years back, one of these lords was a terribly wicked man, who 
cared neither for God nor devil, and treated his subjects worse 
than his cattle. JVobody could do a)iy thing to please him. 
— Even his own children he would lllng and kick about like 
dogs, and, for the least trißc, order them to be thrqwn into a 
dark filthy hole or dungeon, where they were at last staved to 
death. His subjects he never called by any other name than 
his beasfs, and as such he treated (hem. In shortj he was a 
trye devil incarnate! 

"Now, this wicked man delighted in nothing so much as in 
hunting. In his woods he harbo|0d«all kinds of game, even 
the most savage — wild boars especially — which made terrible 
havoc and ruination in the fields and gardes of his peasants: 
and yet, if any of the latter only offered ^ofrue away one of 
those furious animals, that v.as, perhaps, treading d«V his' 
corn or devouring his turnips, hc^was sure to be confined Tor 
weeks together upon bread and water. Whenfever this nobjflr''"^ 
man thought proper to go a hunting, the whole viU^^iw 
obliged to draw out and accompany him; and on thesflHEiOE^y| 
he would make them supply the place of dogs, and Ifej thenr" ^ 
upon the game, which whenever they were not able t4i%tcl|^ f . 
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he would horsewhip and worry them with his hounds till Jliey 
fiill dowu dead at his feet 

^'One time, as he was indulging in these cruel practices till 
iatc at night, he was thrown from his horse, and broke his neck 
upon the spot. The clergy would not suffer him to be inter- 
red in the church-yard like a Christian, f^r which reason he 
was buried in a corner of his park. But now the terrible judg- 
ments of divine vengeance became manifest; for to the present 
(lay his wretched soul is not suffered to rest. At certain stated 
times and -seasons the wrath of Almighty God obliges him 
every night, the moment it strikes twelve, to ride through the 
village, and, with Belzebub and his hellish train, to drive into 
the manor-house, where he is fain to stay till one o'clock in the 
morning, which no sooner is heard to strike, than the whole 
infernal troop of them are remanded back to the bottomless pit^«» 

"Since his death the manor-house has always been unten» 
antable. Many who have foolishly attempted to sleep in- it 
have paid for their temerity with their lives. Nay, I know it 
to be a fact, that several who have slept in my house, and who, 
on hearing the noise of his approach, have been daring enough 
lo look out the window, have been punished with a swelled face, 
or even a particular cast in their eye, if not with a total depri- 
vation of sitjht, for their rash curiosity." With these words 
our landlord concluded his long-winded harangue; and, wist- 
fully eyeing us all round, regaled his delighted optica with the 
astonishment portrayed in our countenances. His pleasure was 
however, of short duration; the lieutanant instantly bursting 
out into a loud fit of laughter, for which, from the silence he 
observed during the landlord's narration, he seemed to have pur- 
posely reserved the whole collected force of his lungs. 

'* Nay, Sir, you may laugh as you please," replied the lat- 
ter, with no small degree of impatience; " but I'll venture to 
lay the last farthing I'm worth in the world, that you laugh on 
the other side of your mouth by to-morrow morning, provided 
you have heart sufficient to stay here over night." 

*' That you shall soon see," was the lieutenant's reply; "not 
kmly here, my good friend, but in the very castle itself: and, 
were it haunted with a whole legion of devils — weie it the very 
pnlace and pandemonium of Beelzebub, — will I pass the cnsu- 
m^ night. These gentlemen, I make no doubt," addressing 

fc^iscourse to the count and myself, " will gladly favor rjio 
their company." 
My young nobleman was a man of honor. Not to accept 
|his challenge would have appeared lo him an indelible slain 
m his character. His assent, therefore, was quickly given. 
Yny part, I started a thousand objections, and representing 
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to the lieutenant the dangers we might expose ourselves to, 
iincrrtain as we were what kind of spirits we should have to 
deal with, left no argument untried to dissuade him from bis 
project: but the lieutenant, cutting me short, — 

'^ I am a soldier, and wear a sword; and for gentlemen of 
our profession, gliosts of every description, both with bodies 
and without, have always the most prodigious respect !" 

In short, I plainly saw that, by pretending to assert my ma- 
gisterial authority over the count, I should only render myself 
ridiculous without effecting my purpose ; for so resolutely bont 
was he upon accompanying the lieutenant at all events, that ( 
am convinced he would have gone without me, had I persisted 
in my refusal. Forced, therefore, however reluctantly, to com- 
ply, I at length gave way to their entieattes ; for to desert my 
pupil would have appeared to me an unpardonable breach of 
trust. 

But how shall I describe the behavior of our landlord when 
he found us fully determined upon the adventure ! His as- 
tonishment exceeded all conception, and with uplifled eyes and 
hands, he conjured us, in the name of the ever blessed Virgin 
Mary, and all the holy saints, to desist from so rash an enter- 
prise. << I'll answer for it with my head," was his repeated 
declaration, '^ that not one of you will live to see the light of 
another day." 

The lieutenant, however, turning all his pious remonstran* 
ces into ridicule, soon worked upon the irritability of his tem> 
per to that degree, that he led us to our fate, grumbling some 
hearty curses as he hurried out of the room. 

Our conversation, as may easily be imagined, turned more 
upon spiritual than political subjects ; when, aller having pret- 
ty woU exhausted our stock of ghostly knowledge, the lieutca- 
ant proposed a walk to the haunted castle, very judiciously ob- 
serving, tliat it might not, perhaps, be altogether amiss to take 
a nearer view, by daylight, of those formidable premises wliich 
we iiad fixed upon for our nocturnal rendezvous. This proach 
sal meeting with universal approbation, we hurried to put it 
to immediate execution. <« 

An enormous pile of building in the Gothic taste, but tec 
bly ruined and demolished, presented itself to our eyes. Tl 
castle was surrounded with a high wall, besides a wido . aq^ 
deep ditch in front, over which a drawbridge aflbrded us a 
easy passage. We had no occasion to stand knocking at 
gate, for thrown, as it was, wide open, a troop of horse iuig(il 
have entered it in full gallop. The appearance of the ^\%o 
bad something wonderfully awful and romantic. We drew, adP 
with one common consent, our hangers, the moment we wfA 
loot in the hall. The pavement was of brick^ but overgr|rfik 
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with weeds und mouldering grass. From thimea we contin- 
ued our way through a flight of empty desolate apartments, 
where spiders, rats, and owls, appeared to bo the only tenants. 
Windows covered with dirt, with cobwebs, and even moss it* 
self, afforded no other light than what found admission through 
the broken panes of glass: just sufficient to discover to our 
view the mouldering remains of several ancient pieces of fur- 
niture; chairs without backs, part of the iron-work of a large 
l.'imp, suspended, by a chain of the same metal, from the ceil- 
ing of one of the rooms; with two or three ricketty benches, 
that seemed ready to fall to pieces under the touch : these were 
the sole s^gns of the place ever having been inhabited by maV 
Curiosity now prompted us to take a view of the subterrane- 
ous apartments of this antique building. Previous to our set- 
ting out on this expedition, we had the precaution to provide 
ourselves with a lantern and the necessary apparatus for pro- 
curing fire, which we now found exceedingly servicable. A 
stone staircase, at the further extremity of the hall, conducted 
us to a long, narrow, winding passage^ arched over with brick- 
work, and terminating in a door cased over with iron. The 
lieutenant still leading the way, with his lantern" in one hand 
and his drawn sword in the other, boldly advanced towards the 
df»or, which, yielding to his push, discovered a large vaulted 
place, resembling a cellar, but entirely empty, waste, and 
darker than the shades of midnight. A tainted air, impregna- 
ted with baneful vapors and pestilential dews, aisnost deprived 
us of the facuhy of breathing, when we ^et foot in this subter- 
rineous dungeon. On each side, facing |he entrance, we per- 
ceived a pair of folding doors, secured with enormous bolts and 
a prodigious portcullis of massy iron. In vain was it for us to 
attempt further entrance. Wo hastened therefore from this 
loathsome scene back to the hall, where, like fishes restored to 
there native element, we felt our hearts expand on once moro 
breathing fresh air. 
As this appeared to us the most eligible place for passing 
1^10 night, and giving our gliostly friends the meeting, in case 
^Bm)Y should think proper to pay us a visit, we endeavored to 
^Pk it up for their reception and our own as conveniently as pos- 
^tible. For this purpose, with the help of some rusty nails and 
detached pieces of wood, which we found in abundance in the 
solitary apartments, we at length contcived to make one broken 
ittable stand pretty decently upon its legsT We next essayed 
our tng^utty upon a couple of the rickcny benches, which 
^ore likewise, with much trouble, put in a condition that prom- 
' lied to secure us from all danger of their breaking down under 
us. 
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Not yet satisfied, however, with the discoveries we had 
made, wc wandered again through the spacious untenanted 
apnrtnients of the castle, but every where could meet with 
nothing but mouldering monuments of ruin and decay. The 
garden was the next place that curiosity prompted us to visit. 
— IMolancholy, indeed, was the prospect that here presented 
itsrlf. — Here was literally a place for dragons, for beasts and 
birds obscene, and for every thing that is filthy and abominable 
Overgrown as it was with thorns and briers, with thistles, weeds, 
nettles, and long grass that whistled in the wind, our feet were 
not seldom entangled in the mazy labyrinth, whilst, our haD- 
gers were fain to open us a passage, which the spreading 
branches, indissolubly twisted and interwoven with each other 
seemed unwilling to afford us. Thus we continued our toil- 
some march through a long winding alley, formed of a double 
row of beech-trees, that led to the extremity of the gard'-n, nt 
the upper end of which we discovered, emerging from tbu con- 
fused mass of briers, thorns, &c. that surrounded arid ahnost 
concealed it from our view, a black marble urn, supported by 
a colunm of red porphyry. The workmanship was truly exqui- 
Eite, but our eyes searched in vain for any inscription; and 
already were we proceeding on our return, when tlie count's 
foot stumbled against some hard body, buried among (he weeds, 
at no great distance from the urn: on inspection, it proved to 
be a wooden cross, on which the following woids were barely 
legible: 

11 1 C JACET 

GODOFREDUS HAUSSlNGERriS, 

PECCATOR. 

The date, if I nu'stake not, was 1603. 

After gazing on each other for some time in silent nstnnisli- 
ment, "What gentlemen," demanded the lieutenant , *' is vour 
oj)inion of this curious epitaph.*^" i 

"For my part," replied the count hastily, «-J consider it 
a convincing evidence of the truth of our landlord's narration 

Fatigued as we already were with the arduous task of open- 
ing to ourselves a passage with our hangers through the mazy 
windings and intricate labyrinths of this desolnted place (fiir 
garden it certainly could no longer be called, with any pr«i- 
prioty), we felt littlfe inclination to extend our painful reaearcli- 
es to its remoter parts, but hurried back to the main hall, where 
meeting with no fresh objects to excite on.- curio.sit\ wo asct 
out on our return to the inn 
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Our landlord, from whom we had cautiously concealed our 
projected visit to the castle, was, on our return, almost petri- 
ricd with horror and astonishment at our bold, and, as he called 
li aslonishing presumption. At the same time, conceiving it 
his duty to deWv us, if possible, from rushing on certain anid 
immediate destruction, lest our blood, he observed, might per- 
advcnturc fall upon him, he fairly washed his hands of us, 
giving us the second edition of his morning lecture, enriched 
with various additions, emendations, and improvements. But, 
alas! his pious intentions met with no better success than 
before. The lieutenant, indulging bis natural propensity for 
Katire, soon rallied him out of all temper; wherefore, giving us 
up for a precious triumvirate of stifTnecked incorrigible block« 
heads, he only requested of us to settle the reckoning before 
our departure; and, wishing us that success which he dared 
not to hope, took his leave of us as of persons no longer de- 
signed for this world. 

It was between nine and ten at night that we sailed from the 
inn, all three well armed with a hanger and a couple of pistols 
per man; excepting the lieutenant's servant, who, though he 
carried fire-arms, (being provided with a lantern) acted chiefly 
in the capacity of sutler to the troop. Heroes in all ages have 
ever found an empty stomach a great drawback upon valor, 
for which reason, the lieutenant, who understood the whole art 
of war, both theory and practice, as well as Caesar or Alexan- 
der the Great, and very sagaciously reflected that, in a place 
where ghosts were supposed to inhabit, little store of belly 
timber was to be expected, took care to clap a basket with a 
couple of roasted fowls and three or four bottles of wine upon 
his servant's shoulders, and, thus equipped at all points, we 
began our march. 

On bur arrival at the appointed place of rendezvous, wo 
found every thing exactly in the same oider as we had left it. 
Table and benches were still standing as firm as ever; we took 
our seats, and, encouraged by the lieutenant's example, ate as 
heartily as any pious Catholic may'be supposed to do previous- 
ly *€ A seven weeks' lent, not forgetting to do justice to the 
wine, which circulated briskly enough. This time however, 
^ood cheer was found to fail of the desired effect; for, instead of 
Inspiriting our drooping valor, it acted rather like a loiiden 
weight upon our eyelids, which witli difliculty were kept from 
closing, although the clock had not yet struck eleven. The 
intermediate space between this and the canonical hour fjf 
meeting our glwsthf friends we endeavored to beo^uile by 
reading **Hagedorn s Poems," of which libitunalely happentd 
to have a copy with me. In this ofiice I was alternately üü- 
sisted by the count and the lieutenant, till *^^'i latter, on cxaio 
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inin^his watch, and findinir it within a quarter oftwelve, (-.»ifted 
the hook, and, hriskly running; up stairs to a front room in ihe 
iirst floor, took his stand facing the wind<iw, which commanded 
as fair a viow of the forecourt, and the circumjacent plain, as 
a dark unfriendly niirht would admit. The count and mvself 
followed his rxaniplc, and in this posture wo awaited the scenes 
that were to follow, leaving the lieutenant's servant fast asleep 
in the hall. 

At length the ominious hour heganto strike, — more awful, in 
our present circumstances, than the funeral knell of some de- 
parted friend. Dreadful was the midnight silence that reigne<i 
around us. The very pulse of nature seemed su.'spended ; the 
faculty of breathing almost taken from us. And now the last 
stroke ceased to vil)rate on our cars. Instantly the whole 
fabric shook witli the sound of horns, trumpets, &c. that seem- 
ed to rend the echoing air ; while the dashing of horses' hood} 
made the solid ground tremble as with an earthquake : the 
rams' horns of Jericho were mere pop-guns — the downfall of 
its walls a mere crash, compared with the dreadful thunder 
that now assailed our ears. Impenetrable darkness, however, 
added to the velocity of their course, prevented us from grati- 
fy ing our curiosity, and distinguishing the authors of this wM 
and terrible uproar. 

Swid as the winged whirlwind, and with equal impetuosityi 
advanced the sable troop. Three times they made the circuit 
of the walls ; then, suddenly halting, drew up at no great dis- 
tance from the castle, facing the drawbridge. In an instant 
died away the noise, like the doubtful blast still quivering on 
the trees, " when the rude storm has blown its fill." Silence 
resumed her wonted empire ; but not the Uss' impossible wai 
it for us to discover either horse or rider. 

Whilst we stood bewildered in thought, and forming tonjcc- 
turcs on the scene we had just witnessed, a more immediate 
subject of alarm presented itself in the court. The rattling of 
i^pnrs ; the sound of footsteps, whether human or not, was un* 
certain ; and a confused noise, as from a multitude parsing aoH 
repassing, gave us reason to apprehend that the troop had dis- 
mounted, and were preparing to pay us a visit. Invrjjuntarj 
horror siezcd upon me: a cold sweat overran my whole frame ; 
my knees tottered: I feared, I trembled, I knew ni>t why. 
This noise, however, was of short duration ; for, like the f«>r- 
mor, it gradually died away, and was succeeded by gloomy and 
profound silence. 

'"Shall we rush into the court? shall we seek to join them?" 
demanded the lieutenant with his usual firmness and intrepidity 
I shook my head by way o£ reply ; the count did the same. 
^'Then am I like to go alone, it seems !" returned the tier) 
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youth, and immediately sallied down stairs, holding a pistol on 
full cock in each hand, and his drawn sword under his led arm. 
He was not long before he joined us again. 

"There must be some mystery in all this," he exclaimed ; 
" not the.smallcst trace of cither horse or rider to be found!" 

No answer on our part sufficiently showed that we were 
pquilly at a loss to account for so strange and singular an ad- 
venture. The lieutenant seated himself, and, with his eyes 
fixed immovably upon the ground, seemed lost in a deep reve- 
rie: the count endeavored to btmish more unwelcome ideas with 
reading ; whilst I, giving way to the calls of nature, soon lay 
buried in a profound sleep. • 

The report of a pistol awakened me ; I started up inconti- 
nently. The sound of horns and trumpets again saluted my 
cars, but presently the noise died away as before. At .the 
same instant the lieutenant and the count entered the room. 
They had, it seems, like myself, been overpowered with sleep, 
from which they were roused by the return of the uprpar in 
the court, that had so greatly alarmed us at twelve. Eager, 
therefore, to discover the authors, they had sallied out with 
their pistols. They met, however, with little success: the 
whole troop was off before they reached the court. The non- 
tenant, dashing one of the panes of the hall window in pieces 
with his pistol, sent a bullet aAer them ; but, some white hors- 
es excepted, could discover nothing through the impenetrable 
gloom that surrounded them. 

" Ghost or not," he concluded his narration, " they seem t 
stand in great awe of us ; and, for the present, my advice is 
that we rather spend the remainder of the night upon som 
clean straw in the inn, than continue here upon rotten benches 
of wood, which we hardly dare trust with our weight." 

This proposal was gladly accepted, and away we truged to 
the inn, greatly to the satisfaction of John, the lieutenant's 
gro<im, who, it seems, took little delight in hunting after 
ghosts. 

I^ng had we to stand knocking at the inn-door before en* 

ance was granted. At length our landlord in person made 
is appearance. 

"What! and are your honors still alive?" he began with 
fluttering voice, crossing himself all the time: "or rather are 
ye come from purgatory, to upbraid me with your destruction? 
Holy Father Komboldus! and all ye blessed saints, defend 
me y and witness for me, how much I tried to dissuade them 
from their impious undertaking !" With these words he 
banged the door witiiout any further ceremony right in our 
face. 
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Vexed as we wtre with this inhospitable reception, we could 
not reirain from laughing, and that heartily, at the superstitious 
fears and ludicrous grimaces of our landlord: till the lieuten- 
ant, out of all patience (for the night was none of the war- 
mest), resolved to stand kicking his heels no longer. Thun- 
derin^r, therefore, at the door, as though he designed to. pnll 
thf? hou>ie down over the owner's head, he swore by all the 
saints in Cliristendom, that he would reduce the place to ashes, 
and utterly anniliilate every soul within it, unless immediate 
admittance was afforded us. This menace failed not of the 
desired etfect ; oi^ir Cerberus presently relented, and, with 
many awkward apolo^iies begging pardon, for what in fact \vc 
had no ri<^}»t to be otfoiidod at^ spread some clean straw upon 
the floor, and, wishing us a good repose, retired to his owd 
apartment. 

On our getting up, which v/as not till neaily noon, the heu» 
tenant declared himself by no means satisfied whh the result 
of last night's adventure ; and, signifying to us his intentiop «»{ 
keeping watch the ensuing night in the forecouri of the castle, 
concluded with desiring us to bear him company. 

The count's eyes immediately reverted to me, seeming to 
expect from my reply that denial which he was unwilling to 
deliver himself. I accordingly represented to the lieutenant 
the imposibility of our complying with his request ; that the 
nature of our affairs would not suffer us to throw away any 
more time than had been lost already; not to mention the dan- 
ger of such an undertaking; four men being, at the best, but 
a sorry match against 9 whole t:oop of horse, as we had everjr 
reason, from the evidence of our own ears, to believe them. 

*' As to the danger of the frolic," replied the lieutenant, 
" if that's your main objection, it is easily removed. We need 
only take a doven stout rawboned fellows along with us. A 
lew shillings and a bottle of brandy (which, though not to be 
had here, may easily be procured from some neighboring town) 
will entitle us to pick and choose our gang from the whole vil- 
lage; and take my word for it, Sir, we shall have a frolic, the 
like of which was never seen. To-morrow morning, if you Ü 
think proper to depart, you may depend upon my company aa • 
your fellow traveller." 

The count was easily prevailed upon ; neither, indeed, was 
the proposal displeasing to myself The groom, therefore, was 
immediately despatched to the next town to procure brandy. 
and other refreshments, whilst our postillion received commis- 
sion to sound his horn,* as a signal. In a few minutes we had 

* In Germany it is customary for the postillions to carry a 
small French horn with them, which is certainly a more melodioui 
instrument than that made use of by the guards of the mail coach 
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he whole village assembled before the door, when, silenco be- 
n<r ordered, the lieutenant, from the superior eminence of a 
ical table, addressed his wondering congregation to the fol- ~ ^. 
owin«5 effect : — 

'^ Brave, galliot, and aspiring heroes! such of you as have 
lieart sufficient to ofi!er your services to accompany us to the 
flaunted castle, well known to all inhabitants of this village^T/' 
there to remain, and spend the night with us, and in all r<9liH 
pccts to act obedient to the orders which you shall then and 
there receive; such, I say, as shall willingly offer their servi- 
ces for this purpose, and who, on inspection, shall be judged 
worthy of being employed in so glorious a cause, shall receive 
the sum of sixpence per man, over and above a plentiful sup- 
ply of brandy and other necessary refreshments, to keep your i 
noble hearts from fainting." 

J.aughable was it to see the effTects which this harangue pri>- 
dured. Not a man in the whole assembly but immediately 
offered his services with so much zeal, that w€ had reason tc 
apprehend a premature exertion of their valor. To prevent, 
therefore, as much as in us lay, tho effusion of human blood 
(for tliey seemed ready to go to blows for the preference), fif- 
teen of the stoutest and most promising were drafted from this 
heroic "sorps, and the residue, in order to atone for their disap- 
pointrrent, were promised a proper reward, provided they d^- 
raeane I themselves lovingly and peaceably. Hereupon our 
Iroop received commission to attend us at the inn by ten o'clock 
precisely. As to the choice of their weapons, that was left to 
thrir own discretion 

Üuch vigorous preparations could not fail of exciting the ut«- 
inost astonishment in our landlord, who, now regarding us as 
something more than human — as sorcerers and magicians at 
least, if not devils incarnate — seemed himself half willing to 
accompany us, and assist in purging the haunted castle of tho 
foul spirits that inhabited it. 

With the approach of evening, however, his courage began 
to cool ; wherefore, pretending some urg^tit business, that 
rendered his presence at home indispensably necessary, he 
pontented himself with wishing us success to our undertaking. 

Our brave troop, on the other hand, neglected not to attend 
their appointment whh great punctuality ; and formidable in- 
deed was the appearance they made, armed with scythes, pick- 
axes, flails, bludgeons, pitchforks, pruning-hooks, spades, and 

in this country. 1 he Germans having a natural genius for music, 
many of these postillion» are tolerable performers ; and where the 
toad, as is frequently the case, leads through large, and extensiva 
woods, this travelling concert has a wonderful euect. 
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whatever weapons chance or fancy put into their bands. Hav- 
iog drawn ourselves up in battle-array before the inn-door^ we 
began our march to the castle, headed by the lieutenant. In 
the roar followed our provision, camp equipage, and military 
stores ; consisting of brandy, cold roast beefy half a dozen 
peck loaves, together with some benches, which we borrowed 
from the tap-room ; a large deal table, the same on which the 
lieutenant made his famous harangue, and lastly an iron lamp, 
with the necessary apparatus for procuring fire. These were 
conveyed in wheelbarrows, and in this gallant order we made 
our triumphant entry into the castle. .^ 

The court having been marked out as the place of encamp- 
ment, we pitched our tents between the gate and the draw- 
bridge. A plentiful libation was then made to the god of bran- 
dy, whose nostrils must have been highly regaled with the 
grateful fumes of incense and burnt ofibrings, every hero re- 
plenishing his pipe with a potent supply of India's salutary 
weed : and, as our victory in this ghostly crusade though un- 
fought, was none the less certain, hymns of triumph were suog 
beforehand on the occasion« 

In proportion as the brandy-bottle diminished, the courage 
and musical disposition of our company increased. We had, 
therefore, no need, as on the preceeding night, to read our- 
selves hoarse, in order to repulse the encroaching advances 
of sleep. The wonderful assistance which valor reaps from 
military music — fifes, trumpets, drums, and kettle-drums, &c. 
is too plain and obvious to stand in need of any comment or 
illustration : otherwise, we might refer our readers to the his- 
tory of the Lacedaemonians, who, afler suffering repeated de- 
feats from the Mcssenians, proved at length victorious, — not 
from their own inherent valor, or the merit and skill of their 
commanders, but by choosing the Athenian songster and poet, 
Tyrtaeus, for their general ; although the said Tyrtseus cut but 
a sorry figure for a militia captain, inasmuch as he was blind 
of one eye, lame, and, in fact, passed for little better than an 
idiot. If such, then, were the effects produced by one song- 
ster, in a whole army, what must we suppose to have been the 
case with our brave troop, consisting, as it did, of vocal per- \ 
formers from first to last? To so high a pitch was their valor * 
wound up, by the noble songs which they rehearsed, not for- 
getting to whet their whistle, as occasion required, with plen- 
tiful draughts of brandy, that they laughed at, challenged, and 
defied, the whole infernal host of hell, with Beelzebub, their 
leader, at the head ! 

It was now within a few minutes of twelve. The lieutenant, 
pointing at his watch, beckoned with his hand : instantly the 
military concert was suspended ; awful silence succeeded ib 
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its place ; expectation stood a tiptoe ; and astonishment, mixed 
with horror, appeared visibly portrayed in every countenance. 
Thus we kept our post till the church-bell began to strike, at 
which our country boobies pricked up their ears, and, with 
gaping mouths, seemed to swallow the sound. But when they 
heard the distoR dashing of horses* hoofs, and the thundering 
echo of trumpets, that followed immediately upon the last 
strokes, nothing can convey an adequate idea of their terror 
and surprise. They no longer dared to regard one another, 
except with stolen looks ; and had not fear effectually chnined 
them to their seat, there is little room to doubt but a precipitate 
flight, on their part, would soon have deprived us of our worthy 
comrades and protectors. 

Meanwhile the noise, increasing as it approached, drew near- 
er and nearer, and presently was heard distinctly in the sub- 
terraneous apartments of the castle. Suddenly, howev-jr, it 
subsided : all was perfectly still and silent as before. But, 
in less than ten minutes, the uproar returned more powerful 
than ever ; and, swifl as lightning, though stiil invisible, 
retreated the ghostly cavalcade, in full gallop, from the cas- 
tle. 

The lieutenant, followed by the count and myself, rushed 
out in pursuit of them. But though we flew, ns it were, upon 
wings, being fully determined to gratify our curiosity, it was 
impossible for us to discover any other object than the distant 
glare of some white horses. We returned, therefore, hopeless 
and dissatisfied, to our companions. 

These we found, on our entrance into the court, stretched 
out like dead, with their faces to the ground. Table, lamp, 
benches, wheelbarrows, — in short, our whole camp-equipnge, 
together with the brandy-bottle and provisions which we had 
brought with us, were gone. The moon, shining but dimi) 
through the opposing clouds, barely reflected light sufficient tc 
make this discovery. Great, as may reasonably be supposed, 
was our astonishment. The lieutenant, seizing one of our 
prostrate companions by the shoulders gave him two or three 
hearty shakes, and endeavored to lifl'him on his legs; but this 
valiant champion, firmly persuaded that he was under the 
clutches of some blood-thirsty caco-dscinon, who, in all proba- 
bility, wanted to hurry him away, full drive, to the bottomless 
pit, began to roar out so lustily, that we had presently the whole 
troop at their prayers, each one imploring assistance from his 
favorite saint. Sancta Mater and Kyrie Eleison, intermixed 
with groans unutterable, resounded from every quarter The 
•cene was ludicrous beyond description, and fully justified the 
usertion of the Roman poet — 

•* PrioMi n ort» D0M IbeH timor." 
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AAcr feasting our eyes and ears a full hour at least with tlie 
cowardly devotion of these miserable wretches, we adjourned 
to the inn, leaving our companions to celebrate high raaet by 
iricmselves. Our landlord was not a little surprised at seeing 
us return unattended, and accosted us with at Jgast a thousand 
questions ; but as we stood in need of rest, wAcferred satis- 
fying his inquisitive curiosity till morning, and laid ourselves 
down upon the straw prepared for our reception. 

Our sleep, however, was not of long duration, for no sooner 
did it begin to dawn, than the whole village was in an uproar, 
and young and old assembled before the inn-door. Our gal* 
Innt companions, it seems, with the return of day, had gradual- 
ly got the bejtter of their fears, and, venturing at last to look 
around them, discovered, to their no small surprise, that we 
were missing. Whether their grief at our supposed destruc- 
tion p.oceeded from any real regard, or from the fear of losing 
the promised gratuity for their faithful services, they immedi- 
ate ly hurried to the inn, and, with dreadful lamentations, rela- 
ted the disaster that had happened. Laughable was it for us 
to hear the various strange and contradictory accounts which 
they gave of last night's adventure. Some would have it that 
we were torn in pieces; others swore roundly, that they had 
seen us carried off by a whole legion of devils: but all of them 
were- unanimous in bearing honorable testimony to their own 
prowess, and the signal feats of heroism they had achieved. 
But what was their surprise at learning from our landlord, who 
hitherto had purposely concealed this intelligence from them, 
that we were not only still in the land of the living, but had re- 
turned triumphant from the ghostly expedition! At first they 
refused to give credit to his words, but, finding him positive in 
his assertions, they insisted on being introduced to us imme- 
diately. This accordingly took place; motual congratulations 
passed between us, the promised reward was faithfully distribu- 
ted, and, ader satisfying our landlord for the loss of his tables, 
benches, &c., we began to prepare for our depjarture. The 
lieutenant, indeed, wished still to try his luck once more, and, 
for that purpose, proposed that we should secrete ourselves in 
the castle the ensuing night; but to this neither the count nor 
myself would in any wiso consent. 

We sat out, therefore, about seven in the morning, though 
the weather was far from favorable, the wind getting exceed- 
ingly high, which, added to the frequent flying showers that 
passed over us, rendered the air extremely cold and damp. 
Already were we within less than a mile of the Black Forest, 
when 1 perceived the lieutenant, who rode on horseback befor« 
us, accompanied by his groom, suddenly stop short: aAer a 
siiort pause, he turned rouund his horse's head, and tfx>k a 
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iTws direction, towards a small rivulet that flowed on the left 
Mde of the roiid. Curiosity prompted me to look after him — I 
let down the window of the carriage, and discovered an obje«t 
that demanded my whole attention. 

Regardless of the raging storm and beating rain, that now 
began to fall pretty rapidly, sat a hoary-headed hermit, venera- 
ble with age, on the summit of a rock that projected nearly 
half way over the stream. He held in his hands a volume of . 
considerable size, and seemed entirely absorbed in contempla- 
tion. No friendly covering defended his aged head from the 
rude inclemency of the storm; his grey locks sported with the 
wind, and, dropping wet with the rain, watered his back and 
shoulders: his dress was equally singular, consisting of a loose 
robe, or gowii, fastened about his loins with a leathern gkdle, 
after the manner of the Asiatics, and seemed to proclaim nfm a 
native of the east; at his feet lay a long pilgrim's staff, an 
hour-glass, and a knapsack made of tiger's skin. 

Struck with surprise at the sight of this extraordinary char- 
acter, I instantly quitted the carriage, in order to converse with 
him; the count followed my example. We arrived at the spot 
just as the lieutenant began to interrogate him. 

" And pray, Mr. Wiseacre, what book is that you are study- 
iu«f so intensely?" 

The sage seetned to take no notice of this question, but con- 
tinued to read, without answering a word. 

" What book have you there ? demanded the lieutenant a 
second time, alighting from his horse, placing himself behind 
the pilgrim, and endeavoring to look over his shoulder. 

Still the sage made no reply, but kept his eyes immovably 
fixed upon the hook ho was reading. 

My curiosity was, if possible, still greater than the lieuten- 
ant's; I accordingly stationed myself quite close to tho won- 
derful stranger, in order to take a nearer view, both of his per- 
son and tho volume he held in his hand. The leaves were of 
yellow parchment, and apparently of great antiquity; the char- 
acters bore some resemblance to the Arabic, and were, as I 
perceived, drawn with a pen in various colors, but chiefly in 
red and gold. 

JMeanwhile, the count and lieutenant had insensibly engaged 
the pilgrim in discourse. The latter giving Mr. Wiseacre, as 
he termed him, a shake by the shoulders, and that none of the 
softest, repeated, with authoritative voice, his former de- 
mand: — 

** What is it you are studying, my friend?" 

The sage seemed evidently disconcerted; knit his bro^ys, 

and, slowly raising his head, regarded us a long time with 

fixed and silent indignation * then opening his lips^ with q 

4 
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voice. calcuKitcd to inspire the utmost reverence and awe, re- 
pliod — 

"Wisdom." 

Count. And pray wliat language is it, then, in which this 
book is written? 

P/Vir/i'm. The lan^uasre of wisdom. 

Count. And what is it you call wisdom? 

Pilu^nm. Every thing of which thou hast no conception. 

LUutcnmit. Well then, Mr. Wiseacre, that being the case, 
as you possess siicli extraordinary knowledge of things which 
the rest of mankind have no conception of, £ shall be happy, 
mcthi?ik.s, to ask you a question or two. 

P'ilg;run (viewinj; him sternly). Ask on. 

Lieutenant. Not far from this place stands a village, which 
is said to be haunted by a whole troop of devils. The manor- 
house, it seems, is thoir nocturnal place of rendezvous. These 
gentlemen, together with myself, have kept watch in the castle 
the.?G two nights past — 

PU^nm (interrupting him.) And yet are not a whit the wis- 
er than before : for thou art not the man to whom wisdom 
deigns her hidden lore ; nor is the management of ghosts to 
thee intrusted. 

Lieutenant. That man, we suppose, can be no other than 
yourself. 

Pilgrim. I understand the language of wisdom. 

The lieutenant, naturally addicted to raillery, could no lon- 
ger refrain from bursting into a loud laugh. Of this the pil- 
grim took no manner of notice ; but, returning to his former 
study, was soon absorbed in meditation, from which, however, 
he was again roused by the count. 

'^Friend," began the latter, " as such great wisdom appears 
to be contained in the book you read, may we be allowed to 
ask who those spirits are, and for what reason they thus infest 
the above mentioned castle.^" 

Pilip'im (after a long pause). None but the spirits them- 
selves dare resolve thee that question. 

Count, What, then, does your famous book of wisdom 
treat of 

Pilgrim. Of the manner in which spirits may be forcibly 
compelled to appear, and a full confession extorted from 
them 

Count, How happens it, then, that you have never essayed 
your art upon those which disturb the peace of the neighbor- 
ing village? 

Pilgtim. Because I have no wish, no interest in the case 

JAcutcnant. Well but, IVIr. Wiseacre, suppose that wc should 
make you an ofier of our purses ; might not money, perhaps 
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have cK>nid wcighl in persuading you to make a trial of your 
skill? 

Pilgrim, (in a violent rage). Mean sordid wretch ! begone 
can gold be deemed equivalent to wisdom. ^ 

Lieutenant, What, then, can purchase it.^ 

PilgHm. Nothing! Will your courage stand the test? 

[AetUenant, Were there any doubt of that, we should no 
have ventured to keep watch in a place so formidable. 

PUgiim. Well, then, watch one night more : precisely 
three quarters past eleven you will see me, to a certainty. 
Meanwhile, leave me to my meditations. 

The peremptory tone and manner in which he pronounced 
these words put it out of our power to disobey. — We retreated 
slowly to our carriage, looking back, almost every minute, at * 
the wonderful pilgrim, who instantly relapsed into his former 
study. The lieutenant, as he remounted his horse, proposed 
that we should return to the inn, and, putting off our departure 
lill the morrow, give the stranger the meeting at the time ap- 
pointed. 

Much as I disliked the project, it was in vain for me to raise 
objections : the curiosity of the count was wound up to the 
hi«Thcst pitch ; my consent, therefore, was rather extorted thaa 
obtained from me. 

Our landlord, on learning the cause of our return, was little 
better than distracted with joy ; for, exclusive of the profits he 
hoped to reap from another ghostly frolic, having been paid 
for more than double the value of his table, benches, &c. lost 
in our last expedition, his brain was next to turned with the 
marvellous relations our valliant companions gave of the ad- 
venture. Nothing was talked of, but how frightfully the spec- 
tres had appeared; how furiously they broke in upon us ; how 
they breathed fire and smoke through their nostrils ; with eyes 
flaming-red, as big as any pint basin» : notwithstanding all 
which, they had, they said, laid so manfully about them, that 
the whole infernal troop was forced to take a precipitate flight, 
and were, long before this, ten miles at least below the bottom 
of the Red Sea! Hence, we saw ourselves regarded, by the 
whole village, as beings of a superior order, and had enough 
to do to answer all the questions put to us by our admirers. 
This was highly pleasing to the lieutenant, who diverted him- 
self, the whole day, with practising upon the simplicity of these 
rustics ; and, I am firmly persuaded, told more fortunes in 
the course of six hours than many astrologers have an oppor- 
tunity of doing in the course of as many 'years. 

On the approach of night, we had a numerous army at com, 
mand, without being necessitated, as before, to beat up for vol- 
unteers ; young and old entreating us to permit them to bear 
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US company : they neither demanded pay nor provisions ; the 
baro honor of serving under us was, as they observed, morethau 
suflicient recompense. Company, however, was not what we 
nt present wanted ; not to mention that we had already but too 
well experienced what sort of dependance we ought to place 
upon their valor and assistiincc ; we dissembled, therefore, our 
,-» intentions ; but, finding even this ineffectual to answer our 
purpose, we were fain, in order to get rid of our troublesomo 
visitors, to pretend ourselves sleepy, and to order the straw to 
be got ready for our reception. 

About ten we stole away as privately as possible to the castle. 
On our arrival in the court, the lieutenant's servant lighted up 
the lamp we had brought with us ; after which we repaired 
to the hall, where, finding the benches wc had formerly erected 
for our accommodation still standing, we seated ourselves, and 
waited in anxious expectation the time appointed for meeting 
our unknown conductor. 

The lieutenant appeared doubtful whether the pilgrim might 
not fail of his appointment, and discovered evident symptoms of 
mistrust, that he had no other view in promising to meet us, 
than merely to sport with our credulity. But the count, who, 
from his youth, had always manifested a strong hankering after 
the marvellous, was so entirely prepossessed with the venerable 
appearance of the hoary-headed sage, that he was ready to 
pledge his honor for his punctuality. This gave birth to a cu- 
rious controversy between the lieutenant and the count, on 
the subject of supernatural agency ; the former ridiculing the 
whole system as visionary and preposterous, whilst the latter 
was firmly of opinion that, however exaggerated and disguised 
such accounts might be in the detail, the doctrine itself was 
founded in truth and experience. For my part, I cursed and 
damned the pilgrim most devoutly, and only wished that wc had 
never seen or given ourselves the least trouble about him. 

.In this manner did we endeavor to beguile the tedious hour 
of expectation. Before us lay our watches placed upon the 
table, to which our eyes almost momentarily reverted. The 
minute-hand had hardly pointed to three quaiters past eleven, 
wiien we plainly distinguished the tread of human footsteps 
across the passage. 

" You are perfectly right, my lord (quoth the lieutenant, ad- 
dressing himself to the count), our pilgrim is a mzm of honor." 
With these words he snatched up the lamp, and went to meet 
him. 

Our conductor had now reached the hall. His dress was 
much the same as when we first beheld him, excepting that on 
his head he wore a kind of turban, and carried his knapsack 
strapped about his shoulders. With slow and solemn steps ho 
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gnprc^hod thn plare where we were seated; then, suddenly 
sfoppmg short, beckonod with his hand for us to follow 4iirn. 
Wc oheyed, and, leaving the lieutenant's servant fast asleep, 
behind us, followed him to the stone staircase at the opposite . 
end of the hall. This we descended, and next traversed, « 

awful silence, the lonij winding passage to which it ledy till w 
came to the door of the vault, which the lieutenant had bu 
open on our first visit to the castle. 

Here our conductor ag'iin stopped short; took the lamp oi 
o||the hand of the lieutenant, and, viewing us attentively a._ 
round, with a stern, forbidding look, that seemed to presage 
. strange wonders, addressed us in a trembling tone of voice: 

'* I/»t awful silence seal your lips, nor dare 

T<» tempt that fiite which prudence bids l)eware; 
For know one word makes instant death your share." 

The impression which his speech made upon our minds may 
be niore easily imagined than described. We entered the 
vault, not without horror and reluctance; this time, however, 
we found the air of this subterraneous dungeon less noxious 
and pestilential than before, owing, probably, to the door hav- 
ing been left opon by the lieutenant, at the time it was forced, 
as related above. Our conductor, approaching th^ folding 
doors on the right-hand side, pushed back the large enormous 
bolts which guarded them with a degree of ease ttiat well might * 
create astonishment; then drawing forth from his bosom a pon- 
derous key of massy iron, fastened round his neck by a chain / ^ 
of the same metal, he thrice pronounced a word of mystic, but 4^ ' 
to us incomprehensible, meaning: 

-** And in tlie keyhole tun» 



l^iie intricate wards, and every bolt and bar 
UnfastRue: on a sudden, open fly. 
With iini)ctiiouü recoil and jarring sound. 
The infernal doors, and on tlicir hinges grate 
liarsh thunder.* * 

Horrible, beyond description, was the place into which we 
now entered. The form was circular, arched over with brick, 
nnd totally impervious to the smallest ray of light from without. 
Hollow sounded the ground beneath our feet, and every step 
we tonk re-echoed back distantly from the walls. Facing the 
entrance, appeared another pair of folding doors, secured with 
locks and bolts, more formidable than the former. 

A blue inconstant /lame, accompanied with a strong sulphur- 
ous smell that rendered the faculty of breathing extremely 
diflicult, whilst it enhanced the gloomy horror of the scene, 

4* 
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grndually discovered to our view the mouldering mo^ment3 
of ruin and decay Rotten coffins, human bones, ghostly 
skulls, shrouds, scutcheons, urns, and all the various symptoms 
ot* mtirtaüty, wore sren on every side. In the middle of the 
vault arose a I)fty hier, which supported a black leaden coffin, 
of unusual magnitude. Over it hung a lamp, dependant from 
a triple chain of iron. 

Our conductor uncovered his head; we fjllowed his exam- 
ple, and ranged ourselves, in awful silence, round the coffin, 
but still at such a distance, that we conl.l barely touch it - ^th 
outstretched arms. Then placing the lamp held in his hands 
upon the floor, the necromantic sage proceeded to untie his 
knapsack, from which, together with the book he was studying 
when we first set eyes upon him, he took out a magic wand« 
composed of three different pieces, which fastened together in 
one, by means of joints, like a fishing-rod, and a tin box filled 
with red sand. 

With this ho bestrewed the adjacent parts of the floor; and, 
having fastened his rod together, described therewith three 
magic circles, parallel at equal distances in the sand. The 
innermost was occupied by the exorcist; in the second stood 
the count, the lieutenant, and myself; the outermost being iefl 
empty, probably by way of defence, or to serve as a rampart, in 
case the evil spirits should think proper to meditate any sud- 
den attack upon us. Thus duly armed, intrenched, and forti- 
fied, accoi'ding to the demoniac system of tactics — (such of our 
readers as wish for a fuller account of this science, are respect- 
fully referred to the famous treatise. De Dizmonologiay publish- 
ed by that learned and pious scribe, Joannes B^dinus) — we 
held ourselves in readiness against the ghostly invasion. 

The sage, crossing his hands over his breast, stood for some 
minutes motionless as a statue, with his eyes directed towards 
heaven, or at least towards the ceiling of the vault. Suddenly, 
he appeared seized with violent convulsions ; the features of 
his countenance became distorted to a ghastly degree, his eyes 
began to roll, his brows knitted together, in a manner hideous 
to behold ; his teeth chattered in his head, his hair bristl-^d up 
like quills upon the fretful porcupine ; in short, every part of 
his body bore witness to the big feelings with which his heart 
seemed ready to burst. Words at length found their way, but 
in a language to us quite unintelligible. — They were pronoun- 
ced in a hollow tone of voice, and with surprising vehemence. 
He next opened the mystic book, and, with the same conti. lucd 
agitation of face and body, began to read in a kind of half whis- 
per ; the sweat all the time running down his face, as though 
the iron hand of death had seized upon him 
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The longer the sage, continued to read, the more terrible be- 
camPhis convulsions i^'iiliy at length, unable to contain himself, 
he flung the book out of his hand with great violence against 
the ground. Immediately the fury of his looks subsided, his 
eyes ceased to roll, and his whole frame became more compos- 
ed. With both his hands outstretched, and pointing with his 
wand to the coffin that lay before us, he again stood *motionlesil|_ 
as a statue. 

The sound of horns and trumpets, with which the whole 
^ric now began to shake, proclaimed the arrival of the mid- 
night hunters. Still the sage continued motionless. The noise 
drew nearer, and presently the troop rushed thundering into the 
court. Still the sage continued motionless. The next instant 
we heard thera rapidly descending the stone staircase. Inward 
horror seized upon us: but still the sage continued motionless. 
And now the tread of their feet resounded aloi^ the narrow 
winding passage that led to the vault next us. l^e sage, with 
a sudden motion turning himself round in his circle, waved his 
magic wand in the air, and all was silent in a moment. 

Thnce, with tremendous voice, the sage pronounced a mys- 
tic word of unknown import ; striking each time violently with 
his wand against the ground. Earth, heard the summons, and 
obeyed. A sudden flash of lightning shot trembling across the 
walls, whilst, thundering in our ears, was heard the dreadful 
subterraneous peal. All nature seemed convulsed ; rocked, 
as with an earthquake, shook the hollow vault ; our lamps, 
though well supplied with oil, refused to burn, and, ere the 
deep-mouthed thunder ceased to roll, we found ourselves sur- 
rounded with midnight darkness. 

Soon, however, a faint glimmering light began to diffuse itself 
from the centre of the vault, increasing every moment, till the 
place was sufficiently illuminated for us to distinguish the sur- 
rounding object. We now perceived, wiih horror and aston- 
ishment, that this light proceeded from the inside of the leaden 
coffin, the lid of which, gradually lifting up, apparently from 
some internal force, at length disclosed to view a human figure, 
pale and ghostly, clad in a flowing white garment, stained with 
blood. With wild disorder in her looks, she cast her hollow 
eyes around ; pushed back the long black tresses of hair, which, 
matted with gore, descended below her waist, and, baring her 
bosom, pointed to the gaping orifice of a deadly wound, inflict- 
ed beneath her left breast. Drops of blood still trickled from 
her pierced heart, and dreadfully resounded her groans from 
the vault. 

Approaching the other circle with a furious threatening mien, 
/ le soemed preparing to rush upon us. The sage stretched 
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forth his hand, struck thrice with his wand against ttie Aiagic 
boundary, and instantly the threatenyj^ form shrank badk. 

'* Who art thou?" demanded the apparition ; " and by what 
authority dare thy unhallowed steps profane the place where 
spirits uncrnbodicd seek repose?" 

"And who ait thou!" replied the sago sternly, and not the 
least daunted, '^ that darest disturb the peace of this ill-fated 
mansion?" 

" Nut II" howled she, in a lamentable piteous tone of voice; 
"not I, but the damned spirit of my husband! Bear witnf|^s, 
this accursed steef — displaying a bloody cagger in her right 
hand — bear witness, this deep wound, sti reeking with my 
gore ;" here she again pointed to her breas< — " 'tis he, and he 
alone, disturbs the peace of this whole village ; 'tis he that vi- 
olates even ray repose!" 

Tfie Sage, But wherefore? 

Spirit. No time was given for repentance: no friendly warn- 
ing bade me in haste secure my peace with heaven. Fearless, 
1 pressed the downy couch ; undreaded and unseen, the dark 
assassin dealt the murderous blow. Thus sent with all my sins 
unpardoned on my head, I suffer here, awhile, the torments of 
the purging flame. But double wrath pursues my murderer, 
whom tiic righteous Judge above has doomed to bear the pun- 
ishment due to his sins and mine! 

The Sage, Unhappy spirit! betake th)'self to rest. By the 
deep secrets of yon mystic book! by that dread power which hell 
itself controls! by all the terrors of the world unknown! I 
swear thy rest shall never, be disturbed! 

The spirit, making a low bow in token of gratitude, regained 
the coffin, where it presently disappeared under the lid, which 
now returned to its former place. The light that issued from 
the inside gradually died away, as the coffin closed, leaving us 
once more involved in thick impenetrable darkness. 

Petrified with horror and amazement, having neither will to 
stay nor power to move, we stood a long time senseless and 
immovable. 

At length a dreadful flash of lightning, bursting full in our 
faces, ran whizzing a long the walls, and louder than before 
rattled the hoarse rebellious thunder in our ears. Instanta- 
neously our lamps, «elf-lighted, began to burn again; whilst 
silence once more resumed its wonted empire around us. 

Our conductor hereupon, with great composure, gathered 
up the scattered contents of his knapsack, replaced it upon his 
shoulders, and beckoned, with his hand, for us to follow him. 
After carefully relocking the door, and pushing home the bohs, 
he drew forth from his pocket a piece of yellow pearchment, 
about six inches square, and inscribed with tho same kind of 
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characters as his book appeared to be written in. This he laid 
upon the wings of the folding doors, in such a manner that it 
covered both in equal proportions; then sealing it at the four 
corners with red wax, and a large iron seal, he again pro- 
nounced some short mystic sentences, and with his wand de- 
scribed the emblem of a cross from one end of the door to the 
other. 

We were now in the empty vault which we had before visit- 
ed on our first excursion to the castle. The sage, advancing 
to the opposite door on the left hand, repeated his mystic cere- 
monies. The lock soon yielded to his trusty key. We enter- 
ed. Our way led through another winding passage, arched 
over with brick like the former, but much wider and longer ; 
with this additional difference, that it had six or seven doors, 
all strongly secured on each side, besides a larger one of mas-' 
By iron, in which it terminated. 

This being likewise opened with great ease, we had next - to 
ascend a long flight of stone steps: at the top of which, anoth- 
er door, studded with enormous iron nails, presented itself. 
Here our conductor again stopped short, paused a while, and 
with great solemnity repeated his former injunctions respecting 
silence, although there seemed but little need for this precau- 
tion, not a single word having been exchanged between us all 
the time. 

The opening of this door was attended with much greater 
ceremony than any other. We likewise took notice that our 
conductor, for this purpose, made use of a different key than 
he had before employed ; a circumstance which seemed rather 
ominous to the lieutenant, as I could plainly perceive, by sev- 
eral significant looks which he cast both at the count and my- 
solf. We had however, gone too far to recede. A narrow 
passage, in which it was impossible to stand upright, conduct- 
ed us to an iron trap-^oos opening upon a second flight of steps. 
There we descended, and found ourselves in a gloomy dungeon 
of a considerable size ; dark as the shades of midnight, and 
damp as fhe falling dews, when Sol withdraws his cheering 
rays. Fronting the staircase, and on each side, appeared an- 
other formidable door. 

Advancing into the middle of this dismal place, the sage 
made a signal for us to range ourselves round him. Hereupon, 
the ground was bestrewed with red sand, in which he, as be- 
fore, described three magic circles with his wand, and, opening 
his books, began to read softly, with great agitation of body. 
Then throwing his book upon the ground, he waved his wa^d 
in air, turned himself round with surprising velocity, and thpice 
pronounced, with a loud and dreadful voice, the same mystic 
word which he had formely made use of. 
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Tlio whole duriiTCon instantly appeared on fire: the forked 
li£jhtnings, reverberating from the wall, flashed with dreadful 
iiiipL'luosity in our faces, succeeded with peals of thunder, that 
seemed to forebode the total dissolution of nature. Earth felt 
the potent shock, and trembled to its centre: all the doors of 
our prison flew open with a noise louder than the loudest thun- 
der: above us and around us shook the Gothic pile, threatening 
to overwhelm us beneath its ruins. At the same time, our 
lamp went out, and in its stead was seen a blue sulphureous 
flame hovering over the steps of the stone staircase, from 
whence it now began to roll itself down. Hollow groans, and 
the dismal clanking of chains, invaded our ears. Terror, be- 
yond the power of language to describe, laid hold of us. 

As the noise drew nearer, the sage placed himself with his 
face towards the stone staircase, and soon we saw, with horror 
inexpressible, a grim and ghastly figure, of uncommon magni- 
tude, descending down the steps. A double row of chains 
were fastened to his feet and hands, which, rattling at every 
step he took, grated harsh infernal thunder in our ears. His 
garment appeared as if it had been newly dipped in blood; his 
right eyeball was forced out of its socket, and the upper part 
of his skull was shattered to pieces. Thus, horrible to behold, 
he approached, with furious mien, the outer circles, foaming 
at the mouth, and grinding his teeth like the savage, fierce 
Hyrcanian tiger. The sa<ze stretched forth his wand, and with 
authoritative voice addressed the spectre: "Stay here, accur- 
sed wretch!" he said, " and tell mo who thou art.^" 

" A spirit of the damned!" replied the spectre, trembling. 

Sao^e. Hell, then, is fittest for thee! What business brings 
thee hither? 

Spirit. To seek deliverance from its flames. 

Sage. On what conditions hopest thou to attain this.^ 

Spirit. None, none, alas! except my wife's forgiveness. 

Sage. Is that thy only hope ? Then back to hell — back to 
thy proper punishment — Away! fly! fly with thy infernal troop; 
nor ever more presume to violate the peace of this neighbor- 
hood. Behold yon mystic book, and tremble! 

At these words the sage pointed to the opposite door of the 
dungeon: reluctantly the spe<^tre bowed submission, and re- 
treated. Instantly the vault appeared the second time in flames. 
Louder and more awful roared the thunder: all the doors fell 
to with horrible recoil: dreadful groans resounded in our ears: 
frightful apparitions ghded along the walls, which, shaking with 
the deep-mouthed thunder, threatened us with immediate de- 
struction. 

A scene like this might well strike terror into the stoutest 
hear^ "Ye remained a long time in a state of stupefactiony 
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from which we however gradually recovered, as the lightnings 
reased to flash, and hoarse rebellious thunder abated its fury. 
The blue sulphureous flame no longer rolled itself down t 
stone staircase; darkness worse than Egyptian enveloped 
around, hideous gro^in^ind lamentations rendering the gloori.j 
silence of the place njjKf more awful and tremendous. 

These likewise gradually dying away, we were, if possible, 
Btill more terrified and alarmed by the hoarse music of the 
winding horn, and the dashing of horses' hoofs, which now re- 
sounded dreadfully in the echoing air. Roused by the well- 
known sound, from the state of insensibility in which we lay, 
we discoverd with horror our hopeless situation. Bewildered 
in a gloomy subteraneous dungeon, surrounded with impenetra- 
ble darkness, and nearly suffocated with a stong sulphureour 
vapor that pervaded the place, it tended not a little to aggra 
vate the horror of the scene, that each of us, ignorant of the 
presence of the rest, supposed himself deserted and alone. 
Loner time was it before I could recover sufficient fortitude to 
grope about me ; nor was I less perplexed which way to steer 
my doubtful course, than the mariner that tosses without com- 
pass on the boundless deep, whilst night invests the pole, and 
not a star is seen in the spacious firmament of heaven. 

In this uncertainty I felt myself suddenly seized by the 
hand. Reason had not yet resumed her empire over my mind; 
my imagination was still too much heated with the strange 
scenes I had just witnessed, to form any cool deliberation; and 
fancying myself actually under the influence of enchantment, 
I started back with a fearful shriek, not less appalled than 
if the grisly king of terrors himself had laid his icy hand upon 
me! 

" Don't be alarmed," exclaimed the well-known voice of 
the lieutenant; and instantly my fears fell, like a heavy stone, 
from my heart. At the same time, I had the pleasure to hear 
the count speak. We presently joined him, and, holding f^st, 
by the skirts of our coats, that we might not be separated again/ 
endeavored to grope our way to the staircase. 

In this design, aller many fruitless attempts, we had at length 
the good fortune to succeed. Never did panting lover mount 
the staircase leading to the apartment of his mistress with 
greater alacrity than we displayed in climbing up these steps. 
Jiut how shall I express the horror and disappointment we ex- 
perienced on finding the trap-door fastened against us? The 
lieutenant, who on this as on all other occasions acted as our 
leader, after communicating this unwelcome intelligence, pro- 
posed that, instead of giving ourselves up for lost, we should 
try our united strength in forcing it open. Every nerve, ac- 
cordingly^ was strained to accomplish a purpose so devoutly 
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to be wisliod, but nil in vnin ; — the door defied our utmost of« 
torts. 

i>in.'ill\' u?isiicrop>^ful were we in our endeavors to make 
ourst I .T;^ lirr.rd by fhc lieutenant's servant, whom we had loll 
fast aslr( [) in t!K; hatl on tho arrival oi^ thepilgrim, as related 
I.M'lorf». hi v?iin did wc exalt our voi(#(^ful our \cry throats 
were hoarsi' wirli I>a\\lin<^: in vain did ccIio repeat his nanie, 
in lon<r rcitoratt d peals, through the spacious untenanted 
apnitMK Ills: in Viin« with hands and knees, did wc strike 
a::ainst Ui»* ir»n (l();)r, tili tho blood began to trickle down with 
thf* "hlow.-: — :io j>' casing sound of human footsteps saluted our 
lon^in:jj ciirs. 

'' .1 )(nci' tiskf^ the lazy rascal !" — exclaimed the lieutenant, 
tired with th<' diHiblu tatigue of bawling and thumping against 
the (I'O;- — '' 1 (jucstioa whether the last trump itself would be 
powerlhi nujii^li to arouse him ; and we may fairly roar our 
iniufs ont at this rate, without doing any manner of good. 
Kathcr lot us sit do.vn upon these steps, and listen till he be- 
gins to walk ab'jnt in search of us, as no doubt ho will do when 
ho awaki.'s, jind linds us missing " 

'ihis advice was immediately put in execution ; though, for 
my own part, I must acknowledge that I had little hope of ever 
soeiui.^ the servant again. 1 judged it, however, prudent to 
conceal as much as possible my suspicions, and the lieutenant, 
likewise dissom!)ling his anxiety, began to discourse upon the 
strange scenes we had just witnessed ; but, in spite of his ut- 
most efiorl.-*, v/as not able to assume his wonted gaiety and un- 
concern. The count and myself made little or no reply, 
our thoughts being too much engrossed with the probable dan- 
ger of our present situation: the lieutenant soon found it im- 
possible to disguise his apprehensions any longer ; and in this 
miserable state of horror and alarm we continued, as nearly 88 
1 can guess, upwards of an hour, without exchanging a single 
word. Nothing but the gentle breath of respiration disturbed 
the 'gloomy silence that reigned around. 

''^^hus things continued, till the natural impetuosity of the 
IXOtitcnant conld contain itself no longer ; wherefore, making 
a fresh attempt to engage us in conversation, he demandea, 
whetJKir we were all in a league with his servant, and were 
sleeping for a wager? But though the agitation of our minds 
eliectually repulsed the most distant advances of sleep, we 
were equally incapable of joining in discourse, and, urged by 
that strong propensity in human nature which renders man a 
genuine IJeautontimoroumcnos* and inclines the mind to take a 

* Tlie name given to one of Ternnre's plnye. The word u originnlly Greek» aed 
■iguidcB H 8c{f -tormentor. 
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strange delight m tormenting itself, and brooding over its mis- 
forfunes and calamities, we still remained silertt for nearly two 
hours longer, feasting our troubled thoughts with ideal and an- 
ticipated sorrows, 4. ^ -: 

'' Damn me, if I hold it out any longer!" exclaimed the 
lieutenant, in a kind of lErenzy, " that cursed rascal of mine 
can never sleep at such a devil of a rate as this. But were ho 
even as fast as our great grandfather Adam when his precious 
rib was taken from his side, I think I'll manage to open his 
eves for him." 



With these words he began to stamp and roar, as though 
his design had actually been nothing less than to anticipate the 
day of general resurrection. The count and myself, seconding 
him with might and main in his pious intentions, johied lustily 
in the rough chorus — ^but all to no purpose ; no answer was 
returned — no tread of footsteps could be heard. Exhausted 
with fatigue, we were fain to desist ; and, once more seating 
ourselves upon the stone steps, our patience was again put 
to the test, in wating till the servant should think proper to 
awake. 

After two or three hours spent in fruitless expectation — 

" I should be very sorry, gentlemen," began the lieutenant, 
addressing us in a firm indignant tone of voice, ^' to torture 
either yon or myself with groundless apprehensions. But, 
from the complexion of circumstances, our destruction in this 
dismal dungeon appears inevitable. As men, however, who 
have nothing worse than what already awaits us to dread, let 
us borrow hope and courage from despair ; and rather let ns 
perish in a bold attempt to regain our liberty, than calmly sub- 
mit to a lingering death, which resolution and perseverance 
may still, perhaps, enable us to escape. Though this proud 
door defies our utmost and united efforts, some other opening 
may, perhaps, be found ; at least, the chance, at any rate, is 
worth the trial." 

Without waiting for our reply, the lieutenant began to de- 
scend the steps. We followed his example, and returned to 
the dismal dungeon from which we sought to escape. Each 
taking a different direction, we groped about in quest of some 
friendly avenue that might afford us egress. 

In any other situation, the whimsical manner in which we 
frequently met together might well have excited our risibility. 
Sometimes we laid hold of each other by the feet and hands, 
or, running foul, came tumbling to the ground together. At 
other times, our noses met in rnde contact with the opposing 
walls, or our shins were kicked bloody against the loose bricks, 
and iiibbish that lay scattered up and down the place. Bat 

1 
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all niir pfn)rfs proved abortive. Faint and exhausted, I at 
Iniatli stiM'tclKul myself out upon the ground, and, more con- 
r**rn«'<l aboui tho safety of the count than my own, bejjjan to 
hr.ul my sol f with btUer reproaciitis, for having, through my 
iii<iis(M<(?t compliance, precipitated my pupil into inevitable 
ruin ami (h'struotion, — into tho necessity of dying a lingering 
deatii ill a subttMraueous dungeon. 

3I«an\\hiio that 1 was indulging these disagreeable reflec- 
tions, the lieutenant and count continued their researches, as I 
could easily distif>:xuish by thc> sound of their feet, which echo- 
p<l dreadiully throi>^h tho dismal vault. IVeither of them spoke 
u word, hut groped about, for some time, in gloomy and pro- 
found silence. At l<Migth, the steps of one of my unhappy com- 
rades ceased to be heard. 

** Where are you both?" cried the lieutenant, greatly agitated 
and alarmed. 

"For my part, I am here," was the reply ; — " but where, 
pray, is the count?" 

VVc both joined ki calling afler him, and roared out at least 
as loud and lustily as we had done some hours before in search 
of the lieutenant's servant. The count, however, returned no 
manner of answer. My fears and apprehensions for his safety 
were now doubly increased ; — 1 was in a condition little shor* 
of positive distraction. Suddenly a hollow rattling noise was 
heard at some distance, and instantly a faint glimmering light 
be<»an to ditTuse itself in the corner of our dungeon. 

Transported with this discovery, the lieutenant and myself 
directed our steps towards the place from whence the light 
seemed to proceed. We found, to our unspeakable joy, one 
of the iron doors of our prison open, through which we entered 
into a long passage, arched over with brick, at the extremity 
of which, at a considerable distance, appeared the welcome 
lii^ht of day. This passage led us by a gradual descent to a 
sho:t flight of steps, opening into a spacious apartment, the 
flooring of which was broken through near the entrance ; and 
through this aperture it was that the light issued. Looking 
down in hopes of making fresh discoveries, we saw with horror 
the count stretched at full length upon a heap of mouldering 
straw, to all appearance lifeless and insensible. 

The height from which he had tumbled might be about four- 
teen leet, but, had it been double that number, I should not 
have hesitated a moment in jumping after him. The lieutenant 
followed my example, and, seizing the count by the arms, we 
bcijan to shake him lustily with might and main, till he discov- 
ered symtoms of remaining life. Our joint endeavors soon 
restored him tc a perfect possession of his faculties ; when it 
•»•)p»\' •' -i that, the fright excepted, he had sustained no materi- 
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al iujury. From his relation we learnt, that having accidrntall/ 
proped his way to the do.ir on the left hand, and finding it 
yield to his push (most probably the lock had failed to fly back, 
i^ the time when the doors^ of the dungeon shut upon us, as 
related before), he continued to descend the passage, till, falliJlg 
from the staircase upon the floor of the apartment to which'-:it 
led, the rotten boards, not able to sustain his weight, hiid 
broken under him, and thereby precipitated him into the placcf^,-- 
where we now found him. 

This place, from its present appearance, had most probably . 
been used in former times for a stable. It had two round win- 
dows in the wall, secured with iron gratings, through which the 
light could barely find admission. We perceived a wooden 
door in one corner, against which we pushed with our united 
eflbrts, and presently the rotten boards fell tumbling in pieces 
at our feet. 

A hollow subterraneous passage conducted us by a gradual 
ascent to a trap-door, which opened into the garden at the back 
of the castle. Our joy at once more beholding the welcome 
face of day is beyond the power of language to describe ; we 
embraced each other with the most transporting ardor, and mu- 
tual congratulations on our narrow escape from the jaws of 
death ; and, being already sufficiently acquainted with the walks 
of the garden, which we explored on our first visit to the castle, 
we easily regained the hall, where we had left the lieutenant's, 
servant fast asleep the preceding night. Table and benches 
were still standing, but no signs of John could we possibly dis- 
cover. 

" The fellow, no doubt has made his escape to the inn!" was 
the lieutenant's opinion, after we had in vain made every apart- 
ment of the castle echo with his name. We accordingly post- 
ed back to the inn, thanking God that he had not punished our 
curiosity more severely, as we took our leave of the haunted 
castle. 

On our arrival at the inn, we found our landlord encompas- 
sed with a whole troop of the inhabitants of the village, who it 
secms^ had come to inquire after us ; the ghosts having made 
such a horrible uproar in the place the preceding night, that 
they all, with one accord, gave us up for lost, and almost dread- 
ed to inquire after our fate. Great, therefore, was their aston- 
ishment at seeing us enter so suddenly into their midst. Ev- 
ery one, as with common consent, put his hand to his hat, and 
reverently bade us welcome, falling foul upon us, at the same 
time, with an infinite multitude of questions relative to last 
night's adventures. This time, however, the lieutenant had 
little inclination to diveit himself with practising upon their 
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pi m pi i city : his answers were short and unsatisfactory: turning 
round to the landhird, he endeavored to put an end to their im- 
pertinence by inquiring after his servant. 

'' I have seen nothing of him since yesterday," was the re- 
ply. 
'" Are the horses safer" demanded the lieutenant. 

*' As safe and well as good stabling and the best of corn can 
make thcin: it is hardly ten- minutes since I fed them myself" 
With a look tliat sufficiently indicated his surprise and embar- 
rassment, the lieutennant regarded us steadfastly all round ; 
then addressing himself to the peasants, he offered them a 
handsome reward to explore the neighborhood in search of his 
servant. Every one testified his readiness to serve him, and 
eagerly sat out in the pursuit ; but, after a long and fruitless 
search, they all returned with the unwelcome intelligence, that 
no traces of him were to be found. 

As we had no hopes of seeing the lost fugitive any more, 
and were by no means willing to repeat our visits to the haunted 
castle, we resolved to pur^o our journey immediately after 
dinner, and accordingly gave the necessary orders for our de- 
parture. At parting, our landlord and the peasants could not 
refrain from tears, so much were they prepossessed in our fa- 
vor ; we made them a decent present to drink our healths, and 
set off with the good wishes of the whole neighborhood. 

The lieutenant being better acquainted with the Black For 
est than ourselves, undertook to lead the way: we followed his 
guidance, and soon cleared this terrible desert, without meeting 
with any fresh adventures. The following evening he took his 
leave of us, being in haste to rejoin the party to which he be- 
longed. We parted with the utmost reluctance, and with mu- 
tual assurances of friendship and esteem. As he gave us his 
hand, " Accept, gentlemen (he began), my sincerest thanks 
for your faithful assistance and co-operation in encountering 
the most dreadful adventure I ever yet had occasion to experi- 
ence in the whole course of my life. Should I ever be so for- 
tunate as to obtain any further light respecting this intricate 
affair (and you may rest assured that I will exert my utmost 
endeavors to obtain satisfactory information, at some future 
period), I shall consider it my duty to communicate the partic- 
ulars to you. On your side I request the same, in case you 
should be beforehand with me in your discoveries: meanwhile, 
accept of my best wishes, and whenever you call to mind the 
twenty -third of September, 1750, let the Danish lieutenant 
have a place likewise in your remembrance." 

Founded on fact, and sanctioned by experience, it is to be 
hoped that this history will meet with a more favorable ecep- 
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tion than exploded romances of giants and enchanters, than 
fairy tales or Persian fables ; which, by being destitute of 
probability as well as truth^ must prove insipid and disgusting 
to every reader of sentiment and taste/ For, if any thing can 
give greater interest to a narrative, it is the conviction that suioh 
things have actually occurred. 



• * 



THE FLYING DUTCHMAN. 



Our ship, after touching at the Cape, went out again, and 
Boon losing sight of the Tahic Mountain, began to be assailed 
by the impetuous attacks of the sea, which is well known to be 
more formidable there than in most parts of the known ocean. 
The day had grown dull and jiazy, and the breeze, which had 
formerly blown fresh, now sometimes subsided almost entirely, 
and then recovering its strength, for a short time, and changing 
its direction, blew with temporary violence, and died away again, 
as if exercising a melancholy caprice. A heavy swell began to 
come from the south-east. Our sails flapped against the masts, 
and the ship rolled from side to side, as heavily as if she had 
been water-logged. There was so little wind that she would 
not steer. 

At two P. M. we had a squall, accompanied by thunder and 
rain. The seamen, growing restless, looked anxiously a-head. 
They said we would have a dirty night of it, and that it would 
not be worth while to turn into their hammocks. As the sec- 
ond mate was describing a gale he had encQuntered off Cape 
Race, Newfoundland, we were suddenly taken all a-back~, and 
the blast came upon us furiously. We continued to scud under 
a double reefed mainsail and foretop-sail till dusk ; but, as the 
sea ran high, the Captain thought it safest to bring her to. — 
The watch on deck consisted of four men, one of whom was 
appointed to keep a look-out a-head, for ^lie weather was so 
hazy, that we could not see two cables' length from the bows. — 
This man, whose name was Tom Willis, went frequently to the 
bows, as if to observe something ; and when the others called 
to him, inquiring what he was looking at, he would give no def- 
inite answer. They therefore went also to the bows, and ap- 
peared startled, and at first said nothing ; but presently one of 
them cried, " William, go call the v/atch." 

The seamen, having been «isleep in their hammocks, murmur- 
ed at this unreasonable summons, and called to know how it 
looked upon deck. To which Tom Willis replied, ** Come up 
and see. What we are minding is not on deck, but a-head." 

On hearing this, they ran up without putting on their jackets, 
«nd when they came to the bows, there was a whispering. 

^"*- if them asked, *^ Where is she ? I do not see her." 
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To which another replied, " The last flash of lightning showed 
there was not a reef in one of her sails ; but we, who know 
her history, know that all her canvas will never carry her into 
port." 

By this time the talliiBg of the seamen had ht^'ught some of 
the passengers on deck. They could see nothing, however, for 
the ship was surrounded by thick darkness, and by the noise of 
tiie dashing waters, and the seamen evaded the questions that 
were put to them. 

At this juncture the chaplain came on deck. He was a man 
of grave and modest demeanour, aod ^as much liked i^nong 
the seamen, who called him Gentle «eorge. He overheard one 
of the men asking another, **lf he had ever seen the Flying 
Dutchman before, and if he knew the story about her ?" To 
which the other replied, ^' I havctfieard of her beating about in 
these seas. What is the reason she never reaches port J|L 

The first speaker replied, " They give different reasonRor it^ 
but my story is this : ^ She was an Amsterdam vessel^ .and 
sailed from that port seventy years ago. Her master's name 
was Vanderdecken. He was a stanch seaman, and would have 
his own way, in spite of the devil. For all that, never a sailor 
uoder him had reason to complain ; though how it is on board 
with them itow, nobody knows. The story is this : that in 
doubling the Cape, they were a long day trying to weather the 
Table Bay, which we saw this morning. However, the wind 
beaded them, and went against them more and more, and Van- 
derdecken walked the deck, swearing at the wind. Just after 
sunset, a vessel spoke him, asking if he did not mean to go 
into the bay that night. Vanderdecken replied, * May I be 

eternally d d if I do, though I should beat about here till 

the day of judgment !' And to be sure, Vanderdecken never 
did go into that bay ; for it is believed that he continues to beat 
about in these seas still, and will do so long enough. This ves- 
sel is never seen but with foul weather along with her.' " 

To which another replied, *' We must keep clear of her. — 
They say that her Captain mans his jolly boat, when a vessel 
comes in sight, and tries hard to get along-side, to put letters on 
board, but no good comes to them who have communication 
with him. 

Tom Willis said, '^ There is such a sea between us at present, 
as should keep us saifi from such visits." 

To which the otlMT answ£red ; <' We cannot trust to that if 
Vanderdecken se^dltout his men." 

Some of this cäbvereation having been overheard by the pas- 
pf'iigors, there was aijonimotion among them. In the mean time, 
the noise of the waYitf agtynst the vessel could scarcely be dis- 
tintruished from the Sounds of the distant thunder. The wind 
bad extinguished theB|bt in the binnacle, where the compasi 
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was, and no one could lell wliich way the ebip's head lay. The 
passengers were afraid to jisk questionB, lest ther should aug- 
ment the secret eensalion of fear which chilled e^ry heart, or 
learn any more than they already knew. For while (hey aitti- 
bated tbcir agitation of mini] to the staiK of the weather, it was 
Buthciently perceptible that their alarms also arose from a cauBe 
which tliey did not acknowledge. 

The lamp at the binnacle being re-lighted, they perceived 
thnt the ship lay closer to the wind than she had hitherto done, 
and the spirila of the passengers were somewhat revived. 

Nevertheless, neither 'th6 tempestuous state of the almoft- 
phere not the thunder haS ceased ; and soon a vivid flash of 
lightning showed the waves tumbling around, and, in the di^ 
tance, the Flying Dutchman scudding furiously before the wind, 
under a press of canvas. THb sight was but momentary, bat 
it wuuufiicient to remove all doubt from the minds of the pa»- 
Besg^K One of the men cried aloud, " There she goes, top- 
galionte and all." 

The chaplain had brought up his prayer-book, in order Ihrt 
he might draw from thence something to fortify and tranquilize 
tbe minds of the rest. Therefore, taking his scat near the bin- 
nacle, so that the light shone upon the white leaves of the book, 
be, in k solemn tone, read out the service for those distressed 
at sea. Tfie sailors stood round with folded arms, aiid looked 
as if they thought it would be of little use. But this served to 
occupy the attention of those on deck for a while. 

In the mean time, the flashes of lighfiiing becoming less vivid, 
Bhowed notbmg else, far or near, but the billows waltefiae 
round the vessel. The sailors seemed to think that they had 
not yet seen the worst, but confined their remarks and progaos- 
tieations to their own circle. 

At Ibis time, tbe Captain, who had hitherto remained in hu 
birth, came on decti, and with a gay and unconcerned oir in- 
quired what was tbe cause of the general dread. He said h# 
thought they had already seen (he worst of the weather, atul 
wondered that his men had raised such a hubbub abant , a of ' 
full of wind. Mention being made of the Flying DutohitiaEi. 
the Captain laughed. He said, " he would like very mao. 
to see any vessel carrying top-gallant sails in such a Dijihti 
for it would be a eight worth loolting at. 'L The chapluiu, taking 
him by one of the buttons of his coat, ^^khim aside^ and ap> 
peared to enter into serious conversdlio^^^Bfcim. 

While they were talking together, thcd^HBi was heard In 
say, " Lot us look to our own ship, nnilä^^d such tliitina;" 
and accordingly, be sent a man oloA, ttflBe if all waS rislit 
about tbe foie-topaail yard, which woB c^^g the must wilu 1. 

voB Tom Willis who went up ; an(l when he came down, he 
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said that all was tight, and that he hoped it would soon be 
clearer ; and that they would see no more of what they were 
most afraid dt 

The Captain and first mate were heard laughing loudly to- 
gcthcF, while the chaplain observed, that it would be better co 
repress such unseasonable gaiety. The second mate, a native 
of Scotland, whose name was Duncan Saunderson, having at- 
tended one of the university classes at Aberdeen, thought him- 
self too wise to believe all that the sailors said, and took part jF 

with the Captain. He jestingly told Tom Willis to borrow his Jtl^ 
grandam's spectacles the next time he was sent to keep a look- 
out a-hcad. Tom walked sulkily away, muttering that he would 
nevertheless trust to his own eyes till morning, ai^accordingly 
took his station at the bow, and appeared to watolRis attentive- 
ly as before. 

The sound of talking soon ceased, for many returned to their 
births, and we heard nothing but the clanking pf ropes upon the 
masts, and the bursting of the billows a-head, as the vessel suc- 
cessively took the sects. 

But after a considerable interval of darkness, gleams of light- • 

ning began to re-appear. Tom Willis suddenly called oat^ 
^* Vanderdecken, again ! Vanderdecken, again ! I- i66 thell 
letting down a boat." ♦ * 

AH who were on deck ran to the bows. The next ^ flash of 
lightning shone far and wide over the raging sea, and showed 
U3 not only the Flying Dutchman at a distance, but also a boat 
coming from her with four men. The boat was within two ca- 
bles' length of our ship's side. 

The man who first saw her ran to the Captain, and asked 
whether they should hail her or not. The Captain, walking 
about in great agitation, made no reply. The first mate cried, 
** Who's going to heave a rope to that boat ?'* The men looked 
at each other, without offering to do any thing. The boat had 
come very near the chains, when Tom Willis caUed out, * What 
do you want ? or what devil has blown you here in such weather?' 
A piercing voice from the boat replied in English, ^^ We want 
to speak with your Captain." The Captain took no notice of 
this, and Y anderdeck en's boat having come close along side, 
one of the men came upon deck, and appeared like a fatigued 
and weather-beaten seaman, holding some letters in his hand. 

Our sailors all drew back. The chaplain, however, looking . 
steadfastly upon him, went forward a few steps, and asked, 
^' What is the purpose of this visit ?" 

The stranger replied, " We have long been kept here by foul 
weather, and Vanderdecken wishes to send these letters to his 
friends, in Europe." 

Our Captain now came forward, and said as firmly as he 
could, ^' I wish Vanderdecken would put his letters on board of 
any other vessel rather thao siine." 
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Thfi «Iranger replied, " We liave tried many a ship, but most 
«f liiciti wfuBo our iotteris." 

Upitn- which, Tom Willia muttered, " It will be Seat for us if 
wc da the same, for Ihey eay there is sometimes a einkfng 
wpidht in your paper." 

The stranger look no tiolice of this, but asked where yn were 
fioni. On being told that we were from Portsmouth, h« ttiil, 
as if with strong feeling, " Would that you IiaJ rather bfiea 
frnrn Amsterdam I Oh timl wc saw it again ! — we must eec our 
firicnrls ajrnin." When ho uttered these words, the men who 
were in the tii>at below wrung their hands, and cried in n pier* 
ring tone, in Dutch, " Oh Inal wo saw it again I We fcnvo 
been long Ikru beating obout : but we must see onr itievdt 
Bgnin !" ™ 

Thc^ chaplnin asked the slrnnger, " How long have you bMn 
aL BOB ?" 

He replied, " \fe have lost out count ; for our ulniamiclc 
wae blown overboard. Our ship, you see, is there still ; »o 
why should you ask how long we have been at sea ? for Tao- 
derdecken only wishes to write home and comfort his fricoda." 

To which the chaplain replied, " Your letters, 1 fear would 
be of no^ae in Amsterdam, even if they were delivered, for Ibe 
pArsoHH faiwhom they were addressed are probably no longer to 
W found fnere, except under very ancient green turf in the 
okurch-yard." 

Tke unwelcome stranger then wrung his hands, and appeared 
to w««p ; and rephed, " It is impossible. We cannot belie«« 
you. We have been long driving about here, but country nor 
relations cannot be so easily forgotten. There is not a rain- 
drop in the air but feels itself kindred to all the reet, and they 
fall bock into the sea to meet with each other again. How, 
then, can kindred blood be made to forget where it came from ^ 
Even our bodies are part of the ground of Holland ; and Vnn- 
derdecken says, if he once were come to Amsterdam, he would 
rather be changed into a stone post, well tixed into the ground, 
than leave ii again, if that were to die elsewhere. Bui In the 
mean time, we only ask you to lake these letters." 

The chaplain, looking at him with astonishment, aaid, " Tfala 
is the insanity of natural affection, which rebels against all 
measures of time and distance." 

The stranger continued, " Here is a letter from ourMCAod 
mate, to his dear and only remaining friend, his unclej the mer> 
chant who lives in the second house on Slu nek en, Yacht Quay." 

He held forth the letter, but no one would approach to lalto it. 

Tom Willis raised his voice and said, "One of our men, hero, 
aaya that he was in Amsterdam last summer, and he knows tb% 
certain that the alreet called Stuncken Yacht Quay was |>ull«il ' 
^WD sixly veara ego, aod now there ia only a large cbarcli ■! 
iliat place " . 
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The man from the Flying Dutchman said, <' It is impossible ; 
«re cannot believe you. Here is another letter from myself^ 
in which I have sent a bank-note to my dear sister, to buy some 
gallant lace, to make her a high head-dress." 

Tom Willis hearing this, said, '' It is most likely that her head 
DOW lies under a tombstone, which will outlast all the chacges 
of the fashion. But on what house is your bank-note ?" 

The stranger replied, " On the house of Vanderbrucker and 
Company." 

The man of whom Tom Willis had spoken said, '^ I guess 
there will now be some discount upon it, for that banking-bouse 
was gone to destruction ^forty years ago ; and Vanderbrucker 
was afterwards missing. But to remember these things is like 
raking up the bottom of an old canal." 

The stranger called out passionately, ^^ It is impossible — we 
cannot believe it ! It is cruel to say such things to people ivi 
our condition. There is a letter from our captain himself, to his 
much beloved and faithful wife, whom he left at a pleasant sum- 
mer dwelling, on the border of the Haarlemer Mer. She 
promised to have the house beautifully painted and gilded before 
he came back, and to get a new set of looking glasses for the 
principal chamber, that she might see as many images of Van« 
derdccken as if she had six husbands at once." 

The man replied, ^' There has been time enough (or her to 
have had six husbands since then ; but were she alive still, 
there is no fear that Yanderdecken would ever get home to dis- 
turb hfir." 

On hearing this, the stranger again shed tears, and said, if 
they would not take the letters, he would leave them ; and 
looking round, he offered the parcel to the captain, chaplain, and 
to the rest of the crew successively : but each drew back as it 
was offered, and put his hands, behind his back. He then laid 
the letters upon the dock, and placed upon them a piece of iron, 
which was lying near, to prevent them from being blown away. 
Having done this, he swung himself over the gang-way, and 
went into the boat. 

Wc heard the others speak to him, but the rise of a sudden 
squall prevented us from distinguishing his reply. The boat 
was seen to quit the ship^s side, and, in a few moments, there 
wore no more traces of her than if she had never been there.— 
'I'he sailors rubbed their eyes, as if doubting what they had 
witnessed ; but the parcel still lay upon the deck, and proved 
the reality of all that had passed. 

Duncan Suunderson, the Scotch mate, asked the captain if 
he should take them up, and put them in the letter-bag ? Re- 
ceiving no reply, he would have lifted them if it had not been 
for Tom Willis, who pulled hirn back^ Baying that nobody should 
touch them. 
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In the mean time, the captain went down to the cabin^ and 
the chaplain having followed him, found him at his bottle-case, 
pmiring out a large dram of brandy. The captain, although 
somewhat disconcerted, immediat'jly offered the glass to him^ 
saying, ** Here, Charters, is what is good in a cold night." The 
chaplain declined drinking any thing, and the captain having 
swallowed the bumper, they both returned to the deck, where 
they found the seamen giving their opinions concerning what 
s^hould be done with the letters. Tom Willis proposed to pick 
them up on a harpoon, and throw it overboard. 

Another speaker said, " I have always heard it asserted, that 
it is neither safe to accept them voluntarily, nor, when they are 
left, to throw them out of the ship." 

" Let no one touch them," said the carpenter. " The way 
to do with these letters from the Flying Dutchman is to case 
them upon deck, by nailing boards over them, so that if he sends 
back for them, they are still there to give him.'' 

The carpenter went to fetch his tools. During his absence 
the ship gave so violent a pitch, that the piece of iron slid off 
the letters, and they were whirled overboard by the wind, like 
birds of evil omen whirling through the air. There was a cry of 
joy among the sailors, and they ascribed the favourable change 
which soon took place in the weather to our having got quit of 
Vanderdecken. We soon got under weigh again. The night 
watch being set, the rest of the crew retired to their birthi . 
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About three years since, after a short residence in Mexico, I 
embarked for Guayaquil, in order to visit from thence the cele- 
brated moiAains of Quito. On arriving at Guayaquil, I found 
there two travellers, who were preparing to take the same route. 
These were Capt. Wharton, an English naval officer; andayoung 
midshipman, named Lincoln. The frigate which Wharton com- 
manded had suffered considerably in her voyage through the 
South Seas ; and as it was now undergoing the necessary re- 
pairs, Wharton resolved to devote some of his leisure time to 
visiting the forests and mountains of Quito. It was quickly 
agreed that we should make the journey together. I found 
Wharton a frank and open-hearted man ; and his young favor- 
ite, Lincoln, a youth of eighteen, had a handsome sun-burnt 
countenance, with an expression of determined bravery. 

We set out on a fine clear morning, attended by my hunts- 
man, Frank, and two Indians, as guides. On beginning to as 
cend the mountain, the scenery became more enchanting at 
every step. The mighty Andes, like a vast amphitheatre, cov- 
ered to their summits with gigantic forests, towered aloft \ the 
snow-crested Chimborazo reared its proud front ; the terrific 
Cotopaxi sent forth volumes of smoke and flame ; and innumer- 
able other mountains, branching from the far-spreading Cordil- 
leras, faded away in the distance. With an involuntary shud- 
der, I entered the narrow path that leads into the magnificent 
forest. The monkies leaped from branch to branch ; the paro- 
quets chattered incessantly ; and the eagles, from amidst the 
tall cypresses where they had built their nests, sent down a wild 
cry. The farther we advanced, new objects presented thcm- 
*jelves on every side : the stately palms, with their broad sword- 
uKo lc*aves ; the singular soap-tree ; the splendid mongolia ; 
the tall wax tree, and the evergreen oak, reared themselves 
proudly over the orange groves, with whose fragrance was 
blended the aromatic perfume of the vanilla. 

Towards evening, our guides began to quicken their pace, 

and we hastened after them. Ina short time, they uttered a 

shout of- joy, of which we quickly discovered the cause. By 

'•the light of a large fire, which was kindled in an open space of 

*he forest, we descried a little Indian village, consisting of sev- 

6 
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eral huts ereotea on trunks of trees, ar-d to which were append 
ctl ladders of racds. The Indian who was employed in replen« 
isliing the iirc, answered the cry of our guides in a similar tone; 
and, afler a sliort conference, we were conducted into one of 
the huts, where wc passed the night. 

Karly in the morning, we again resumed our way through the 
Jd^p shade of the forest, and in due time stopped to enjoy a re- 
)ast under a broad-leaved palm. Suddenly, onoof the Indians 
motioned us to be silent, and bending his ear to the ground, ap- 
peared to be listening to some sound, which, however, was un- 
heard by us. Wc paused, and attentively watched his motions. 
In a few minutes he arose, and beckoned us to follow him into 
the forest : he stopped oüen, and laid his ear to the ground, and 
shortly after we heard a female voice shrieking for help. We 
hurried on,with difficulty restraining our young midshipman from 
advancing before the rest of the party ; and had proceeded but 
a short way when the shriek was repeated close beside us. We 
stopped on a motion from our guides, who, parting gently the 
intervening boughs, gave to view a scene which caused us 
hastily to grasp our arms. 

In an open space blazed a large fire, round which were seat- 
ed several men in tattered uniforms : they were armed, and ap- 
oeared to be holding a consultation regarding a beautiful Indian 
^irl, who was bound with cords to a tree. The Indians pre- 
pared their bows and arrows ; but we beckoned them to desist, 
until we gave the signal of attack. On the termination of the 
conference, one of the men approached the girl, and said, " So, 
you will not conduct us to your village .^" — " No," answered the 
'oung Indian, firmly, but sobbing. '* Good child !" he replied, 
with a scornful laugh, ^^ so you will not be persuaded to lead us 
lo your hut ?" — '* No," she again replied. '* We shall see how 
long the bird will sing to this tune ;" — and with these words, 
the ruffian snatched a brand from the fire, and again approached 
her. We hastened to get ready our guns ; but the impetuosity 
of Lincoln could not be restrained, and casting his from him, 
he sprung forward just as the brand had touched the shoulder 
of the girl, and struck the villain lifeless to the earth. At th:?- 
same instant, the Indian arrows whistled through the air and 
wounded two of the others, but not, it appeared, dangerously, as 
they fled with their terrified comrades. 

Our midshipman, meanwhile, had unbound the girl, who, the 
instant she was free, knelt before him, and poured out her grat- 
itude in the most impassioned language. We learned that her 
name was Yanna, and that her parents "iwelt in a village in one 
of the deepest recesses of the forest — that she had lefl her 
home early in the morning to gather cocoa — and that, having 
strayed too far, she had suddenly found herself surrounded by 
the ruffians from whom we had just resf ried her, and who haa 
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endeavoured, by threats and violence, to force her to guide them 
to the village. We could not withstand her prayers to accom- 
pany her home. There we were quickly surrounded by the In- 
dians, whom we found to possess an almost European fairness 
of complexion. Yanna immediately ran up to her parente, who 
were chiefs of the tribe, and spoke to them with animatiout 
using all the while the most impressive gestures. As soon as 
she had finished her narrative, her parents hastened forwiird, 
and kneeling before us, kissed our hands with expressions of 
the deepest gratitude ; and the whole of the tribe knelt along 
with them, pouring forth mingled thanks and blessings. Then 
on a sudden they started up, and seizing us, they bore us in tri- 
umph to the hut of the chief, where we were treated with the 
utmost hospitality. Wharton smiled to me as he remarked, that 
our young midshipman and Yanna had disappeared together. — 
Shortly after, Yanna returned, holding Lincoln with one hand, 
and carrying in the other a chaplet of flowers, which she im- 
mediately placed on his head. On the following mor^ng we 
again set out, and as we parted, the beautiful eyes of Yanna 
were filled with tears. 

On leaving the village, we continued to wind round Chimbo- 
razo's wide base ; but its snowy head no longer shone above us 
in clear brilliancy, for a dense fog was gradually gathering round 
it. Our guides looked anxiously towards it, and announced 
their apprehensions of a violent storm. We soon found that 
their fears were well-founded. The fog rapidly covered and 
obscured the whole of the mountain ; the atmosphere was suf- 
focating, and yet so humid that the steel-work of our watches 
was covered with rust, and the watches stopped. The river 
beside which we were travelling rushed down with still greater 
impetuosity ; and from the clefts of the rocks which lay on the 
left of our path, were suddenly precipitated small rivulets, that 
bore the roots of trees, and innumerable serpents, along with 
them. These rivulets often came down so suddenly and so vi- 
olently, that* we had great difficulty in preserving our footing. — 
The thunder at length began to roll, and resounded through the 
mountainous passes. Then came the lightning, flash following 
flash — above, around, beneath — every where a sheet of fire. — 
>Ve sought a temporary shelter in a cleft of the rocks, whilst 
one of our guides hastened forward to seek a more secure asy- 
lum. In a short time, he returned ; he had discovered a spa- 
cious cavern. We proceeded thither immediately, and with 
great difficulty, and not a little danger, at last got into it. 

The noise and raging of the storm continued with so much 
violence, that we could not hear the sound of our own voices. 
I had placed myself near the entrance of the cave, and could 
observe, through the opening, which was straight and narrow, 
the singular scene without. The highest cedar-trees were 
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struck down, or bent like reeds ; monkeys and parrots lay 
strcweJ upon the ground, killed by the falling branches ; tfaie 
water had collected in the path we had just passed, and hurried 
along it like a mountain stream. When the storm had some- 
what abated, our guides ventured out in order to ascertain if it 
were po«isible to continue our journey. The cave in which we 
had taken refuge was so extremely dark, that, if we moved a few 
paces from the entrance, we could not see an inch before us ; 
and we were debating as to the propriety of leaving it even be- 
fore the Indians came back, when we suddenly heard a singu- 
lar groaning or growling in the farther end of the cavern, which 
instantly fixed all our attention. Wharton and myself listened 
anxiously ; but our daring and inconsiderate young friend, 
Lincoln, together with my huntsman, crept about upon their 
hands and knees, and endeavored to discover, by groping, from 
w^hence the sound proceeded. They had not advanced far into 
the cavern, before we heard them utter an exclamation of sur- 
prisef^And they returned to us, each carrying in his arms an 
animal «ingularly marked, and about the size of a cat, seemingly 
of great strength and power. Wharton had scarcely glanced 
at them, when he exclaimed in consternation, ^' Good God ! we 

have come into a den of " He was interrupted by a 

fearful cry of dismay from our guides, who came rushing precip- 
itately towards us, crying out, ** A tiger !" — and, at the same 
time, with extraordinary rapidity, they climbed up a cedar tree, 
which stood at the entrance of the cave, and hid themselves 
among the branches. 

Afler the first sensation of horror and surprise, which ren- 
dered me motionless fora moment, had subsided, I grasped my 
üre-arms. Wharton had already regained his composure and 
self-possession ; and he called to us to assist him instantly in 
blocking up the mouth of the cave with an immense stone, 
which fortunately lay near it. The sense of approaching dan- 
ger augmented our strength ; for we now distinctly heard the 
growl of the ferocious animal, and we were lost beyond redemp- 
tion if it reached the entrance before we could get it closed. — 
Ere this was done, we could distinctly see the tiger bounding 
towards the spot, and stooping in order to creep into his den by 
the narrow opening. At this fearful moment our exertions were 
successful, and the great stone kept the wild beast at bay. — 
There was a small open space, however, lefl between the top of 
the entrance and tlie stone, through which we could see the 
head of the animal, illuminated by its glowing eyes, which it 
rolled, glaring with fury, upon us. Its frightful roaring, too, 
penetrated to the depths of the cavern, and was answered by 
the hoarse growling of the cubs, which Lincoln and Frank had 
now tossed from them. Our ferocious enemy attempted first to 

Qove. the stone with his powerful claws^ and then to puihit 
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with his head from its place , and these efforts, proving abor- 
tive, served only to increase his wrath. He uttered a fright- 
ful how], and his flaming eyes darted light into the darkness of 
our retreat. 

*' Now is the time to fire at him !" said Wharton, with his 
usual calmness ; ^^ aim at his eyes ; the ball will go through his 
brain, and we shall then have a chance to get rid of him." 

Frank seized his double-barreled gun, and Lincoln his pis- 
tols. The former placed the muzzle within a few inches of the 
tiger, and Lincoln did the same. At Wharton's command, they 
both drew the triggers at the same moment ; but no shot fol- 
lowed. The tiger, who seemed aware that the flash indicated 
an attack upon him, sprang, growling, from the entrance ; but 
feeling himself unhurt, immediately turned back again, and sta- 
tioned himself in his former place. The powder in both pieces 
was wet ; they, therefore, proceeded to draw the useless load- ' 
ing, whilst Wharton and myself hastened to seek our MMe^~ 
flask. It was so extremely dark, that we were obliged tojpope 
about the cave ; and at last, coming in contact with therSiDs, 
we heard a rustling noise, as if they were playing with some 
metal substance, which we soon discovered was the cannister 
we were looking for. Most unfortunately, however, the ani- 
mals had pushed off the lid with their claws, and the powder 
had been strewed over the damp earth, and rendered ejitirely 
useless. This discovery excited the greatest consternation. 

** All is over now," said Wharton ; "we have only to choose 
whether we shall die of hunger, or open the entrance to the 
blood-thirsty monster without, and so make a quicker end of the 
matter." 

So saying, he placed himself close behind the stone which for 
the moment defended us, and looked undauntedly upon the light- 
ning eyes of the tiger. Lincoln raved and swore ; and Frank 
took a piece of strong cord from his pocket, and hastened to the 
farther end of the cave, I knew not with what design. We soon, 
however, heard a low stifled groaning ; and the tiger, who heard 
it also, became more restless and disturbed than ever. He went 
backwards and forwards before the entrance of the cave in the 
most wild and impetuous manner, then stood still, and stretching 
out his neck in the direction of the forest, broke forth into a 
deafening howl. Our two Indian guides took advantage of this 
opportunity to discharge several arrows from the tree. He was 
struck more than once ; but the light weapons bounded back 
harmless from his thick skin. At length, however, one of.them 
struck him near the eye, and the arrow remained sticking in the 
wound. He now broke anew into the wildest fury, sprang at 
the tree and tore it with his clawsJteut having at length suc- 
ceeded in getting rid of the arrow, m became more calm, and 
laid himself down as before in front of the cave. 

6» 
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^ •••'..ik now returned »»n the lower end of the den, and a 
glfc« '»• showed us what i.e had oeen doing. He had strangled 
th«) .wo cubs; and before we were aware of his intention, he 
tnit^w them through the opening co the tiger. !No sooner did 
t'le animal perceive them than he gazed earnestly upon them, 
ana began to examine them closely, turning them cautiously 
from side to side. As soon as he became aware that they were 
dead, he uttered so piercing a howl of sorrow, that we were 
obliged to put our hands to our ears. When I censured my 
huntsman for tk^ lashness and cruelty of the action, I perceived 
by his blunt and abrupt answers that he also had lost all hope 
of rescue, and with it all sense of the ties between master aj)d 
servant. 

The thunder had now ceased, and the storm had sunk to a 
gentle gale ; we could hear the songs of birds in the neighbor- 
ing forest, and the sun was streaming among the branches. The 
contrast only made our situation the more horrible. The tiger 
had laid himself down beside his whelps. He was a beautiful 
animal, of great size and si^^^ngth, and his limbs being stretched 
out at their full length, displayed his immense power of mus- 
cle. All at once another roar was heard at a distance, and the 
tiger immediately rose and answered it with a mournful howl. — 
At the same instant our Indians uttered a shriek, which an- 
nounced that some new danger threatened us. A few moments 
confirmed our worst fears, for another tiger, not quite so large 
as the former, came rapidly towards the spot where we were. — 
•' This enemy will prove more cruel than the other," said Whar- 
ton ; " for this is the female, and she knows no pity for those 
who deprive her of her young." 

The howls which the tigress gave, when she had examined 
the bodies of her cubs, surpassed every conception of the hor- 
rible that can be formed ; and the tiger mingled his mournful 
cries with hers. Suddenly her roaring was lowered to a hoarse 
growling, and we saw her anxiously stretch out her head, ex- 
tend her nostrils, and look round, as if in search of the mur- 
derers of her young. Her eyes quickly fell upon us, and she 
made a spring forward with the intention of penetrating to our 
place of safety. Perhaps she. might have been enabled by her 
immense strength to push away the stone, had we not, with all 
our united power, held it against her. When she found that 
all her efforts were fruitless, she approached the tiger who lay 
stretched out beside his cubs, and he rose and joined in her 
hollow roaring. They stood together for a few moments as if 
in consultation, and then suddenly went off at a rapid pace, and 
disappeared from our sighu Their howling died away in the 
distance, and then entireljBeased. We now began to enter- 
tain better hopes of our condition ; but Wharton shook his head 
— "Do not flatter yourselves," said he, ** with the belief that 
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these animals will let us escape out of their sight till they have 
had their revenge. The hours we have to live are numbered.'* 

Nevertheless, there still appeared a chance of our rescue, 
for, to our surprise, we saw both our Indians standing before tho 
entrance, and heard them call to us to seize the only possibility of 
flight, for that the tigers had gone round the height, possibly to 
seek another inlet to the cave. In the greatest haste the stone 
was pushed aside, and we step^-ea forth from what we had consid- 
ered a living grave. Wharton was the last who left it ; he was 
unwilling to lose his double-barreled gun, and stopped to take it 
up; the rest of us thought only of making our escape. We now 
heard once more the roaring of the tigers, though at a distance; 
and following the examples of our guides, we precipitately 
struck into a side path. From the number of roots and branch- 
es of trees with which the storm had strewed our way, and the 
siipperiness of the road, our flight was slow and difficult. 

We had proceeded thus for about a quarter of an hour, when 
we found that our way led along the edge of a rocky cliff with 
innumerable fissures. We had just entered upon it, when sud- 
denly the Indians, who were before us, uttered one of their pior-,^ 
cing shrieks, and we immediately became aware that the tigers 
were in purs \zt of us. Urged by despair, we rusi.ed towards 
one of the breaks or gulfs in our way, over which wus thrown a 
bridge c€ rc^dft, that sprung up and down at e\ '«ry step, and 
could be 'oA «"^th safety by the light foot of the Indians alone 
Deep ir* *.he hollow below rushed an impetuous stream, and a 
thousand pointed and jagged rocks threatened destruction on 
every sid^ Lincoln, my huntsman, and myself, passed over 
the chasm in safety ; but Wharton was still in the middle of the 
waving bridge, and endeavoring to steady himself, when both 
the tigers were seen to issue from the adjoining forest ; and the 
moment th% ' descried us they bounded towards us with dread- 
ful roarings. Meanwhile Wharton had nearly gained the safe 
side of thf. gulf, and we were all clambering up the rocky cliff 
except Lint "*h, who remained at the reedy bridge to assist his 
friend to step upon the firm ground. Wharton, though the fe- 
rocious animals were close upon him, never lost his courage or 
j.resence of mind. As soon as he had gained the edge of the 
clifi'he knelt down, and with his sword divided the fastenings by 
which the bridge was attached to the rock. He expected that 
an effectual barrier would thus be put to the further progross of 
our pursuers; but he was mistaken, for he had .scarcely ac- 
complished his task, when the tigress, without a moment's pause, 
rushed towards the chasm, and attempted to bound over it. It 
ivas a fearful sight to see the mighty^animal for a moment in tho 
oir above the abyss ; but her streiflk was not equal to the dis- 
tance — she fell into the gulf, and bSBre she reached the bottom 
«h.-^ *v;i.s torn into a thousand pieces by the jagged points of th€ 
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rocks. Her fate did not in the least dismay her companion, — 
he followed her with an immense spring, and reached the op- 
posite side, but only with his fore claws ; and thus he clung to 
the edge of the precipice, endeavoring to gain a footing. The 
Indians again uttered a wild shriek, as if all hope had been lost. 
8ut Wharton, who was nearest the edge of the rock, advanced 
■courageously towards the tiger and struck his sword into the 
animal's breast. Maddened with pain, the furious beast collect- 
ed all his strength, and fixing one of bis hind legs upon the edge 
of the cliff, he seized Wharton by the thigh. The heroic man 
still preserved his fortitude ; he grasped the stem of a tree 
with his lefl hand, to steady and support himself, while withhi:* 
right he wrenched, and violently turned the sword that was 
still in the breast of the tiger. All this was the work of an in- 
stant. The Indians, Frank, and myself, hastened to his assist- 
ance ; but Lincoln, who was already at his side, had seized 
Wharton's gun, which lay near upon the ground, and struck so 
powerful a blow with the butt end upon the head of the tiger, 
that the animal, stunned and overpowered, let go his hold and 
fell back into the abyss. The unhappy Lincoln, however, had 
not calculated upon the force of his blow : he staggered for- 
ward, reeled upon the edge of the precipice, extended his hand 
to seize upon any thing to save himself — but in vain. For an 
instant he hovered over the gulf, and then fell into it, to rise no 
more. 

We gave vent to a shriek of horror — then for a few minutes 
there was a dead and awful silence. When we were able to 
revert to our own condition, I found Wharton lying insensible 
on the brink of the precipice. We examined his wound, and 
found that he was torn dreadfully.. The Indians collected some 
herbs, the application of which stopped the bleeding, and we 
then bound up the mangled limb. It was now evening, and we 
were obliged to resolve upon passing the night under the shelter 
of some cleft in the rocks. The Indians made a fire to keep the 
wild beasts from our couch; but no sleep visited my eyes. I sat at 
Wharton's bed and listened to his (Jeep breathing. It became 
more and more hard and deep, and his hand grasped violently, as 
if in convulsive movements. His consciousness had not returns J, 
and in this situation he passed the whole night. In the morning 
the Indians proposed to bear our wounded friend back to the 
village we had lefl the previous day. They plaited some strong 
branches together, and formed a bridge to repass tb*i gulf. It 
was a mournful procession. On the way W^harto; .suddenly 
opened his eyes, but instantly closed them ag.ain, ac U ' as im- 
moveable as before. Tov.ards evening we drew near ou*" des- 
tination ; and our Indian fiends, when they saw our sit», ation, 
expressed the deepest ^Bpathy ; the whole tribe assembled 
rcund us, and uttered piercing cries of grief when they learnt 
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•^or Lincoln's fate. Yanna burst into tears ; and her brothers 
hastened away, accompanied by some other Indians, in search 
of the body. I remained with my wounded friend ; he still lay 
insensible to every thing around him. Sleep at length overpow- 
ered mo. Towards morning, a song of lamentation and mourning 
aroused me — it was from the Indians, who were returning with 
Lincoln's body. Yanna was weeping beside it. I hastened to 
meet them, but was glad to turn back again, when my eyes fell 
upon the torn and lifeless body of our young companion. The 
Indians had laid him upon tiger's skins, which they had strewed 
with green boughs ; and they now bore him to the burial-place 
of their tribe. Yanna sacrificed on his tomb the most beauti- 
ful ornament she possessed — her long black hair — an offering 
upon the grave of him who, it is possible, had first awakened 
the feelings of tenderness in her innocent bosom. 

On the third day, as I sat at Wharton's bed, he suddenly 
moved ; he raised his head, and opening his eyes, gazed fix- 
edly upon a corner of the room. His countenance changed in 
a most extraordinary manner ; it was deadly pale, and seemed 
tobe turning to marble. I saw that the hand of death waa 
upon him. " All is over," he gasped out, while his looks con- 
tinued fixed upon the same spot ; "there it stands !" — and he 
fell back and expired. 
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Sir, — Agreeably to my promise, I now relate to you all the 
particulars of the lost man and child, which I have been able to 
collect. It is entirely owing to the humane interest you seemed 
to take in the report, that I have pursued the inquiry to the fol- 
lowing result. 

You may remember that business called me to Boston in the 
summer of 1 820. I sailed in the packet to Providence, and 
when I arrived there, I learned that every seat in the stage 
was engaged. I was thus obliged either to wait a few hours, 
or accept a seat with the driver, who civilly offered me that ac- 
commodation. Accordingly I took my seat by his side, and 
soon found him intelligent and communicative. When we had 
travelled about ten miles, the horses suddenly threw their ears 
on their necks, as flat as a hare's. Said the driver, have you 
a surtout with you ? '*No," said I, "why do you ask ?" "You 
will want one soon," said he. "Do you observe the ears of all 
the horses ?" "Yes," and was just about to ask the reason. — 
"They see the storm breeder, and we shall see him soon." At 
this moment there was not a cloud visible in the firmament. — 
Soon after a small speck appeared in the road. "There," said 
my companion, " comes the storm breeder ; he always leaves a 
Scotch mist behind him. By many a wet jacket I do remember 
him. I suppose the poor fellow suffers much himself, much 
more than is known to the world." Presently a man ivith a 
child beside him, with a large black horse, and a weather-beat- 
en chair, once built for a chaise body, passed in great haste, ap- 
parently at the rate of twelve miles an hour. He seemed to 
grasp the rein of his horse with firmness, and appeared to anti- 
cipate his speed. He seemed dejected, and looked anxiously 
at the passengers, particularly at the stage driver and myself. — 
In a moment afler he passed us, the horses' ears were up, and 
bent themselves forward' so that they nearly met. "Who is that 
man," said I, "he seems in great trouble." ^*Nobody knows 
who he is, but his person and the child are familiar to me. I 
have met him more than a hundred times, and have been siiff'oflen 
asked the way to Boston, by that man, even when he w€s trav- 
elling directly from that town, that of late, I have refused any 
communication with him ; and that is the reason he gave me 
such a fixed look." "But <ilies he never stop any where ?" — 
"I have never known him to stop any where, longer than to iiH 
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quire the way to Boston ; and let him be where he may, he 
will tell you lie cannot stay a moment, for he must reach Bos- 
ton that night." 

We were now ascending a high hill in Walpole ; and as we 
had a fair view of the heavens, I was rather disposed to jeer 
the driver for thinking of his surtout, as not a cloud as big as a 
marble, could be discerned. " Do you look," said he, "in the 
direction whence the man came, that is tiie place to look ; the 
storm never meets him, it follows him." We presently ap- 
proached another hill, and when at the height, the driver point- 
ed out in an eastern direction a little black speck, about as big 
as a hat. " There said he is the seed storm ; we may possibly 
reach Policy's before it reaches us, but the wanderer and hia 
child will go to Providence through rain, thunder and lightning." 
And now the horses, as though taught by instinct, bastene/ 
with increased speed. The little black cloud came on rollinK 
over the turnpike, and doubled and trebled itself in all direc- 
tions. The appearance of this cloud attracted the notice of all 
the passengers ; for after it had spread itself to a great bulk, it 
suddenly became more limited in circumference, grew more 
compact, dark and consolidated. And now the successive flash- 
es of chain lightning caused the whole cloud to appear like a 
ßort of irregular net work, and displayed a thousand fantastic 
images. The driver bespoke my attention to a remarkable con- 
figuration in the cloud. He said evory flash of lightning near 
its centre discovered to him distinctly the form of a man sitting 
in an open carriage drawn by a black horse. But in truth, J 
saw no such thing. The man's fancy was doubtless at fault.-— 
It is a very common thing for the imagination to paint for the 
senses, both in the visible and invisible world. 

In the mean time the distant thunder gave notice of a shower 
at hand ; and just as we reached Policy's tavern, the rain pour- 
ed down in torrents. It was soon over, the cloud passing in the 
direction of the turnpike toward Providence. In a few moments 
after, a respectable looking man in a chaise stopped at the door. 
The man and child in the chair having excited some little sym- 
pathy among the passengers, the gentleman was asked if he had 
observed them ^ He said he had met them, that the man seemed 
bewildered, and inquired the way to Boston : that he was driv- 
ing at great speed, as though he expected to outstrip the tem- 
pest ; that the moment he had passed him, a thunder clap broke 
distinctly over the man's head, and seemed to envelop both man 
and child, horse and carriage. " I stopped," said the gentle- 
man, '* supposing the lightning had struck him, but the horse 
only seemed to loom up and increase his speed, and as well as 
I could judge, he travelled just as fast as the thunder cloud." — 
While this man was speaking, a pedlar with a cart of tin mer- 
chandize came up, all dripping ; and on being questioned, he 
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said he had met that man and carriage, withir a fortnight, in 
four ditibrent states ; that at each time he had inquired the way 
to Boston, and that a thunder shower hke the present had each 
time deUigcd his wagon and his wares, setting his tin pots, &.c. 
afloat, so that he had determined to get marine insurance done 
for the future. But that which excited his surprise most, was 
the strange conduct of his horse, for that long be(c>re he couU' 
tlislinguish the man in the chair, his own horse stood still in tbr 
road, and flung back his ears." *' In short," said the pedla 
'^ I wish never to see that man and horse again ; they do nut 
look to me as though they belonged to this world." 

This is all that I could learn at that time ; and the occurrence 
soon after, would have become with me, " like one of those 
things which had never happened," had I not, as I stood recent- 
ly on the door-step of Bennett's hotel in Hartford, heard a man 
say, " there goes Peter Rugg and his child ! he looks wet and 
weary, and farther from Boston than ever." I was satisfied it 
was the same man that I had seen more than three years before; 
for whoever has once seen Peter Rugg, can never after be de- 
ceived as to his identity. " Peter Rugg !" said I, '' and who is 
Peter Rugg.^" " That," said the stranger, '' is more than any 
one can tell exactly. He is a famous traveller, held in light 
esteem by all innholders, for he never stops to eat, drink, or 
sleep. 1 wonder why the government do not employ him to 
carry the mail." *' Aye," said a by-stander, " that is a thought 
bright only on one side ; how long would it take, in that case, 
to send a letter to Boston, for Peter has already, to my knowl- 
edge, been more than twenty years travoHing to that place." — 
** But," said I, '' does the man never stop any where ; does he 
never converse with any one ? I saw this man more than three 
years since, near Providence, and I heard a strange story about 
him. Pray, sir^ give me some account of this man." '* Sir,' 
said the stranger, " those who know the most respecting that 
man, say the least. I have heard it asserted that heaven some^ 
times sets a mark on a man, either for judgment or a trial. Du- 
der which Peter Rugg now labours, I cannot say ; therefore I 
am rather inclined to pity, than to judge." " You speak like a 
humane man," said I, *' and pray if you have known him so 
long, I pray you will give me some account of him. Has his 
appearance much altered in that time ?" " Why, yes. He looks 
as though he never ate, drank, or slept ; and his child looks- 
older than himself, and he looks like time broke off from eternity', 
and anxious to gain a resting place." " And how does his horse 
look .^" said I. "As for his horse, he looks fatter and gayer, 
and shows more animation and courage, than he did twenty 
years ago. The last time Rugg spoke to me, he inquired how 
far it was to Boston. I told him just one hundred miles." — 
•^ Why," said he, " how can you deceive me so? It is cruel ta 
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mislead a traveller. I have lost my way ; pray direct me the 
nearest way to Boston.^' I repeated it was one hundred miles. 
" How can you say so," said he, " I was told last evening it 
was but fifty, and I have travelled all night." *' But," said I, 
** you are now travelling from Boston. You must turn back." 
" Alas," said he, " it is all turn back ! Boston shifts with the 
wind, and plays all round the compass. One man tells me it i? 
to the East, ai\other to the West ; and the guide posts too, the^. 
all point the wrong way." " But will you not stop and rest,' 
said I ; "you seem wet and weary." ** Yes," said he, *' * 
has been foul weather since I left home." " Stop then, and rf 
fresh yourself" *' I must not stop, I must reach home to-nig/. 
if possible : though I think you must be mistaken in the distant 
to Boston." He then gave the reins to his horse, which he re 
strained with difiiculty, and disappeared in a moment. A fev» 
days afterwards I met the man a little this side Claremont, winc- 
ing around the hills in Unity, at the rate, I- believe, of twelve 
miles an hour." 

" Is Peter Rugg his real name, or has he accidentally gamed 
that name ?" *' I know not, but presume he will not deny his 
name ; you can ask him, for see, he has turned his horse, and is 
passing this way." In a moment, a dark coloured, high spkit- 
cd horse approached, and would have passed without stopping, 
but I had resolved to speak to Peter Rugg, or whoever the man 
might be. Accordingly I stepped into the street, and as the 
horse approached, I made a feint of stopping him. The man 
immediately reined in his horse. " Sir," said I, " may I be so 
bold as to inquire if you are not Mr. Rugg ? for I think I havB 
seen you before." " My name is Peter Rugg," said he, " I 
have unfortunately lost my way ; I am wet and weary, and'^1 
take it kindly of you to direct me to Boston." " You live m 
Boston, do you ; and in what street ?" *' In Middle-street."-— 
" When did you leave Boston ?" " I cannot tell precisely ; it* 
seems a considerable time." " But how did you and your child 
become so wet ? It has not rained here to-day." " It has just 
rained a heavy shower up the river. But I shall not reach Bos- 
ton to-night, if I tarry. Would you advise me to take the old 
road, or the turnpike ?" " Why, the old road is one hundred and 
seventeen miles, and the turnpike is ninety-seven." '' How can 
^ou say so ? you impose on me ; it is wrong to trifle with a tra- 
veller ; you know it is but forty miles from Newburyport to Bos- 
ton." '* But this is not Newburyport ; this is Hartford." " Do 
not deceive me, sir. Is not this town Newburyport, and the 
river that I have been IbUowing, the Merrimac ?" " No, Sy-, 
this is Hartford, and the river, the Connecticut." He wrung 
his hands, and looked incredulous. "Have the rivers, too, 
changed their courses, as the cities have changed places ? But 
see, the clouds arc gathering in the south, and we shall have a 

7 
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rainy night. Ah, that fatal oath !" Fie would tarry no longer 
his impatient horse leaped off, his hind flanks rising like wings, 
nc sceincd to devour all before him, and to scorn all behind. 

I had now, as I thought, discovered a clue to the history of 
Potcr Rugg, and I determined, the next time my business call- 
ed me to Boston, to make a further inquiry. Soon afler, I ^as 
enabled to collect the following particulars from Mrs. Croft, an 
aged lady in Middle-street, who has resided in Boston, during 
tire last twenty years. Her narration is this — ** The last sum- 
iTicr, a person just at twilight, stopped at the door of the late 
Mrs. Rugg. Mrs. Croft, on coming to the door, perceived a 
stranger, with a child by his side, in an id weather-beaten car- 
riage, with a blacr horse. The stranger askea for Mrs. Rugg, 
and was informed that Mrs. Rugg had died in a good old age, 
more than twenty years before that time. The stranger replied, 
^' How can you deceive me so ? do ask Mrs. Rugg to step to 
the do.or." ''Sir, I assure you Mrs. Rugg has not lived here 
these nineteen years ; no one lives here but myself, and my 
name is Betsey Croft." The stranger paused, and looked up 
and down the street, and said, '^ Though the painting is rather 
faded, this looks like my house." ^' Yes," said the child, '^ that 
is the stone before the door, that I used to sit on to eat my bread 
and milk." '' But," said the stranger, ^^ it seems to be on the 
wrong side of the street. Indeed, every thing here seems to be 
misplaced. The streets are all changed, the people are all 
changed, the town seems changed, and what is strangest of all, 
Catherine Rugg has deserted her husband and child." " Pray," 
said the stranger, '' has John Foy come home from sea ? he 
went a long voyage, he is my kinsman. If I could see him, he 
could give me some account of Mrs. Rugg." " Sir," said Mrs. 
Croft, " I never heard of John Foy. Where did he live ?" — 
*' Just above here, in Orange-tree Lane." ** There is no such 
place in this neighborhood." " What do you tell me I Are the 
streets gone ? Orange-tree Lane is at the head of Hanover 
Street, near Pemberton's hill." '' There is no such lane now." 
'* Madam ! you cannot be serious. But you doubtless know 
my brother William Rugg. He lives in Royal-Exchange Lane, 
near King Street." " I know of no such lane ; and I am sure 
there is no such street as King Street, ia this town." " Xo 
such street as King Street ! Why woman ! you mock me. Tou 
may as well tell me there is no King George. However, ma- 
dam, you tsee I am wet and weary, I must find a resting place 
I will go to Hart's tavern, near the market." " Which market, 
sir ? for you seem perplexed ; we have several markets." — 
You know there is but one market near the Town dock." *' O, 
the old market, but no such man as Hart kept there the0€4weii-> 
ty yean ." Here the stranger seemed disconcerted, and utter- 
ed to h oisclf Quite aud'hlfi ^' Strange mistake ; how nracbtfiii 
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looks like Boston ! It certainly has a great resemblance to it ; 
but I perceive my mistake now. Some other Mrs. Rugg, some 
other Middle-street." Then said he, " Madam, can you direct 
me to Boston ?" " Why this is Boston — the city of Boston ; ^ 
know of no other Boston." " City of Boston it may be ; but it 
is not the Boston where I live. I recollect now, I came over 
a bridge instead of a ferry. Pray what bridge is that, I just 
came over." " It is Charles River Bridge." '* I perceive my 
mistake, there is a ferry between Boston and Charlestown, 
there is no bridge. Ah, I perceive my mistake, if I was in Bos- 
ton my horse would carry me directly to my own door. But my 
horse shows by his impatience, that he is in a strange place. — 
Absurd, that I should have mistaken this place for the old town 
of Boston ! it is a much finer city than the town of Boston. It 
has been built long since Boston. I fancy it must lie at a dis- 
tance from this city, as tUe good woman seems ignorant of it." 
At these words, his h«irse began to chafe, and strike the pave- 
ment with his fore feet ; the stranger seemed a little bewildered, 
and said, " No home to night.*' ^nd giving the reins to his horse, 
passed up the street, and I saw no more of him." 

It was evident that the generation to which Peter Rugg be- 
longed had passed away. 

This was all the account of Peter Rugg, I could obtain from 
Mrs. Grofl ; but she directed me to an elderly man, Mr. James 
Felt, who lived near her, and who had kept a record of the 
principal occurrences for the last fifty years. At my request, 
«he s^nt for him ; and after I had related to him the object of 
my inquiry, Mr. Felt told me ** he had known Rugg in his 
youth ; that his disappearance had caused some surprise ; but 
as it sometimes happens that men run away, sometimes to be 
rid of others, and sometimes to be rid of themselves ; and as 
Rugg took his child with him, and his own horse and chair ; 
and as it did not appear that any creditors made a stir, the oc- 
currence soon mingled itself in the stream of oblivion ; and 
Rugg and his child, horse and chair, were soon forgotten." — 
" It is true," said Mr. Felt, " sundry stories grew out of Rugg's 
affair, whether true or false I cannot tell ; but stranger things 
have happened m my day, without even a newspaper notice." 
" Sir," said I, " Peter Rugg is now living. I have lately seen 
Peter Rugg and his child, horse and chair ; therefore, I pray 
you to relate to me all you know or ever heard of him." *' Why, 
my friend," said James Felt, ** that Peter Rugg is now a living 
man I will not deny ; but that you have seen Peter Rugs and 
his child is impossible, if you mean a small chile), for Jenny 
Rugg, if living, must be at least — let me see — Boston massa- 
cre, 1770 — Jenny Rugg was about ten years old. Why, sir, 
Jenny Rugg, if living, must be more than sixty years of age. 
That Peter Rugg is livmg, is highly probable, as he WMiooly 
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ten years older than myself; and I was only eighty last March ; 
and I am as likely to live twenty years longer, as any man." 
Here I perceived that Mr. Felt was in his dotage, and I des- 
paired from gaining any intelligence from him, on which I could 
depend. 

I took my leave of Mrs. Croft, and proceeded to my lodgings 
at the Marlborough Hotel. 

If Peter Rngg, thought I, has been travelHng since the Bos- 
ton massacre, there is no reason why he should not travel to 
the end of time. If the present generation know little of him, 
the next will know less, and Peter and his child will have no 
hold on this world. 

In the course of the evening, I related my adventure in Mid- 
dle-street. '' Hah !" said one of the company, smiling, "do 
you really think you have seen Peter Rugg ? I have heard my 
grandfather speak of him, as though he seriously believed his 
own story." " Sir," said I, " pray let us compare your grand- 
father's story of Mr. Rugg, with my own." " Peter Rugg, 
sir, if my grandfather was worthy of credit, once lived in Mid- 
dle-street, in this city. He was a man in comfortable circum- 
stances, had a wife and one daughter, and was generally es- 
teemed for his sober life and manners. But unhappily his 
temper, at times, was altogether ungovernable, and then, his 
language was terrible. In these fits of passion, if a door stood 
in his way, he would never do less than kick a pannel through. 
He would sometimes throw his heels over his head, and come 
down on his (eet, uttering oaths in a circle ; and thus in a rage, 
he was the first who performed a somerset, and did what others 
have since learnt to do for merriment and money. Once, Rugg 
was seen to bite a ten-penny nail in halves. In those days, 
every body, both men and boys, wore wigs ; and Peter, at 
these moments of violent passion, would become so profkne, 
that his wig would rise up from his head. Some said, it was 
on account of his terrible language. Others accounted for it 
in a more philosophical way, and said it was caused by the ex- 
pansion of his scalp ; as violent passion, we know, will swell 
the veins and expand the head. While these fits were on him, 
Rugg had no respect for heaven or earth. Except this infirm- 
ity, all agreed that Rugg was a good sort of a man ; for when 
his fits were over, nobody was so ready to commend a placid 
temper as Peter. 

" It was late in autumn, one morning, that Rugg in his own 
chair, with a fine large bay horse, took his daughter, and pro- 
ceeded to Concord. On his return, a violent storm overtook 
him. At dark, he stopped in Menotomy, (now West-Cam- 
bridge,) at the door of a Mr. Cutter, a friend of his, who urged 
him to tarry the night. On Rugc's declining to stop, Mr, Cut- 
ter urged him vehemently. " Why, Mr. Rugg," said Ctttler> 
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** the storm is overwhelming you ; flie night is exceeding dark ; 
your little daughter will perish ; you are in an open chair, and 
the tempest is increasing." '^ Let the storm increase,''^ said 
Ragg, with a fearful oath, ^^ Itvill see home to-night, in spite of 
the tast tempest ! or marj 1 never see home /" At these words he 
'ave the whip to his high spirited horse, and disappeared in a 
moment. But i*eter Rugg did not reach home that night, nor 
he next ; nor, when he became a missing man, could he ever 
je traced beyon J Mr. Cutter's in Menotomy. For a long time 
after, on every dark and stormy night, the wife of Peter Rugg 
would fancy she heard the crack of a whip, and the fleet tread 
of a horse, and the rattling of a carriage, passing her door. — 
The neighbors, too, heard the same noises, and some said they 
knew it was Rugg's horse ; the tread on the pavement was 
perfectly familiar to them. This occurred so repeatedly, that 
at length the neighbors watched with lanterns, and saw the real 
Peter Rugg, with his own horse and chair, and child sitting 
beside him, pass directly before his own door, his head turning 
toward his house, and himself making every eflibrt to stop his 
horse, but in vain. The next day, the friends of Mrs. Rugg ex- 
erted themselves to And her husband and child. They inquired 
at every public house in town ; but it did not appear that Rugg 
made any stay in Boston. No one, after Rugg had passed his 
)wn door, could give any account of him ; though it was assert- 
ed by some that the clatter of Rugg's horse and carriage over 
he pavements shook the houses on both sides of the streets. — 
Vnd this is credible, if indeed Rugg's horse and carriage did 
)ass on that night. For at this day, in many of the streets, a 
oaded truck or team in passing, will shake the houses like an 
earthquake. However, Rugg's neighbors never afterwards 
.vatched again ; some of them treated it all as a delusion, and 
bought no more of it. Others, of a different opinion, shook 
their heads, and said nothing. Thus Rugg and his child, horse 
and chair, were soon forgotten; and probably many in the neigh- 
borhood never heard a word on the subject. 

" There was inded a rumour, that Rugg afterwards was seen 
in Connecticut, between Sufiield and Hartford, passing through 
the country, like a streak of chalk. This gave occasion to 
Rugg's friends to make further inquiry. But the more they in- 
jjuircd, the more they were baffled. If they heard of Rugg, one 
lay in Connecticut — the next, tl^ey heard of him winding around 
he hills in New-Hampshire ; and soon after, a man in a chair, 
with a small child, exactly answering the description of Peter 
Rugg, would be seen in Rhode-Island, inquiring the way to 

Boston. 

*^ But that whl-ch chiefly gave a colour of mystery to the story 

)f Peter Rugg, was the affair at Charlestown bridge. The toll- 

l^atherer asserted, that sometimes, on the darkest and most stormy 
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nights, when no object could be discerned, about the time Rugg 
was missing, a horse and wheel carriage, with a noise equal to 
a troop, would at midnight, in utter contempt of the rates of 
toll, pass over the bridge. This occurred so frequently, that 
the toll-gatherer, resolved to attempt a discovery. Soon after, 
at the usual time, apparently the same horse and carriage ap- 
proached the bridge from Charlestown square. The toll- 
gatherer, prepared, took his stand as near the middle of the 
bridge as he dared, with a large three-legged stool in his hand. 
As the appearance passed, he threw the stool at the horse, but 
heard nothing, except the noise of the stool skipping across the 
bridge. The toll-gatherer, on the next day asserted that the 
stool went directly through the body of the horse ; and he per- 
sisted in that belief ever after. Whether Rugg, or whoever the 
person was, ever passed the bridge again, the toll-gatherer would 
never tell — and when questioned, seemed anxious to wave the 
subject. And thus, Peter Rugg and his child, horse and car 
riage, remam a mystery to this day." 

This, sir^ is all that I could learn of Peter Rugg in Boston. 
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On the borders of an extensive, dark, and almost trackless 
forest, in Normandy, lived Antonio Fuseii. He had married, 
early in life, a beautiful woman, whose many amiable and esti- 
mable qualities ensured her t^ß love and respect of all who 
knew her ; they were blessed with three lovely children, two 
Sons and a daughter, who were all that the fond parents could 
wish. The happiness of the whole was the ruling motive of 
each ; and if complete enjoyment was ever bestowed on human 
beings, it certainly was the lot of this highly favored family. 
They were not, in the estimation of the world, ricn ; but they 
possessed an ample sufficiency of all the comforts of life ; they 
were content with their lot, and envied not the stale of the 
proudest monarch. The children were educated, beneath Iheir 
parents' eye, in habits of virtue, industry, and economy ; and 
as they grew into life, there seemed nothing left to wish. 

Alphonso and Julien were the fellow laborers, the companions, 
and oftentimes the counsellors, of their venerated father ; while 
the lovely Adel a was ever the affectionate and cheerful attendant 
of her beloved mother, in whatever employment or recreation 
she was engaged. She was the idol of her brothers, and returned 
heir affection with all the enthusiasm of a youthful, unsophisti- 
cated heart. Her beauty and amiable deportment had obtained 
ar her the appellation of * the Flower of the Forest,' through 
the whole neighborhood : yet so little conscious was she of any 
superiority she possessed over her young companions, and so 
condpscending to all, that even envy could find no trait in her 
cha acter on which to vent its malice. 

Years rolled on, and saw f^em enjoying this sunshine of the 
soul : — But the experience of every day is sufficient to teach 
us, that a state of complete and lasting felicity is not designed 
to crown our earthly existence. Mutability and change are in- 
delibly stamped on every enjoyment of life. The happiness of the 
family of Fuseii, which had continued hitherto without any appar- 
ent interruption, was destined to receive a severe check, in the 
declining health of the affectionate wife and mother. They saw 
her sinking under the pressure of a hopeless disease ; and their 
saddened hearts felt every pang she endured. The patient 
victim alone seemed entirely reconciled to the inevitable result. 
Adela watched over her with the most untiring solicitude ; and 
when the dread mandate arrived that deprived her of this adored 
parent, sh« elt such a sense of utter desolation, that the world 
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appeared to present nothing worth living for. But her teason 
ar.d judi^mcnt soon aroused her from this torpor of grief, and she 
was convinced that society had still claims on her exertions. 
She had a beloved father and dear brothers, whose kind and 
uH'octionate attentiojis demanded a return on her part, and a 
^ratoriil heart prompted her to suppress her own sorrows, and 
< lukavour to solace theirs. Indeed the children began to feel 
tliat their united energies were required to draw their remaining 
j'arv?nt from that stat» of fixed melancholy which seemed to ha\e 
taken possession of his mind. He received their endearments 
with aficctionate gratitude, and sometimes with cheerfulness ; 
lilt he would leave his home for hours, and not unfrequently for 
»vholc days, and penetrate into the deep recesses of the gloomj 
forest, to indulge, without interruption, the sorrow that pressed 
so heavily on his heart. His children observed and deplored 
it ; but regarding his solitude as sacred, they dared not intrude : 
and they unitedly resolved to contribute all in their power to 
increase the enjoyments of his home, by which means they 
hoped to effect the change so much desired. 

One evening he was from home later than usual, and his sons 
were preparing to go in quest of him, when he entered the door 
of his dwelling, with a trembling step, and the paleness of death 
on his countenance. They were shocked and alarmed, and all 
gathered around him with anxious inquiries if he was ill, and 
proposed to call in medical advice. But he, in a faint and 
agitated voice, assured them he was not ill, but greatly fatigued 
from having extended his walk beyond the usual limits, and 
requested that he might be permitted to retire to rest without 
answering any more questions. Then affectionately bidding 
them good night, and solemnly commending them to the protec 
tion of Heaven, he went to his own room. His children feK 
that all was not right, and passed many hours together in vair 
conjectures on his altered appearance. At length th'ey separatea 
at a very late hour, but not to sleep — ^their fears for a beloved 
and only parent were too strong to admit 6£ repose. 

When the morning sun began to shed its cheerful influence 
around, they all arose from sleepless pillows, and met in the 
little parlor which had been the scene of so much domestic 
enjoyment ; they looked around the room, and at each othei 
with an expression of vague inquiry,, as if to ask where those 
joys had flown. The father was the first to break the profound 
silence. " My children," said he, '^ you need not be told that 
the great object of all my exertions and solicitude in life, has 
been the promotion of your happiness. I have endeavoured, 
both by precept and example, to lead you in the paths of virtue 
and honoi\ If I have erred, it was an error in judgment, and 
not a design to mislead you ; and I have been amply repud in 
your dutiful and correct conduct. I know all your local attach- 
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ments are centered in this pleasant i|k)t, where you and I were 
born. It is, therefore, with pain I inform you that we must 
remove from this place, and that very speedily. I know you 
will be surprised and afflicted at this sudden resolution, for sud- 
den I acknowledge it is. I had thought to die amid the scenes 
that gave me birth — but it must not be so." (He went on 
without interruption, for no one of his auditors had power to 
speak.) " I have from a boy been accustomed to hear tales of 
terror connected with the forest, to which I gave no credence ; 
but the events of yesterday have convinced me we are in a 
dangerous neighborhood. I should feel that I had but ill per- 
formed the duty of a father should I die and leave you exposed 
t«) such influences. I cannot now be more explicit ; but as you 
value your own happiness, and future peace of mind, I charge 
you never to attempt to penetrate the forest beyond the little 
founlain." He ceased, and as they had never been in the habit 
of questioning the propriety oV wisdom of their father's decisions, 
-hey did not now venture to remonstrate. 

In a short time a purchaser was found, and the once happy 
family of Antonio Fuseli quit, forever, their paternal domain, 
and settled in a distant part of the country. 

Change of scene seemed to produce a favorable effect, and 
they again enjoyed the calm serenity which ever attends the 
virtuous. This, however, was but an evanescent joy. In less 
than two years, death again visited their habitation, and they 
were left orphans indeed — the eldest scarce twenty-two years 
uf age. 

A short time after the demise of the father, it was necessary 
to look over his papers, in order to make a settlement of his 
concerns. In a little private drawer in his escritoir, they found 
a manuscript, in his well known hand, which developed the 
mystery that had so long occupied their minds, but which they 
had never ventured to mention in their father's presence since 
the day it occurred. 

The address began with an affectionate exhortation to avoid, 
carefully and resolutely, every temptation to which they may 
be exposed, none of which would be likely to assail the young 
more powerfully than the desire to possess riches. " But know 
this, my children, that wealth procured by unlawful or unjusti- 
fiable means, or in any way but by honest industry, can bring 
no joy to the possessor ; and all who endeavour to enrich them- 
selves by supernatural agency, are planting on their temples a 
gilded crown of thorns — the greater the weight of jewels that 
adorn it, the sharper the pang it inflicts. I well know you feel 
a strong desire to be informed of the events of that ever memo- 
rable day which has made an entire change in the prospects of 
our family. Tou have never pained me by questions on that 
subject, and I feel the full value of your delicacy and forbear- 
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ance ; I am therefore giving you proof of the entire confidence 
1 have in you, by gratifying your natural curiosity on a subject 
whii h I have never been able to bring my mind to converse. 
When our Heavenly Father saw fit to deprive me of what I 
held most dear and valuable in your ever lamented mother, I 
sought the solitude of the forest, as a place where I could indulge 
my sorrows without fear of interruption. I threw up a little 
moss seat on the brink of the fountain, whose plaintive murmur 
seemed so in unison with the tone of my feelings ; and near it 
1 erected a humble monument of stone, commemorative of the 
virtues of the dear departed one. Here it was my delight to sit 
whole hours, while my spirit seemed to hold communion with 
beings of another world ; and I always returned, as you must 
have observed, calm, and oflen cheerful, to enjoy the comforts 
that yet remained to me in my dear children. It is true I some- 
iimcs heard strange noises, like whispering voices or a distant 
laugh ; but I ever regarded them as the effect of imagination, 
or the wind in the tall trees, and felt no sensation of fear. But, 
on that never to be forgotten day, as I sat lost in soothing con- 
templation, I distinctly heard sounds of distress quite near me, 
and some one calling for assistance. It was an appeal that I 
thought I had no right to withstand. Prompted by feelings of 
humanity, I instantly arose and attempted to force a passage 
through the tangled undervood, beyond which I haa never 
penetrated. It was a long time before I effected my purpose ; 
but at length I found an opening through which I crept, and 
soon discovered the object of my search, fi was a little decrepit 
old man, on the ground, struggling to free himself from the 
weight of a bag that was fastened to his shoulders. He had 
fallen beneath his burthen, and lay apparently unable to move. 
I offered him my assistance, and, afler undoing the strap which 
bound his pack, helped him to rise on his feet. He expressed 
much gratitude, and requested, as an additional favor, that I 
would assist him to raise his burthen from the ground, and carry 
it a short distance, to a place where it was to be deposited. I 
took hold on one side ; but what was my astonishment to find its 
weight as much as our united strength could raise ! I told him 
I did not wonder he had fallen under it, but I was surprised to 
find that a man so aged and feeble could have taken a single 
step encumbered with such a load. ^ Alas ! sir,' said bCy ^ I have 
borne it a weary way ; but I serve a master who never thinks 
the weight of his gold can be a burthen to any one. Tet he is 
very liberal withaH, and never grudges us a share of his treas- 
ures.' On hearing that it was gold we were bearing, my heart 
misgave me, — I supposed I had put myself in the power of a 
gang of robbers, wlio would not hesitate to take the life of any 
one who had thus accidently discovered their haunts. While 
my mind was thus occupied, my ears were assailed bj the most 
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deafening shouts and hoarse peals of laughter, which so com- 
pletely terrified me, that I refused to proceed another step. 
The old man urged me to go on, assuring me I had nothing to 
fear, and that he would request me to assist him no further than 
round a projecting point of rock that was just before us, promis- 
ing me I should be amply rewarded for my trouble. I proceeded 
on, through fear, but gave myself up for lost. I felt that I was 
alone and unarmed, in the midst of a savage host, whom I 
expected to encounter at every turn. We reached the point, 
when my guide raising a small trap door which opened into an 
immense cave, discovered such heaps of shining metal as almost 
bewildered my senses ; and emptying his bag, he shook the 
contents into the vault, where instantly a man of majestic figure, 
but of a very stern aspect, appeared, and bestowed many com-^ 
mendations on him for his industry and fidelity. He then turned 
his dark piercing eyes on me, saying, ' You have brought me a 
new servant.' The old man gave a most significant nod. I now 
felt that I was in the presence of the great banditt, and that the 
crisis of my fate was fast approaching ; yet I assumed courage 
to inform him it was impossible for me to enter his service, as I 
had a family dependant on my care, whom I could not desert on 
any consideration. He told me he well knew I had a family ; 
but I might serve him, and still reside with them. I had only 
to obligate myself to come to him, at a stated hour every day, 
and perform such offices as he should appoint me ; in return for 
which J should be at full liberty to enter the vault whenever I 
pleased^ and take from it as much gold as I chose. I assured 
lilm I possessed a sufficiency, and had no desire for more 
wealth — still thinking I was among free hooters. He then took 
from his pocket a well filled purse, which he offered as a reward 
for what I had already done ; but, under the same impression, 
I persisted in declining to receive any share of his unlawful 
gains. I saw the storm gathering in his countenance. He 
turned on me a look full of terror, which flashed conviction on 
my mind that I was not holding converse with a being of this 
world. That look bespoke the demon ; and in a voice more 
appalling than the hoarsest thunder, he said, ' grovelling wretch, 
if you are not to be tempted we will try other methods ;' and 
stamping furiously with his foot on the ground, I was instantly 
surrounded by the most horrible shapes, and my ears were 
assailed by noises, such as none but demons could utter. I 
turned, and fled with incredible speed, as if assisted by an invisi- 
ble power, finding myself close pursued, until I came to the 
opening through which I had passed, and crossed the little 
brook that falls from the fountain, and which runs the whole 
length of the forest. I had now successfully escaped from their 
malice, as I well knew that no evil spirit has power to cross a 
running streun. My senses were nearly gone ; and my strength 
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entirely failing, I sunk on the cartii, and distinctly heard them, 
as they desisted from the cha5C, saying, * if he had but touched 
a piece of our master's gold, he could not have foiled us thus. 
Had he yielded to one temptation, we might have found him an 
easy prey.' I returned thanks, most fervently, timt I had been 
thus preserved ; and after recovering strength to rise on my 
ieet, I returned home, firmly determined never again to enter 
that fatal place. When alone, I seriously revolved the proba- 
ble consequences of leaving my dear children exposed to such 
dangerous influences, when they should no longer have the 
experience of a father to guide their youthful steps. And the 
result was a determination to tear myself from that endeared 
spot and sacrifice all »iy local attachments to their happiness 
You are now in possession of all the motives by which I have 
been actuated, and I trust you will know how to appreciate 
them. May that Almighty Power, which has preserved me 
through life, guide and guard you, my children, and shed 
unnumbered blessings on you." 

Tliat this communication should differently affect those, to 
whom it was jointly addressed, will be no matter of surprise to 
any one who has studied the human heart, or has the slightest 
knowledge of the various feelings that arise from the same 
source, as the characters of the individuals most immediately 
concerned may vary. 

Alphonso, who was of a bold, aspiring temper, [)erused it with 
attention, and felt really grateful for the kindness that had dic- 
tated the many cautions it contained ; but he felt the sparks of 
avarice and ambition (which had hitherto lain nearly dormant 
under the mild counsels and virtuous exauiple of his pious 
parents) now rising to an uncontrollable llame. The more 
placid, and regulated spirit of Julien, prompted him to return 
thanks that he had been timely forewarned of dangers, which 
made him shudder to think of, and would have proved destructive 
to his happiness had he fallen on them unaviarcs. He saw iu 
hi.-5 present lot all that his ambition aspired to. 

The gentle Adela, who had ever been the favorite compan- 
ion of both brothers, began to feel that the eldest took less 
delight, than formerly, in conversing with her ; she carefully 
retraced every part of her past conduct towards him, but could 
not discover in what she had offended him. It was in vain that 
she strove to amuse or please him. She would take her lute, 
and although she touched it with inimitable grace and skill, and 
accompanied it with the touching tones of her sweet voice, and 
sang his most favorite airs, yet she could not dra,w from him the 
slightest expression of approbation. She could freely pour her 
complaints into the ear of the affectionate Julien, and they both 
ioined in lamenting a change, for which they could not accoant. 
They mourned together, that one who had ever been so kiad| 
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«o cfaecrlul and so happy, should now abandon society, and 9M^ 
entirely liist to all the engagements of life ; but they encour^lPI 
a hopiff4hat a little time would unfold the mystery. 

The truth was, Alphonso's mind was wholly absorbed ill 
golden dreams ; new feelings and desires were awakened ; and 
be deligbted in nothing but devisilig plans, by which he might 
possess.himself of some of the treasures of the cavern, without 
violating the injunction of his revered parent, which he had ever 
held sacred, or placing himself in the power of the demons. 
For this reasouL he avoided, as much as po^ible, the society of 
his brother and sidü&r, from whom he w^^^ieculiarly solicitous 
to conceal aU that was passing in his mind. 

Things went on in this state for some weeks. At last he 
came tei.yie desperate resolution to endure it no longei', but go 
to the plaoe and see for himself. .^^:t could wish," he would 
often say to himself, '^ that my dear father had inqi^red what 
the services were thai be. would be expected to perforin— rper-' 
haps they were not hard, or sinful — ^I may just find out wh^ 
nature they are of, and perhaps enrich myself, and place my 
beloved brother and sister in a higher station than their uij^aspir- 
ing hearts ever dreampt of. The lovely Adela is too'^iair a 
flower to bloom in the shade of obscurity. How proud shall I 
be to place Jii^r in a situation equal to her merit. I must, ät 
least, make ^||^ j^sqpeiriment. The motive will ivta^y the means ; 
and tjf I da-iMigfipsoeed, they shall never know I mve attempted 
it." After ^ i^c^ion was Uiiken, he seemed more oheerßil, 
conversed through me day, as in former times, and returoänif «w 
caresses of his sweet sister with increaä^ tenderness. H^^^^ 
were delighted with the change, and felt that domestic happineii^^ 
would again be a resident in their little circle. 

One evening, af^er much pleasant and interesting conversa- 
tion, the eldest brother informed them that he had a short journey 
to perform, which wouid oblige him to be abseq| a week or 
more, and they must make themselves as happy ^Äpssible in 
his absence« Th^ regretted the separation, an^noped his 
return would not be long delayed. 

TSArly in the morning he took an affectionate leave of them, 
and set forward with his mindiuU of great plans for a fiiture life 
of splendor. He travelled on, rapidly revolving in his mind the 
vast sums of money, and the honors that seemed to await his 
acceptance. But when he arrived in the neighborhood of his 
former residence, and every object that met his eye told a tale 
of by-gone days, his heart beat with a variety of contending i? 
emotions. The scene of all his early enjoyments, and |be inno- 
cent sports of his infant days, brought a most vivid recollection 
of the pioiis lessons and amiable example of his departed parents, 
and his over-wroMght feelings found timely vent in a copious 
shower ofteari/ His finst resolution was to r^tum instenUjr 
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home, banish from his mind all aspiring thoughts, and live lib 
the practice of the duties he had so early been taught. But he 
had travelled a long journey, and his weary horse^ as well as 
himself, required rest. After a night of unquiet repose, he rose 
at an early hour, and left the house to recruit his sunken spirits 
by a morning walk amid those familiar and still beloved scenes. 
With indescribable emotion he beheld the sun just rising above 
the tall trees of the forest ; and his frame shuddered at the 
painful recollection of the imminent danger his beloved father 
had escaped, and to which he had been so nigh exposing him- 
self. But he wished, as it might, and in all probability would, 
be the last time he should ever make the same journey to visit 
the melancholy spot which his dear father had chosen for the 
indulgence of his grief No harm could possibly arise from a 
visit to this hallowed sanctuary of sorrow. He accordingly 
walked forward with a hasty step, and he trembled in every 
limb as he entered beneath the shade of the dark forest. '' Yet, 
why should I be thus agitated ?" said be, endeavouring to rally 
his spirits. '^ My father's prohibition did not extend to this side 
the fountain." 

Ina short time he arrived at a small opening, but the sight of 
the little moss seat which the hands, now cold and motionless, 
had reared, and the monumental stone, inscribed with the cher- 
ished name of Lauretta Fuseli, which was that of his beloved 
mother, almost deprived him of sense and motion. He reclined 
on the seat, and covering his face with both hands, gave free 
vei;t to the feelings with which his heart was almost bursting. 
His tears proved a relief to his agonised mind, and, after passing 
some hours in retracing former scenes, he became more calm, 
and was endeavouring to summon fortitude to take a final leave 
of the interesting spot, when he was nearly petrified by the most 
piercing shrieks, uttered in a female voice, and distinctly heard 
the words, " Is there no kind heart near, to pity and protect me?" 
This was an appeal he had not power to withstand. He instantly 
forgot his father's injunction, and flew to find an opening, through 
which he might pass. He sprang across the brook, and forcing 
a passage, as directed by the noise, arrived with much exertion 
at the scene of distress. A young lady of dazzling beauty, clad 
in the most costly habiliments, was in the bands of a fierce 
lookini^ rufiian, who was in the act of unclasping a splendid 
chain of brilliants from her fair neck, with the other hand round 
her throat with the intention of strangling her. Her rich dress 
was soiled and torn, and it was evident she had struggled till 
her strength was nearly exhausted. 

Alphonso was young, stout and athletic, and with one blow 
he laid the desperado at his feet ; and raising the almost lifeless 
form of the beautiful female from the ground, he carried her in 
his arms to a spring, at a short distance^ and sprinkling a little 
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vrater in her face, she soon revived, and opened on him a pair 
of eyes which rivalled the diamonds that decorated her person. 

He politely offered to conduct her to a place of safety, which 
she accepted with the most lively expressious of gratitude, 
informing him that her father's residence was about a mile 
distant — that, tempted by the freshness of the morning, she had 
walked out unattended, and penetrated the forest beyond her 
Usual bounds, where she had met this disastrous adventure ; 
and, she added, had you not appeared to rescue me from the 
villain, my life must have fallen a sacrifice to my temerity. She 
raised her bright eyes to his face, and he saw her beautiful 
countenance sufiused with a blush that spoke volumes to his 
heart. 

They soon arrived at the gate of a splendid mansion, and 
passed through throngs of servants to a saloon, where sat a man 
of stately appearance, who rose as they entered, and exclaimed, 
" My daughter !" She threw herself into his arms, overcome 
with emotion, and sobbing aloud on his breast, said, '^ My dear 
father, but for the courage and gallantry of this gentleman, you 
had been, at this moment, childless." '' Explain yourself, my 
child," said he, and pressing Alphonso affectionately by the hand, 
requested him to be seated ; while his daughter related all that 
has been told above, interspersed with the most flattering enco- 
miums on the generosity of her deliverer. 

The father loaded him with professions of gratitude and 
friendship, and insisted that he should be their guest for the 
present. This invitation, so congenial to his present feebngs 
and wishes, was not to be declined. The young lady \m 
the room, and afler changing her disordered dress, returned 
in a garb more splendid and becoming than any thing he had 
ever beheld ; and he thought he had never cast his eyes on a 
being so lovely. Our hero was then conducted to a chamber, 
where a great variety of superb dresses were spread before 
him, and he was requested to select what was most to his fancy, 
and array himself (or dinner. There was company expected^ 
and his travelling attire would not comport with the occasion, a& 
he was to be introduced as the particular friend of the master 
(»f the mansion and his fair daughter. He was so dazzled that 
it was a long time ere he could decide ; and when full dressed, 
he could hardly leave the large mirror that displayed his glitter- 
ing figure from head to foot. A servant at length came to 
summon him to the table. 

When he entered the dining room, he was introduced to each 
one of the party, who sat down to an elegant repast^^md quaffed 
the richest wines from cups of pure gold. WhenToe subject 
of iUe lady Lusette's deKveronce was introduced, all the com* 
pany were unanimous in the praises of her preserver. '^ You 
axe indeed a iuvorite of fortune," said a youth who B9i next hioi 
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*^ I cannot but envy you the honor of tou dayV aehieTemeDt.'' 
*< IV hen I first saw the young lady in such danger," replied 
AlphoDso, '^ I almost feared it would be out of mj power to 
rescue ber, as I thought she was in the hands of one of the 
infernal spirits which inhabit this forest." At this moment a 
tremendous groan was uttered ; and on looking up he saw the 
face of every guest, and even the fair countenance of the lovely 
Lusette, darkened by a terrific frown. He was silent — and 
after a few moments pause, the master of the feast proposed 
removing to another apartment, where music and dancing filled 
up the time till a very late hour ; and the enehatUed Alphonso 
had the felicity of receiving the fair hand of her he had saved 
from death in the morning, as a partner for the evening. 

His senses were perfectly entranced ; and for three successive 
days, he rode, he walked, he danced, he sung and feasted, 
without a thought of home, or of the future— every faculty of 
his mind was absorbed in the time being, for the object of his 
adoration was the sharer in all his joys. At length, a thought 
of the still dear friends he had lefl behind, and a ^aire to make 
them acquainted with his fair prospects, gave him roaohition to 
tear himself away ; and he mentioned bis intention to hia kind 
entertainers. They tried, by every blandishment, to prevaii 
on him to alter his plan ; but consented to hia departare, on 
condition of a promise to return soon, and pafs a longer time 
with them. To this proposal he gladly assented, for the spell 
was close woven around him ; and he took his leave, loaded 
with rich and valuable presents ; Lusette bid him adieu with a 
sigh, which his unpractised heart feelingly responded. She 
took from her finger a ring of great value, which ehe placed on 
his, saying, with the most winning soflness, ^' Aemember yonr 
promise." Of this he needed not to be reminded. A beautiful 
horse, richly caparisoned, was presented him, and he waa fur- 
nished with a guide, who soon extricated him from the forest, 
and took him, by a different route, to the p}ace from which he 
entered it. He there disposed of the horse that had brought 
him from home, and set forward on his return in a much superior 
style to that in which he had commenced his journey. 

He was most affectionately received on his arrival by hia dear 
brother and sister, who had passed the time of his absence in 
anxious and fruitless conjectures as to the nature of the business 
that had called him from home, which he had not thought proper 
to intrust to them ; for there had hitherto been no ikeoreta io 
this family of love. They were so much delighted to 9te him 
return in safety, that they did not, that night, remark the akera« 
tion in his personal appearance. But the next day, when th^ 
had leisure to notice his costly attire, the diamond ring on his 
^ T, the elagant horse he rode, and saw him oatentatieiudr 
largr) «uma of gold, they were loat in wonder «ad 
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hint to each other. 

He, however, ööon after his return, proposed to explain to 
them ail the good fortune that had befallen him, which he did 
faithfully, concealing only the place where he had encountered 
this adventure; of which he knew they entertained the most 
dreadful suspicions. He told them the Baron was immensely 
rich and powerful ; that he was a widower, with no child or 
heir to his vast possessions but the incomparable Lusette. He 
could not but acknowledge to himself, that tho modest, unas- 
suming Adela was equally beautiful ; but their beauty was of a 
very different character. There waa a fascination about the 
Lady Lusette, th*it he naturally attributed to the influence of 
the different circles in which the/ had been educated. The 
heiress of wealth and splendor, with hundreds of admirers in 
her train, must have acquired an easy confidence, and a com- 
manding air, that could not be found in the more humble walks 
of life. Yet he proudly looked forward to a day, when he 
should bring the two dearest objects of his heart acquainted 
with each other. 

The haughty Baron had, it is true, conferred on him many 
marks of' special favor ; yet he dared not ask himself what were 
the nature of his expectations. His reason and judgment for-» 
bade the encouragement of a hope, that he would confer such a 
treasure as his only daughter, on one whose name had never 
been heard of twenty miles from home. 

So completely was he inthralled, that he determined at all 
events to repeat his visit to the Castle. Afler representing to 
his brother and sister, the many advantages that would probably 
result from cultivating such an acquaintance, but which were 
far from convincing their unaspiring mind^, he presented them 
with a large purse of gold, and again set forward on his journey. 
The supernatural speed of his courser did not outstrip his impa- 
tience ; and so entirely was the infatuated youth absorbed in 
the idea of the happiness that awaited him, that he felt no sur- 
prise cr misgiving when, at the close of the first day, he found 
himse'Tat the gate of the Baronial Castle, a distance of nearly 
two h jndred miles. 

H was received with acclamations of joy, by all the domes- 
tics. The Baron smiled more graciously, and his daughter 
looked more enchanting than ever. The numerous guests all 
croudcd round to welcome him ; and he thought his cup of hap- 
piness was full : But how did it overflow when his host invited 
him, the next morning, to a private conference ; and declared 
his intention of bestowing on him the hand of his fair daughter, 
who might grace the throne of a monarch ; and with her, all his 
wealth. He began, in the most eloquent strains, to pour forth 
bis gratitude, when his en.ertainer stopped him short, teifing 
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him there were conditions to be performed on his part, to which 
he might not accede : in which case he was at full liberty to 
reject the alliance ; ^' although," added he, with a deep drawn 
sigh, '^ I should have much to fear from the effects of such a 
refusal on the health and spirits of a beloved daughter. The 
truth is, Alphonso, I have discovered that Lusette loves you." 

Enraptured, as he was, he readily promised to comply with 
the terms, be they what they might ; feeling that the services 
required would fall far short of the value of the reward, and that 
his highest felicity would consist in devoting his life to her 
gratification. He was then left to seek the object of his adora- 
tion, and hear, from her lips, a confirmation of his happiness. 
A reciprocation of vows succeeded, and the overjoyed lover now 
felt that his lot was truly enviable. 

The evening passed in revelry and mirth. At the stroke of 
midnight, a servant came to the happy Alphonso, and told him 
the Baron desired to speak with him in private. He instantly 
Icil the room, and found his host in an adjoining apartment, 
prepared with a glimmering lamp : he spoke only the words, 
*^ Follow me ;^^ and opening a door, began to descend a long 
flight of stone steps, which terminated in a large vault, con- 
nected with an immense subterranean passage, so damp and 
gloomy, that he shuddered as he advanced, the lamp scarcely 
affording light to direct their footsteps. At the end of this, they 
entered a spacious apartment, in the center of which was a 
large caldron, throwing up a glaring blue flame, which quivered 
round the walls, and presented such a scene of horror, as almost 
chilled his blood. 

The entire walls were draperied with skeletons ; huge heaps 
of skulls and human bones were scattered on the floor, and 
hideous shapes flitted around in every direction. Terrified and 
amazed, he fearfully inquired for what purpose he had been 
brought into this charnel-house ? His guide, assuming an 
authoritative tone, commanded him to dispense with questions, 
and attend to his instructions. He was then required to bind 
himself, by the most tremendous oaths, to be eternally the slave 
of the adorable Lusette ; and never to think of any other woman 
a« a wifft. 

To all that was proposed he acceded. His passion for the 
lady on one hand, and his fears on the other, would not sufl^er 
him to offer any resistance. All around him he heard a con- 
tinual whispering and suppressed laughter, and his hair rose on 
his head with terror. He was then informed that the extra 
service required of him was merely to gratify a whim of his 
betrothed, to suffer himself to be harnessed, with a number of 
her discarded lovers, to a car, and draw her through the forest, 
at a certain hour, every night. Degrading as this proposition 
^emed to him, and however inconsistent with all her profef 
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Bions of tenderness and affection, he found he had no power to 
retract ; and he promised compliance, though his heart revolted 
ct so disgraceful a requisition. A bloody scroll was then pre- 
sented him, to- which he affixed his name ; he was then informed, 
in presence of all the attending ministers of darkneas, that the 
marriage ceremony was now considered as ratified, and he was 
at liberty to go in quest of his bride. 

It is true his youthful ardor was somewhat damped by the 
cliilling scenes he had witnessed ; yet he hastily retraced his 
steps to tlie room which he had lefl filled with gay company ; 
among whom the idol of his heart shone unrivalled. But who 
can imagine his astonishment, on entering, to find the room 
deserted by every one but a hideous hag, of gigantic figure, and 
features the most distorted and disgusting ; she sprang forward 
to meet him, throwing her long sinewy arms around him, and 
calling him, in a voice grating as thunder, her beloved husband ; 
chiding his long absence, which he knew she could ill support, 
and repeating all the protestations of love and fidelity he had 
uttered to the Lady Lusette. 

He strove to extricate himself from her hateful grasp, and 
exerting all his strength, pushed her from him, with such vio- 
lence, that she fell on the floor with a most terrible crash, which 
brought the master of the mansion, and many of his attendants, 
into the room. 

He cast a withering glance on the half distracted Alphonso, 
and angrily demanded the reason of this disturbance. Before 
the wretched culprit could find utterance, she arose, and with 
the most frightful grimaces and terrific gestures, accused him 
of returning her caresses with the most unfeeling abuse. '^ Is 
this the return," demanded the stern Baron, ^' that I am to ex- 
pect for my condescension, in bestowing my only child on you — 
a mere mushroom ? and is all your promised gratitude come to 
this ?" It was in vain he remonstrated, and entreated to be 
admitted to the presence of the Lady Lusette, and pleaded his 
claim to such an indulgence. He was told this was all the 
daughter he ever had, and it was to the lady now before him, 
he had sworn eternal fidelity ; he must therefore prepare him- 
self to obey her commands, which were peremptory. 

A heavy car was now driven to the door, and the wretched 
Alphonso was compelled to assume the harness, with a large 
number of other deluded victims ; and the hag, armed with a 
scourge of enormous weight, seated herself, took the reins, and 
drove them through the forest at a furious rate ; not regarding 
any obstructions in their way, but lashing and goring them 
incessantly, till their sides and backs were covered with wounds. 
At daybreak they were unharnessed and suffered to go to rest, 
if rest they could. 

Thus passed every night ; and the days were spent in the 
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most disgraceful scenes of riot. Alphooso dared not reflect 
he felt that he was lost, in bis present state ; but he knew not 
how to extricate himself, and he could look for no end to hia 
misery. To enhance his sufferings, an accosmg conscience 
lent its stings, a thousand times more intolerable than his bodily 
torture. He knew he had voluntarily sought temptation, and 
that in defiance of the dying injunction of a father, whose many 
virtues, cultivated understanding, and long experience, gave 
him an unequivocal claim to the utmost deference. The inter- 
vals for thought were short ; he was dragged from scenes of 
labor and suHering, to scenes of riot and excess, with little time 
for rest ; and the creature to whom he had bound himself, and 
who had now become as loathsome and hideous as she bad once 
been lovely, never quit his side for an instant. 

In the mean time, the quiet and happy residence of his afiec- 
lionate friends, had become the abode of sorrow and anxiety. 
The minds of Julien and Adela were constantly agitated with 
melancholy forebodings of his fate. Six weary months had 
passed, and the torture of suspense was no longer to be endured. 
Pfot a word had they heard since his departure ; they knew not 
how, or where, to direct a line to him ; nor could they hope to 
gain information from any human being, on the subject most 
interesting to them. They held frequent and long consultations 
on the subject, but seemed no nearer to the attainment of their 
desires. 

At length their deliberations terminated in JuUen's determi- 
nation to set out in quest of the lost one ; though he was wholly 
ignorant what route to take. He felt a confidence that he 
should be Heaven-directed, as be was animated bj a conscious- 
ness that his motives for the journey were of the purest nature. 
Adela insisted on being the companion and sharer of bis fatigues 
and perils, as she could not consent to relinquish the protection 
of both her brothers ; and she felt she had fortitude to meet any 
trial they might have to encounter. It was in vain he urged all 
the arguments his affection suggested, to dissuade her from an 
undertaking, for which her youth, her sex, her native delicacy, 
and shrinking timidity, all combined to render her totally unfit. 
^' You will find," said she, " dear Julien, that I have qualities 
which have never been called into action. Depend on it, I shall 
show more firmness in this enterprbe than you ever thought I 
possessed ; and to convince you of it, in the outset, my resolu- 
tion is taken, to accompany or follow you." •' Well, be it w;** 
said her kind hearted brother. " Your society will' lighteiri^ 
fatigues of my uncertain path ; but for your own sake I ccM 
wish it otherwise." 

The plan being adjusted, and confiding the house to the care 
of a few faithful domestics, they set forward, not knowing which 
way to bend their course. 
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After Irav^Uing three or four days, without obtaining any clue 
to his route, they entered a pleasant road, which led through a 
delightfully romantic, but unfrequented tract of country ; and 
proceeded on without seeing any thing like a human habitation, 
until the shadows of evening began to close around them. As 
night-fall approached, the heart of Julien beat with anxious 
fears for his beloved sister, who had never been accustomed to 
exposure ; and he feared they should be under the necessity of 
passing the night unsheltered in the open air. At this crisis 
they saw a venerable man approaching, in the dress of a hermit. 
Mis form was somewhat bowed, and his snowy locks, and long 
silvery beard, plainly indicated that the frosts of many winters 
had passed over him. He carried a staff in his hand ; yet he 
walked with a firm step ; and as he advanced to meet them, the 
benevolent expression of his countenance inspired them with 
confidence and respect. They reined in their horses, and 
inquired of him the distance to the nearest habitation. ^' My 
children," said the old man, ** you are far from the haunts of 
men. A journey of many hours will scarcely bring you to a 
convenient shelter. But I have a cell at hand, where you shall 
be welcome to all the accommodations it affords." There was 
so much of genuine courtesy in the manner of the speaker, that 
they felt no hesitation in accepting the invitation ; and with 
many expressions of gratitude, they entered the humble cell, 
where they were simply, but most hospitably entertained. After 
supper they entered freely into conversation, and informed their 
friendly entertainer of the object of their present journey, and 
the ill success which had hitherto attended all their inquiries. 

He listened attentively to a recital of every circumstance of 
their brother's departure, and all they knew of his adventures ; 
and he replied, with a deep drawn sigh, '* Your narrative too 
plainly discovers to me the fate of your deluded brother. He 
is, undoubtedly, one among the wretched beings who have been 
drawn, by various temptations, into the power of the malicious 
fiends in the haunted forest." At the mention of this terrible 
name, a cold shuddering seized them ; conviction Hashed on 
their minds, and Adela was near fainting ; but by the timely 
application of some restoratives, which the good hermit had at 
hand, she soon recovered, and their kind host went on : '^ I feel, 
my children, that you have been providentially directed to me, 
as I have long been in possession of a talisman, which is des- 
tined to destroy the glamour of that ill fated forest, when in the 
hands of unsullied innocence." He then drew from his bosom 
a amall pearl case, from which he took a brilliant gem, inscribed 
with the words, ** Virtue and Integrity ;" and suspending it to a 
chain of the purest gold, the old man hang it on the neck of the 
lovely A4ela ; telling her, if she attended strictly to his instruc- 
tions, she had it no« in her power to releaso her unhappy 
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brother from the most intolerable slavery. *^ but be rare 3rou 
never suffer the brightness of this inestimable jewel to contract 
the slightest tarnish. Keep it ever bright, as it is now ; for on 
its unsullied brilliancy depends its influence, which will infallibly 
diminish if it is suffered to corrode." 

He spent some time in giving them particular directions how 

•to proceed on their great undertaking, and bestowing on them 

his truly parental advice ; and then, preparing them beds of 

dried leaves, and fervently invoking the blessing and protection 

of Heaven on them, invited them to repose themselves. 

They slept soundly until the old man awoke them, at the dawn 
of the morning, to join in his early devotions. After which they 
partook of his humble breakfast, and took their leai^, attended 
by the blessing and benediction of their kind and pioqs friend. 

They proceeded on their eventful journey, much'IfeKeved by 
the information they had gained, yet saddened by the flif a of 
the shocking situation to which the unhappy Alphonso had 
reduced himself by his deplorable infatuation. Cre night they 
came in view of well remembered scenes, the familiarity of 
which brought such a crowd of painful recollections, as almost 
overpowered them. They rested, for the night, in the vicinity 
of their earliest home ; and they proceeded, at an early hour in 
'be morning, to an entrance into the dreaded forest, which their 
good friend, the hermit, had pointed out; expressinjB^, at the 
same time, his unqualified approbation of their scrupulous 
observance of the prohibition their beloved parent had enjoined 
in regard to crossing the brook. They walked on, hardly able 
to find a path through which they could proceed. They pene- 
trated far into the gloomy recesses of the tangled wood ; and 
seeing night approaching, endeavoured to fortify their minds 
against the horrors they expected to encounter in passing it in 
such a spot. As yet, they had heard or seen nothing ta alarm 
or terrify them ; but every rustling leaf, in such a place, was 
enough to startle these youthful adventurers. They, however, 
by mutual encouragement, rallied their spirits to proceed, hav- 
ing been informed that nothing could be effected unless they 
could summon courage to pass a night in the forest. 

An old dilapidated castle appeared at a distance ; and in this 
they resolved to take shelter from the chill air, as the gathering 
clouds and distant thunder threatened a coming tempest. They 
entered, beneath a ruined gateway, and, climbing with difficulty 
over heaps of rubbish, came to the intecjior, in which they thought 
they might make a shifl to remain. In a short time they found 
themselves involved in thick and impenetrable darkness, and 
heard such terrific sounds, as almost curdled the blood in their 
veins. Deep and dismal groans, hissing, and clanking of chains, 
shrieks of despair, and hcft'rible execrations, mingled with the 
raging tempest. Hoarse peals of thunder shook the tottering 
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edifice to its foundation, and threatened, every instant, to bury 
them in its ruins. The vivid flashes of lightning served but *n 
show them the horrors of their situation. They dared not speak ; 
but the hitherto timid girl seemed supported by a superhui 
energy. She clung to the supporting arm of her brother, anq 
ceased not to rub and polish her talisman, which emitted a da2^ 
zling lustre when the blue flame of the lightning giancoA-On itf 
surface. About midnight the fury of the storm abated, afflhiheir 
ears were now assailed by sounds of a different, but not less 
terrific nature. The most disgusting shouts of revelry, and 
shrieks of tortured wretches, with the furious driving of a car- 
riage, now approached, and stopped directly in front of the old 
castle, where they had a full view of the scene. They were 
almost blinded by the glare of torches : But who can conceive 
of their grief and horror, on seeing the dear brother of their . 
afl^ections, harnessed in the train that drew this pond^r(nRÄ''är; 
vehicle ; and a figure, more terrific than any thing they hadl^KA 
imagined, seated in it, and incessantly applying a huge \mip, 
composed of fiery serpents, to their lacerated shoulders, from 
which the blood issued at every stroke. This was more than 
their fortitude was equal to. They stood a moment in speech- 






less agony ; but Adela, as if by sudden inspiration, uttered a *\ 
piercing shriek, sprang forward, and in a moment stood by the 
side of her miserable and haggard looking brother, who now 
lost all sense of personal suflering, in fears for her safety. He 
thought she had fallen into the power of the infernals, and he 
had the additional torture of believing it was through his means. 
But when he saw the scourge fall powerless, and the hand that 
wielded it paralysed, the numerous attending imps draw back 
at her approach, and vent their malice in hissing, and blowing 
blue sulphurious flames from their mouth and nostrils, and 
assuming the most terrific attitudes, and felt the soft hand of his 
own sweet sister kindly grasp his, and lead him from his galling 
chains, he was completely overpowered by feelings too powerful 
for his exhausted frame to support ; he sunk apparently lifeless 
at her feet. He was raised by his affectionate brother, and 
conveyed to a little distance, where he soon recovered his 
senses ; but to deplore his fall, and the trouble and danger into 
which he had brought them. 

Adela then turned the bright beams of her talisman on the 
whole group of deluded wretches, who had been associated with 
Aiphonso. In an instant their shackles dropped off*, and most 
of them crowded around her, viewing her as a guardian angel ; 
f)r but few of the number had become so degraded as to prefer 
the vile servitude in which they were plunged. 

They rallied arotind the car of the enchantress. The arch 
demon then appeared in a form too terrible to be described ; and 
in the most stunning voice announced his intention of quitting 
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the forest forever. ^' Since my power and dominion have been 
set at defiance by a girl and a paultiy pebble, the seat of my 
kingdom is henceforth removed." So saying, he stampped with 
his foot — the earth clcfl asunder — and the whole denfK>niac crew, 
castle and all, sunk with a deafening crash, and led the little 
croup to thank their kind deliverer, and rejoice in their escape 
trom their disgraceful thraldom. 

The dawn of morning rose on this astonished and rejoicing 
party ; they hastened to extricate themselves from the snares 
of the forest, and the family of Fuseli again sought their peace- 
ful home, where they were welcomed with many testimonials of 
real joy by their household and friends, among whom much 
anxiety had been experienced for their safety. 

Alphonso felt that he had forever lost that sanshine of the 
mind which is the attendant of unsullied innocence ; and con- 
scientiously believing that his vows, though given *o a demon, 
precluded his entering into a matrimonial engagement. No 
entreaties could dissuade him from a resolution he had formed 
to enter a convent, and pass the remainder of his life in acts of 
penitence. 

Julien soon aller married a young lady of the most amiable 
character ; and the lovely Adela attracted the afiections of a 
gentleman of shining merit, whose wealth and influence placed 
her in a station she was well qualified to adorn ; and the talisman 
of Virtue and Integrity was never sufiered to diminish in bril« 
liancy in her happy family. * 

There are row roads cut through the once dreaded forest. 
Postillions often entertain travellers with stories of the deeds 
of darkness that have been perpetrated on some particular p^r* 
of their route ; and a large chasm, not far from the road side 
is still shown as the one through which the pandemoaiun: 
vanished. 
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It was on the evening of her departure for a transatlanliQ 
voyage, that the quarter-deck of an English man-of-war, lying il(t^^ 
the Tagus, was splendidly illuminated, in honor of a farewell ' 
entertainment given by the British officers to a favored selection 
of the residents of Lisbon. 

No scene of gaiety presents a more picturesque appearance 
than that exhibited by the festive decorations of a full-sized man- 
of-war ; and, on the present occasion, the Invincible was not be- 
hind her sisters of the ocean in the arrangements of her marine 
festivities. Her quarter-deck was covered by an awning of gä}r 
and party-colored flags, whose British admixture of red gloHred 
richly and gaily in the light of the variegated lamps, which, sus- 
pended on strings, hung in long rows from the masts and rigging 
ofthe vessel. To a spectator, standing at the verge of her stern, 
the quarter-deck, with its awning, gay lights, and distinct groups 
of figures, might almost have resembled the rural and divesrificd 
8cene of a village pleasure-fair ; while behind, the faces of 
hundreds of sailors, peeping from comparative obscurity on tho 
gaieties of their officers, formed a whimsical and not unpictur- 
esque back-ground. Below, the tables of the ward-room were 
spread with the most delicate and even costly refreshments. All 
was mirth and apparently reckless gaiety ; and it seemed as if 
the sons of Neptune, in exercising their proverbial fondness for 
the dance, and acknowledged gallantry to their partners, had 
forgotten that the revolution of twenty-four hours would place a 
world of waters between them and the fair objects of their devo- 
tion, and would give far other employment for their limbs than 
liie fascinating measures to which they now lent thera. 

There were, however, two beings in that assembly whose 
feelings of grief, extending from the heart to the countenance, 
communicated to the latter an expression which consorted ill 
with the gaiety of the surrounding scene. One of these coun- 
tenances wore the aspect of an intense grief, which yet the mind 
ofthe possessor had strength sufficient to keep in a state of manly 
Hubjection ; the other presented that appearance of unmixed, yet 
unutterable woe, which woman alone is capable either of feeling 
or meekly sustaining in silence. Christian Loeffler and Ernes- 
tine Frcdeberg had been married but seven diiys, yet they were 
now passing their last evening together ere Loeffler sailed, a 
passenger in the InvincibUy to the Brazils. Why circumstances 
r-ius severed those so recently united by the holiest ties, and why 
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{\uf. (kvcitoi* Ernestine was unable to accompany her husband, 
a:c qiiineai tliat nu<ibt be satisfactorily answered if our iiiuiti 
|urniittid. JJiit the fact alone can here be stated. 

Tlic husband and wife joined the dance but once that eveninff, 
and then — publish it not in Almack's — they danced together . 
^ et their hearts sickened ere the measure was ended ; and re- 
tiiino to the raised end of the stern, Ihey sate apart from the 
mirthful crowd, their countenances averted from those faces of 
{>;ladnrss, and their eyes directed towards the distant main, which 
flhuwed dismal, dark, and waste, when contrasted with the bright 
scene within that gay floating-house of pleasure. Christian 
Loctller united a somewhat exaggerated tone of sentiment with 
a certain moral firmness of mind, which is not unfirequently com 
bined in the German character, and which, joining high-strung 
feelings with powers of soul sufficient to hold them in subjection, 
presents an exterior composed, and even phlegmatic, while the 
soul within glows like ignited matter beneath a surface of frigi- 
dity. 

The revels broke up ; and ere the sun had set on the succeed- 
ing day, the so recent pleasure-vessel was ploughing her solitary 
V. ay on the Atlantic ; her festive decorations vanished like a 
dream, and even the shores that had witnessed them were no 
longer within sight. 

On the second day of the voyage, the attention of Loeffler was 
R)rcibly arrested by the livid and alnrKMBt indescribable a^^oea**- 
ance of a young seaman, who was mounting the roain-shrouda 
of the vessel. Christian called to him, inquired if he were ill, 
and, in the voice of humanity, counselled him to descend. The 
young man did not, however, appear to hear the humane cau- 
tion ; and ere the lapse of a few seconds, he loosed his hold on 
the main-yards which he had reached, and rushing, with falling 
«violence, through sails and rigging, was quickly precipitated to . 
the deck. Loeffler ran to raise him ; but not only was life ex- 
tinct, even its very traces had disappeared, and — unlike one sa 
recently warm with vitality — the features of the youth had as 
sumed the livid and straightened character of a corpse long d& 
prived of its animating principle. 

The log-book, however, passed a verdict of ^'accidental death, 
occasioned by a fall from the main-yard," on the youth's case ; 
and as such it went down in the marine record, amid notices of 
fair weather and foul, notwithstanding Loeffler's repeated repre- 
sentations of the young seaman's previous appearance. Christ- 
ian's testimony was fated ere long to obtain a fearful credence. 
On the succeeding day several of the crew sickened ;Nand ere 
the lapse of another twenty-four hours, death as well as sickness 
beg«'\n to show itself. The captain became alarmed, and a 
report was soon whispered through the vessel that the hand 
of some direful, base, or revengeful Portuguese had mingled 
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poison with the festive viands which had heen liberally distrib- 
uted to the whole crew at the farewell entertainment of the 
Invincible, Loeffler, although a German, was no great believer 
m tales of mystery and dark vengeance. A more fearful ides 
than even that of poison once or twice half-insinuated itself into 
his mind, but was forced from it with horror. 

The wind, which had blown favorably for the first ten days 
of the voyage, now seemed totally to die away, and left the ves 
sei becalmed in the midway ocean. But. for the idle rocking 
occasioned by the under swell of the broad Atlantic waves, she 
might have seemed a fixture to those seas ; for not even the 
minutest calculable fraction in her latitude and longitude could 
have been discovered, even by the nicest observer, for fourteen 
days. All this while a tropical sun sent its burning, searching 
rays on the vessel, whose increasing siek and dying gasped fot 
air ; and unable either to endure the sufifocation below, or the 
fiery sunbeams above, choaked the gangways in their restless 
passage to and from deck, or giving themselves up in despair, 
called on death for relief The whole crew were in consterna- 
tion ; and they who had still health and strength left to manage 
or clear the ship, went about their usual duties with the feelings 
of men who might, at a moment's warning, be. summoned from 
them to death and eternal doom. 

Loeffler had shown much courage during these fearful scenes , 
but when he beheld sickness and death mysteriously extending 
their reign around him, and bearing away the best and the 
bravest of that gallant crew, he began to think that the avenging 
hand of God was upon her; and turning his eye towards the 
broad sheet of ocean waves which rolled between him and the 
north-eastern horizon, was heard to murmur, " Farewell ! — 
farewell !" 

One night, after having for some time tended the beds of the 
sick and dying, Loeffler retired to his couch, and endeavored to 
gain in slumber a brief forgetfulness of all the thoughts that 
weighed down his spirit. But a death-like sickness came over 
him ; his little cabin seemed to whirl round as if moving on a 
pivot, while his restless limbs found no space for their feverish 
evolutions in his confined berth. Christian began to think that 
Ills hour was coming, and he tried to raise his soul in prayer ; 
but while he essayed to fix his thoughts on Heaven, he felt that 
his reason was fast yielding to t\§B burning fever which seemed 
almost to be consuming his brain. He called for water, but 
nnrie heard or answered his cries He crawled on deck, and, 
.'IS the sun had now set several hours, hoped for a breath of the 
fresh air of heaven. He threw himself down, and turned his 
face towards the dark sky. But the atmosphere was sultry, 
heavy, oppressive. It appeared to lie like an insupportable 
weight on hb chest. He called for he surgeoo^ but he called 
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in Tain ; the sui^eon himself was no more, and his deputy (botrf 
a larger demand on his professional exertions than his powers, 
either physical or mental, were capable of encountering. A hu- 
mane hand at length administered a cup of water. Even the 
very element was warm with the heat of the vessel. It pro- 
duced, hov/ever, a temporary sensation of refreshment, and 
Loeffler partially slumbered. But who can describe that strange 
and pestilential sleep ! A theatre seemed to |)e '^ lighted up 
within his brain," which teemed with strange, hideous, aod 
portentous scenes, or figures whose very splendor was appalHng. 
All the ship seemed lit with varied lamps; then the lamps 
vanished, and, instead of a natural and earthly illutnination, it 
seemed as if the rigging, yards, and sails of the T^flsel were all 
made of living phosphor, or some strange ignititid fttiitter, which 
far and wide sent a lurid glare on the waters. Lio€ffler looked 
up long masts of bright and living fire, shrouds whose minutest 
interlacing were all of the same vivid element, yet clear, dis- 
tinct, and unmixed by any excrescent 0ame which might take 
from the regular appearance of the rigging ; while the size of 
the vessel seemed increased to the most unnatural dimensions, 
pnd her glowing top-masts — up which LoefHer strained his vis- 
ion — seemed to pierce the skies. A preternatural and almost 
palpable darkness succeeded this ruddy light ; then the long 
and loud blast of a trumpet, and the words, '^ Come -to judg- 
ment, forgetters of your God !" sounded in Loeffler's ear. He 
groaned, struggled, tried to thrust his arms violently from him, 
«ind awoke. 

He found his neck distended to torture by a hard and fright- 
/iil swelling, which almost deprived his head of motion^ and 
caused the most excruciating anguish, while similar indications 
on his side assured him that disease was collecting its angry 
venom. The thought he had oflen banished now rushed on 
Christian's mind ; and a fearful test, by which he might prove 
is reality, now suddenly occurred to him. It seemed as if the 
delirium of his fever were sobered for a moment by the soleftin 
trial he was about to make. He was lying near one of the 
ship-lights. He dragged himself, though with difficulty, towards 
it ; he opened the breast of his shirt. All was decided. Three 
or four purple spots were clustered at his heart. LoefHer saw 
himself lost. Again he cast a languid and fevered glance toward 
the sullen waters which rolled onward to the Portuguese shore, 
and once more murmured, " Farewell ! farewell ! we meet not 
till the morning which wakes us to eternal doom." He next 
earnestly called for the surgeon. With difficulty that half- 
worn-out functionary was summoned to the prostrate German 
" Know you," said Loeffler, as soon as he saw him, " know yo.' 
what fearful foe now stalks in this doomed vessel ?" He openec 
his breast, and laid solenmly, ^^ 7%e Plague is among«! w ^ 
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tirarn your captain !" The professional man stooped towards 
his pestilential patient, and whispered softly, " We know all — 
have known all from the beginning. Think you that all this 
fumigation — this smoking of pipes — this separation, as far as 
might be, of the whole from the sick, were remedies to arrest 
the spread of mortality from poisoned viands ? But breathe not, 
.'^r Heaven's sake, your suspicions among this hapless crew. 
Fear is, in these cases, destruction. I have still hopes that the 
infection may be arrested."* But the surgeon's words were 
wasted on air. His patient's senses, roused only for an instant, 
had again wandered into the regions of delirious fancy, and the 
torture of his swollen members rendered that delirium almost 
frantic. T^MjMjUevolent surgeon administered a nostrum, look- 
ed with comJRffiion on a fellow being whom he considered 
doomed to destruction, and secure (despite his superior's fate) 
in what he had ever deemed professional exemption from infec* 
tion, prepared to descend to the second-deck. 'He never reached 
it. A shivering fit was succeeded by deathly sickness. All the 
powers of nature seemed to be totally and instantaneously broken 
up ; the poison had reached the vitals, as in a moment — and 
the last hope of the fast-sickening crew was no more ! Those 
on deck rushed in overpowering consternation to the cabin ot 
the captain. Death had been there, too I He was extended, 
not only lifeless, but in a state of actual putrescence ! 

The scenes that followed are of a nature almost too appalling, 
and even revoking, for description. Let the reader conceive 
(if he can without having witnessed such a spectacle) the con- 
dition of a set of wretched beings, pent within a scorched 
prison-house, without commander, without medical assistance ; 
daily falling faster and faster, until there were not whole enough 
to tend the sick, nor living enough to bury the dead ; while the 
malady became every hour more baleful and virulent, from the 
increasing heat of the atmosphere, the number of living without 
attendance, and dead without a grave. 

It was about five days after the portentous deaths of the sur- 
geon and commander, that Loeffler awoke from a deep and 
lengthened, and, as all might well have deemed, a last slumber, 
which had succeeded the wild delirium of fever. He awoko 
like one returning to a world which he had for some time quitted. 
It was many minutes ere he could recollect his situation. Ho 
found himself still above deck, but placed on a mattress, and in 
a hammock. A portion of a cordial was near him. He drank 
it with the avidity, yet the difficulty, of exhaustion, and slightly 
partook of a sea-mess, which, from its appearance, might nave 
been laid on his couch some days previously to the sleeper^s 
awakening. Life and sense now rapidly revived in the naturally 

* In foreign climates I have often beard the livid spots about the heart, dbov« 
described, cited as thi <oiti«#^if the plague. 
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strong constitution of our young Gemmii. ßut ÜkBj brought 
with them the most fearful and appalHog sensatioiw. 

The sun was blazing in the midst of heaven, and seemed to 
be sending its nooutide ardor on ac atmosphere Icmded with 
pestilential vapor. With returned strength, Loeffler called 
aloud ; but no voice answered hin*., fife began to listen with 
breathless attention ; not a sound, either of ieet or voices, met 
his ear. A thought of horror, that for a moment half-stilled the 
pulsation at his heart, rushed on Loeffler's mind. He lay for a 
moment to recover himself, and collecting those powers of mind 
and body, over which a certain moral firmness of character, 
already noticed (joined, he it observed, with the better strength 
of good principles), had given him a master^M »command — he 
quitted his couch, and stood on deck. God of mercy ! what a 
sight met Loeffler's eye ! The whole deck was strewed with 
pestilential corpses, presenting every variety of hue which could 
mark the greater or less progress of the hand of putrefaction, 
and every conceivable attitndc which might indicate either the 
state of frantic anguish, or utter and hopeless exhaustion, in 
which the suficrers had expired. The hand, fast stiffening in 
its fixed clasp on the hair ; the set teeth and starting eyeballs 
showed where death had come as the reliever of those insup- 
portable torments which attend the plague when it bears down 
its victim by the accumulated mass of its indurated and baleful 
ulcerations. Others, who had succumbed to its milder, more 
insidious, yet still more fatal (because more sudden and utterly 
hopeless) attack, lay in the helpless and composed attitude which 
might have passed for sleep ; but the livid and purple marks of 
these last corpses, scarce capable of being borne to their grave 
in the ** integrity of their dimensions," showed that the hand of 
corruption had been even more busy with them than with the 
fiercer and more tortured victims of the pestilence. The hmfi' 
cible, once the proudest and most gallant vessel which ever rode 
out a storm, or defied an enemy, now floated like a vast pest- 
house on the waters ; while the sun ofthat burning zone poured 
its merciless and unbroken beams on the still and pestiferous 
atmosphere. Not a sound, not a breeze, awoke the silence of 
the sullen and baleful air ; not a single sail broke the desolate 
uniformity of the horizon : sea and sky seemed to meet only to 
close in that hemisphere of poisonous exhalations. Christian 
sickened ; he turned round with a feeling of despair, and bury- 
ing his face in the couch he had just quitted, sought a moment's 
refuge from the scene of horror. That moment was one of 
prayer ; the next was that of stern resolution. He forced 
down his throat a potation, from which his long-confirmed habits 
of sobriety would formerly have shrunk with disgust ; and, 
under the stimulous of this excitement^ compelled himself to the 
revolting office of swallowing a food which he felt necessary to 
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carry himi, tibrough tlte task he contemplated. This task was 
twofold an4. tremendous. First, he determined to descend to 
the lower-^^ks, and see wbether any convalescent, or even 
expiring ViiPnm yet survived, to whom he could tender his 
assistance ; and, secondly, if all had fallen, he would essay the 
revolting, perhaps the impracticable, office of performing their .' 
watery sepulture. '^ 

LoefHer made several attempts to descend into those close 
and corrupted regions ere ke couM summon strength of heart 
or nerve to enter them. A profound stillness reigned there. 
He passed through long rows of hammocks, either the recepta- 
cle of decaying humanity, or — as was more oAen the case — 
dispossessed of their former occupiers, who had chosen rather 
to breathe their last above deck. But a veil shall be drawn 
over this fearful scene. It is enough to say that not one living 
being was found amid the corrupted wrecks of mortality which 
tenanted the silent, heated, and pestiferous wards of the inner - 
decks. Loeffler was alone in the ship ! His task was then 
decided. He could only consign his former companions to their 
wide and common grave. He essayed to lift a corpse ; but — 
sick, gasping, and completely overcome — sank upon his very 
burden ! It was evident he must wait until his strength was 
further restored ; but to wait amid those heaps of decaying 
bodies seemed impossible. 

Night sank upon the waters. The German began to stir in 
the soul of Loeffler. He was alone — the stillness so unbroken 
as to be startling. Perhaps within a thousand miles there might 
be no living human being. He felt himself a solitary, vital 
thing among heaps of dead, whose corpses, here and there, 
emitted the phosphoric light of putrescence. He started at every 
creak of the vessel, and sometimes fancied that he descried, 
through the darkness, the well-known and reanimate face of 
some departed shipmate. But Christian's was not a mind to 
succumb to a terror which, it must be confessed, might — under 
similar circumstances — have overborne the stoutest heart. He 
felt that, under all these disadvantages, his strength was return- 
ing in a manner that appeared almost miraculous ; and that 
same night saw many an appalling wreck of humanity consignee^ 
to decent oblivion. Sometimes the heart of Loeffler half sunl> 
within him ; sometimes he was more than tempted to relinquish 
his work in despair ; yet on he toiled with that energy of bod^ 
which as much results from mental power as from physical 
superiority. 

On the evening of the following day, but one human fom» 
tenanted that deserted ship. As he saw the last of her gallant 
crew sink beneath the waves, Christian fell on his knees, and — 
well acquainted with the mother tongue of his departed com- 
panions — he took the sacred ritual of their church in his hand. 
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The sun was setting, and by its parting beams Loeffler, with a 
Ftcody and solomn voice — as if there were those who might hear 
the imposing service — read aloud the burial-rites of the Church 
of England. Scarcely had he pronounced the concluding bless- 
ing ere the sun sank, and the instantaneous darkness of a 
tropical night succeeded. Loeffler cast a farewell glance on 
the dun waves, and then sighed, " Rest — rest, brave compan- 
ions ! until a voice shall sound stronger than your deep slum- 
ber — until the sea give up its dead, and you rise to meet your 
Judge !" The noise of the sharks dashing from the waters, to 
see if yet more victims awaited their insatiable jaw, was the 
only response to the obsequies of that gallant crew, which had 
now disappeared forever. 

A few sails were still furled, and, uncertam whether they 
were the best or the worst that might be hoisted, Loeffler deter- 
mined to leave them, preferring the chance that should wafl 
him to any port, to the prolonged imprisonment of the Invincible 

Christian sank down, as he concluded his strange and dismal 
office, completely overwhelmed by physical exertions and the 
intensity of his hitherto-stifled feelings. But there was no 
hand to wipe the dew from his pale forehead ; no voice to speak 
a word of encouragement or sympathy. 

And where was it all to end ! Loeffler was no seaman ; and, 
therefore, even if one hand could have steered the noble vessel, 
his was not that hand. Doubtless, the plague had broken out 
in Portugal ; and consequently the Invincible, who had so 
recently sailed from her capital, would (as in all similar cases) 
be avoided by her sisters of the ocean. 

These thoughts suggested themselves to Christian's mind, as, 
gradually recovering from the senselessness of exhaustion, he 
lay stretched on deck, listening to the scarcely perceptible noise 
of the water, as it faintly rolled against the side of the vessel, 
and as softly receded ; while his soul, as it recalled the form of 
his best-beloved on earth, rose in prayer for her and for himself 

Week after week passed away, and still the Solitary Man of 
the Sea was the lone occupant of the crewless and now partially 
dismantled Invincible. She had been the sport of many a vary- 
ing wind, at whose caprice she had performed more than one 
short and useless voyage round the fatal spot where ^e had 
been so long becalmed ; but still, as if that were the magical, 
and even malevolent centre of her movements, she seldom made 
much way beyond it ; and light, deceitful breezes were con- 
stantly followed hy renewed calms. A tropical equinox was, 
however, drawing near, though the lone seaman was not aware 
of its approach. The time which he had passed in the anguish 
of disease, and the aberrations of delirium, had appeared to him 
of much greater length than its actual duration ; and as no 
tongue survived to correct his error, he had lost all calculations 
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of the motkms of time. He iiatened, ihertßatßy with aa evi 
half-fearful, half-hopeful, to the risings of the blast. At fi^t k 
began to whistle shriUy through the shrouds and rigging ; the 
whistle deepened into a thundering roar, and the idle rocking 
of the ship was changed into the boisterous motion of a storm- 
beaten^vessel. Loeffler, however, threw himself as usual on ^^ 
deck for his night's repose ; and, wrapped in his sea-cloak, was iPj^ 
rocked to slumber even by the stormy lullaby of the elements. 

Towards midnight the voice of the tempest began to deepen 
to a tone of ominous and apparently concentrating force, which 
might have started the most reckless slumberer. Sheets of 
lightning — playing from one extremity of the sky to the other — 
showed the dense masses* of rent and scattered clouds which 
blackened the face of heaven ; while the peal of thunder that 
followed seemed to pour its fuU tide of fury immediately over 
the fated ship. The blast, when contrasted with the still atmo- 
sphere and oppressive heat which had preceded it, appeared to 
Loeffler piercing, and even wintry cold ; while the fierce and 
unintermittant motion of the vessel rendered it almost difficult 
for him to preserve a footing on deck. By every fresh flash of 
lightning, be could see wide-spread and increasing sheets of 
surge running towards the ship with a fury t|iat half suggested 
the idea of malevolept volitioji on their part ; while they oashed 
against the sides with a violence which seemed to driye in her • 
timbers, and swamped the deck with foam and billows. Wbeithei 
any of these storm-4ossed waves nmde their way below — oi 
whether the ship, so long deprived of nawtieal examlQation, had 
sprung i leak in the first encounter of the tempest — Loefl|e 
could not determine ; but the conviction that she was filling 
with water forced itself on bis nund. He again cast his eyes to 
the north-eastern horizon, and again uttered aloud—'' Fairewell . 
farewell !" 

The loneliness of his situation, to which time, though it had 
not reconciled, had habituated him, came upon him with the 
renewed and appalling sensations of novelty*. National and 
early-acquired feelings obtained a temporary triumph over indi« 
vidual strength ef character. The torn and misshai^il clouds, 
as their black forms were from time to time rendered visible by 
the blue light that darted through them, appeared to our young 
German like careering spirits of the tempest ; and the rent sails, 
as they flapped backwards and forwards, or were driven like 
shattered pennons of the blast, seemed, as the momentary light 
cast their dark shadows athwart the deck, to be foul flends of 
the ocean, engaged in the malign work of dismantling that gal- 
lant ship. To Loefiier's temporarily excited imagination, even 
the tossing billows seemed, in that portentous light, to '' surge 
up " by hundreds the faces of those who had found beneath them 
a dismiEd and untimelj grave *, and the lost mariners appeared 
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to be crowding round the vessel they had so recently manned. 
But Christian authoritatively bade away these phantoms, and 
they speedily Icfl a mind too strong to give them a long enter- 
tainment. 

The storm subsided, and the moon, rising over dense masses 
of cloud — which, dispersed from the mid-heaven, now cumbered 
the horizon — saw our young German lying, in the sleep of con- 
tidence and exhaustion, on the still humid deck. He slumbered 
on, unconscious that the main-deck was now almost level with 
the waves — unconscious of the dark gulf preparing to receive 
him ! The very steadiness which the waters, accumulating 
within her, had given to the ship, protracted the fatal repose of 
the sleeper. lie woke not until his senses were restored, too 
late, by the gushing of the waters over the deck. 

Down, down, a thousand fathom deep, goes the gallant and 
ill-fated vessel ; and with her — drawn into her dark vortex — 
sinks her lone and unpitied inhabitant ! 

It was in less than a month afler this event that Loeffler 
awoke in a spacious and beautiful apartment, the windows of 
which opened into a garden of orange and lime-trees, whose 
sweet scent filled the air, and whose bright verdure and golden 
fruit showed gay and cheerful in the sunshine. Christian be- 
lieved that his awakening was in j^radise ; nor was the thought 
less easily harbored that the object he best loved in life stood 
by his couch, while his head rested on her arm. '' And thou 
too," he said, confusedly, — **thou, too, hast reached the fair 
land of peace, the golden garden of God !" " His senses are 
returning — he speaks — he knows me !" exclaimed Ernestiae, 
clasping her hands in gratitude to Heaven. 

She had just received her husband from the hands of the stout 
captain of a Dutch galliot, whose crew had discovered and 
rescued the floating and senseless body of Christian on the very 
morning succeeding the catastrophe we have described. The 
humble galliot had a speedier and safer passage than the noblo 
man of war ; and, in an unusually short time, she made the 
harbor of Lisbon, to which port she Vas bound. It is needless 
to add that the German recovered both his health and intellect, 
and lived to increase the tender devotion of his bride, by i 
>ecital of the dangers and horrors of his Solitary Voyage. 
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On the third night after his departure from Vienna, he stopped 
at a quiet inn, situated in the suburbs of a email town. He had 
never been there before, but the house v 3 comfortable, and 
the appearances of the people about it respectable. Having 
first attended to his tired horse, he sat down to supper with his 
host and family. During the meal, he was asked whence he 
came ; and when he said from Vienna, all present were anxious 
to hear the news. The dealer told them all he knew. The 
host then inquired what business had carried him to Vienna. 
He told them he had been there to sell some of the best horses 
that were ever taken to that market. When he heard this, the 
host cast a glance at one of the men of the family, who seemed 
to be his son, which the dealer scarcely observed then, but 
which he had reason to recall afterwards. When supper was 
finished, the fatigued traveller requested to be shown to his bed. 
The host himself took up a light, and conducted him across a 
little yard at the back of the house to a detached building, which 
contained two rooms, tolerably decent for a Hungarian hotel. 
In the inner of these rooms was a bed. And here the host left 
him to himself. As the dealer threw off his jacket, and loosened 
the girdle round his waist whereahis money was deposited, he 
thought ;.e might as well see whether it was all safe. Accord- 
ingly he drew out an old leathern purse that contained his gold, 
and then a tattered parchment pocket-book that contained t] 
Austrian bank notes, and finding that both were quite right, ho 
laid them under his bolster, extinguished the light, and threw 
himself on the bed, thanking God and the saints that had carried 
him thus far homeward in safety. He had no misgiving as to 
the character of the people he had fallen amongst to hinder his 
repose, and the poor dealer was very soon enjoying a profound 
and happy sleep. He might have been in this state of beati- 
tade an hour or two, when he was disturbed by a noise like that 
of nn opening window, and by a sudden rush of cool night air ; 
on raising himself on the bed, he saw peering through an open 
window, which was almost immediately above the bed, the head 
and shoulders of a man, who was evidently attempting to make 
his ingress into the room that way. As the terrified dealer 
looked, the intruding figure was withdrawn, and he heard a rum- 
bling noise, and then the voices of several men, as he thought, 
dose under the window. The most dr^ful apprehensions, the 
more horrible mÜiey were so su^^^^K^Hfell agitated the travel- 
kr, wbo^ scarcely knowing what he^Krol utterly despairing 
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of preserving his life, threw himself under the bed - He bad 
scarce!)' done so, when the hard breathing of a man was heard 
at the open window, and the next moment a robust fellow drop- 
ped into the room, and after staggerinjg across it, groped his 
way by the walls to the bed. Fear had almost deprived the 
horse dealer of his senses, but yet he perceived that the intruder, 
whoever he might be, was drunk. There was, however, slight 
comfort in this, for he might only have swallowed wine to make 
him the more desperate, and the traveller was convinced he 
had heard the voices of other men without, who might climb 
into the room to assist their brother villain iu cose any resistance 
siiould be made. His astonishment was great and reviving, 
when he heard the fellow throw off his jacket on the floor, and 
then toss himself upon the bed under which he lay. Terror, 
however, had taken too firm a hold of the traveller to he shaken 
off at once ; his ideas were too confused to permit his imngio- 
iiig any other motive for such a midnight intrusion on an un- 
armed man with property about him, save that of a robbery and 
assassination, and he lay quiet where he wa^ until he heard the 
fellow snoring with all the sonorousness of a drunkard. Then, ä 
indeed, he would have left his hiding place, and gone to rouse ^ 
the people in the inn to get another resting place instead of the 
bed of which he had been dispossessed in so singular a manner; 
but just as he came to this resolution, he heard the outer room 
open — then i«teaUhy steps cross it — then the door of the very 
room he was in was softly opened, and two men, one of whom 
was the host and the other the son, appeared on its threshold 
'' Leave the light where it is," whispered the host, "or it may 
disturb him, and give us trouble." "There is no fear ofthat,'' 
said the youngest man, also in a whisper, " we are two to one ; 
be has nothing but a little knife about him — he ia^dead asleep 
too ! hear how he snores !" " Do mv biddinsr," said the old 
man sternly ; *^ would you have him wake, und rouse the neigh" 9 
borhood with his screams ?" As it .was, the horror-stricken 
dealer under the bed could scarcely suppress a shriek, but he 
saw that the son left the light m the outer room, and then, pul« 
ling the door partially afler them to skreen the rays of the lamp 
from the bed, he saw the two murderers glide, to the bed-side, 
■ind then heard a rustling motion as of arms deiciending on the 
')ed-clothes, and a hissing, and then a grating sound, that tamed 
his soul sick, for he knew it came from knives or daggers. pene- 
trating to the heart or vitals of a human being like hioisei^ and 
only a few inches above his own body. This was followed by 
one sudden and violent start on the bed, accompanirtd by a 
moan. Then the bed, which was a low one, was bent by an 
increase of weight caused by one or both the murderers throve 
ing themselves upon it,t«plil it pressed on the body of the lib- 
eller. There was an 4irfitl silence for a moment or two. ami ^M 
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the host said, " he is finished — I have cut him across the throat- 
take the money, I saw him put it under his bolster." "I have 
it, here it is," said the son, " a purse and a pocket-book." 

The traveller was then relieved from the weight which had 
pressed him almost to suffocation ; and the assassms, who seem- 
ed to tremble as they went, ran out of the room, took up the 
light and disappeared altogether from the apartment. No sooner 
were they fairly gone than the poor dealer crawled from under 
the bed, took one desperate leap, and escaped through the win- 
dow by which he had seen enter the unfortunate wretch, who 
had evidently been murdered in his stead. He ran with all his 
speed into the town, where he told his horrid story and miracu- 
•ous escape to the night-watch. The night-watch conducted 
lim to the burgomaster, who was soon aroused from his sleep, 
and acquainted him with all that had happened. In less than 
half an hour from the time of his escape from it, the horse dealer 
was again at the murderous inn, with the magistrate and a strong 
force of the horror-stricken inhabitants and the night-watch, 
who had all ran hither in the greatest silence. In the house all 
seemed as still as death ; but as the party went round to the 
stables they heard a noise ; cautioning the rest to surround the 
inn and the outhouses, the magistrate, with the traveller and 
f(ome half dozen armed men, ran to the stable door ; this they 
opened, and found within, the host and his son digging a grave 
The first figure that met the eyes of the murderers was that of 
the traveller. The effect of this on their guilty souls was too 
much to be borne ; they shrieked, and threw themselves on the 
ground ; and, though they were immediately seized by hard 
griping hands of real flesh and blood, and heard the voices of 
the magistrate and their friends and neighbors, denouncing them 
as murderer», it was some minutes ere they could believe that 
the figure of the traveller that stood among them was other than 
a spirit. It was the hardier villain, the father, who, on the 
stranger's voice continuing in conversation with the magistrate, 
first gained sufficient command over himself to raise his face 
froni the earth ; he saw the stranger pale and haggard, but evi- 
dently unhurt, 'j'he murderer's head spun round confusedly ; 
but, at length rising, he said to those who held him, "let nic 
ste tliat stranger nearer ; let nie touch him !" The poor horse 
dt'iikr drew back in horror and disgust. " You may satisfy him 
ill t hit'," said the magistrate ; "he is unarmed and unnerved, 
:ind wc arc here to prevent his doing you harm." On this the 
traveller let the host approach him, and pass his hand over his 
person, which, when he had done, the villain exclaimed, " I am 
no murderer ! — Who says I am a murderer ?" " That we shall 
sec anon," said the traveller, who led the way to the detacher) 
apailmcnt, followed by the magistrate, by the two prisoners, aiK 
all the party which had collected in (he stable on hearin«; wha 
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pns.so(1 there. Both father and son walked with considerable 
ciiniidrncc into the room ; but when they saw, by the lamps the 
ni^ ill -watch and others held over it, that there was a body cov- 
in (I with M'tod, Iving uj)on the bed, they cried out, ** How is 
\\i\< ! wlm is this !" and rushed together to the bed side. The 
Ji;:hts wrre lowered ; their rays fell upon the ghastly face and 
!»'. vxWiiiS throat of a young man. At the sight, tlie younger of 
tin- iiinidcrtTs turned liis head, and swooned in silence, but the 
liitinr uttered a shriek so loud, so awful, that one of the eter- 
liidly danuied alone might equal its effect, threw himself on the 
Ix'.l, and <»n the gashed and bloody body, murmuring in his 
lliruat, *' INIy son, 1 liave killed mine own son I" also found a 
tt iiij)orary rtJi(»f from the horrors of his situation in insensibility 
Th.' next minute tlie wretched hostess, who was innocent of hH 
that had passed, and who was, without knowing it, the wife of a 
murderer, the mother of a murderer, and the mother of a mur- 
deied son — of a son killed by a brother and a father, ran to the 
apartment, and would have increased tenfold its already insup- 
jjorta!)le horrors by entering there, had she not been prevented 
by the honest towns|>e(»|)le. She had been roused from sleep 
by the noise made in the stable, and then by her husbanded 
shrieks, and was now herself shrieking and frantic, carried 
back to the inn by the main force. The two murderers were 
forthwith bound and carried to the town goal, where, on exami- 
nation which was made the next morning, it appeared from evi- 
dence that the person murdered was the youngest son of the 
landlord of the inn, and a person never suspected of any crime 
more serious than habitual drunkenness ; that instead of being 
in bed, as his father and brother had believed him, he had stolen 
out of the house, and joined a party of carouscrs in the town : 
of these boon companions, all appeared in evidence^ and two 
of them supposed that the deceased, being exceedingly intoxi- 
cated, and dreading his father's wrath, should he rouse the 
house in such a state, and at that late hour, had said to them 
that he would get through the window into the little detached 
a{»artn)crnt, and sleep tiiere, as he had often done before, and 
tliat they two accompanied him to help him to climb to the win- 
dow. The deceased had reached the window once, and as they 
thought would have got sale thrcurh it, but drunk and unsteady 
HA iie was, he slipped hack ; they had then some difficulty in 
inducing him to climb again, for, in the caprice of intoxication, 
he said he would rather go to sleep with one of his comrades. 
However, he had at last effected his entrance, and they, his 
two comrades, had gone to their respective homes. The wretch- 
ed criminals were executed a few weeks after the commission 
of the crime. They had confessed every thing, and restored to 
the horse dealer the gold and paper money they had concedled, 
and whicl )md led them to do a deed so much more atrocious 
trbaa evcD tiiey had coutcmplateä. 
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There are few parts of £ngland more wild and desolate than 
the mining districts of Cornwall. Nature, as a counterpoise to 
the treasures which she has lavished on this region of her 
hounty, has imparted to its features a most forbidding aspect. 
Bleak and barren plains, unenlivened by vegetation, with neither 
tree nor shrub to protect the traveller from the wind that sweeps 
across their surface, and danger in every step, from the innu- 
merable shafts by which they are intersected. 

It is truly an inhospitable country ; and the nature of the 
inhabitants seems quite in accordance with its unfriendly charac- 
teristics — repulsive and ungainly in appearance, disgusting and 
ferocious in manner, cruel by nature, and treacherously cunning. 
Not a step have they gained from the barbarous state of their 
savage ancestors. I allude more particularly to the town and 
district of St. Agnes., near Truro, and its people. St. Agnes 
is a small place, situated on the coast of Cornwall, about ten 
miles from Truro, across one of those sterile plains, almost cov- 
ered with the refuse of mines, and perforated in every direcHon|.*'— ' 
like a gigantic rabbit-warren. The road, so called, through 
thi.s waste, is little better than a track, which it would be diffi- 
cult and dangerous to traverse, without a guide. Many a wan- 
derer has found a nameless grave, by vc^ituring rashly across 
those dreary moors. 

It wa^n^te in the autumn when I visited St. Agnes, and it 
was towards (he close of a gloomy day that I found myself at 
the residence of Captain Thomas, so \ shall call him, whose 
acquaintance I had made in London, and who had succeeded in 
|)orsuading me, that the only sure way to make a fortune was, 
i»y investini^ a triHe of ready money in a copper-mine. He held 
(ho rank of captain by the custom of the country, as a mine is 
conducted, like a ship, by a captain and officers. The captain 
\v;is rather a decent specimen of his caste ; for, where all are 
roinbinations of the miner, smuggler, wrecker, and, conse- 
q'lently, ruffian, a man even of decent manners is something. 
I fe had one fault, however, which I afterwards discovered : — 
He would have considered it a most meritorious employment, to 
have robbed even his own father, rather than not to have robbed 
at all. 

Our repast being over, and I, like a witless booby, having 

'• invested my bank-notes in his pouch, in exchange for certaim 

bits of paper he was pleased to call shares ; and having received 
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from liim, in addition to such valuable coDsiderations, the most 
llnttering congratulations on the prospect of immediate wealth, 
ho proposed an adjournment to the "Red Dragon," or red 
soniotliing ; I almost forget, it is so long since ; where he 
assured mc I should meet a most respectable society, and where 
I niipht pick up much valuable information. They were all 
particular friends of his— captains and pursers of mines. 

It was a dismal night. When we sallied out, a thick mist 
\v:iR gathrring around , the sea was breaking against the huge 
rocky chlKs of the adjacent coast, with a deafening roar ; and 
at intervals was heard the distant thunder. It was with no 
unconilbrtal)lo feeling, that I felt myself safely housed at the 
rendezvous of the choice spirits of the mines. 

Tlie party to which I was introduced was seated at a long 
deal table, in a spacious apartment, half kitchen, half tap-room ; 
nt the upper end of which appeared a blazing fire, beneath a 
chimiiey-porrh of a most ancient and approved formation. On 
one side of the room, a door opened into a small parlor, and in 
the corner was a little bar, for the host to dispense to his cus- 
tomers their various potations from his smuggled treasures. 
For, although it was not a trifle of Schidam or Cogniac that 
would satisty these congregated worthies, I ^question whether 
the king could afford to pay the salaries (^;the commisaioners 
of excise, if the greater portion of his lieges were not more 
considerate customers than our friends of the "Red Dragon." 

The arrival of Captain Thomas was hailed with marked satis* 
faction. We were soon seated, and in a twinkling a large tumblei 
of hot brandy and water was placed before me, and a pipe thrust 
into my hand. The conversation, which was rather loud when 
we entered, was now suddenly hushed, and intelligent glances 
were quickly interchanged, which I saw related to m}'Belf. 
Thomas understood it, and said, " You need not be afraid ; that 
gentleman is a particular friend of mine, and a great patron of 
the mining arts." 

I then begged to assure the company of my veneration for 
miners and mines, and all connected with them. There was a 
visible brightening up at this declaration, and doubtless at that 
moment various were the plans of swindling and rascality which 
shot through the stolid brains ofthat pleasant coterie to put my 
dcvotedness to the proof 

'* A likely night this. Captain Thomas," said a beetle-browed, 
shock-headed, short, muscular man, whose small dark eyes 
peered from beneath a brow of peculiar ferocity. 

" Uncommon likely !" returned the other, " and if we should 
have a bit of luck to-night, it would not be a bad beginning this 
W'inter." 

"Ah !' ' said the former, who answered to the name of Knox, 
^ my wifQ says she thinks Providence has deserted our coast ; 
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we have n't had a godsend worth telling about these two years. 
I 've seen the time when we 've had a matter of a dozen wracks 
in a season." - 

" Well, nevißr mind^ Master Knox," said a pert-looking, snub- 
noseolbllow, named Koberts, who I at first glance took for an 
attorney, but afterwards found that he was a mining-agent. 
From his more constant intercourse with Truro, he was rather 
better dressed than some of his companions ; but his town 
breeding gave him no other advantage than a conceited, saucy 
air. " JVever mind. Master Knox," said he, jingling a bunch 
of seals which peeped from beneath the waistcoat ofthat worthy, 
** you have made the most of your luck, and if you do n't get 
any more you won't harm." 

" Why, yes," said the fellow, drawing out a handsome gold 
watch, which accorded curiously with his coarse attire. " I do n't 
complain of the past ; and yet I had a narrow escape with this ; 
if it hadn't been for my boy Jem, I should have lost it." 

" He 's a 'cute child, that boy of yours," remarked one. 

" There never was a 'cuter. I '11 tell you, sir," said he, 
addressing me. ** It is two years ago, come December, on a 
Sunday, when' we were all in church, that we had news of a 
wrack. Well, ofl^we all started you may be sure, and the par- 
son not the last, fo'^f what it had pleased God to send uf 
We found on coming up, that it was a French India-man, S 
had gone to pieces off the rocks, and the goods were float 
about like dirt. I was n't long in making the most of it ; l. 
Jem was just going off for the cart, when I 'spied, half covered 
with weed, and hidden by a piece of rock, the body of a French- 
man. I soon saw I had got a prize, for he was loaded with 
money and trinkets. These I quickly eased him of, seeing as 
le 'd never want 'em ; but to make sure, I hit 'un a good slap 
over the head just to see whether the life was in 'un or no." 
[Here one or two of the auditors grinned.] " Well, I was just 
going away, when I see'd a diamond ring on his finger, and the 
finger being swelled with the water, I cuts it oflf" [displaying at 
the same time a knife of rather formidable proportions] ** and walks 
ofl^ with my goods. I hadn't gone far, when little Jem runs after, 
crying, * Dad, dad ! hit 'un again dad ! he grin'th, he grin'th !' 
I looked back, and sure enough that rascally French thief — 
whether it was drawing the blood or not, I do n't know — but he 
was moving his arm about, and opening his eyes, as though he 
were bent on taking the bread out of my mouth. This put mo 
m a precious rage — these Frenchmen are always a spiteful set, 
and hate Englishmen as they hate the devil. So I makes no 
more ado but I hits 'un a lick with the tail of a rudder laying 
close by, and I '11 warrant me he never come to ask for my 
goods " 

The miscreant chuckled «Tcr this horrid recital with all the 
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Bclf-satisfaction that another might feel at the recollection of a 
virtuous action ; whilst his companions, to whom no doubt the 
story was famihar, felt no other sensations of uneasiness at its 
recapitulation, than from the recollection that they had not beer, 
able to do the same thing. Knox was evidently the ruflltii par 
excellence. I beheld others around me, the expression of whose 
countenances would have hung them at any bar in England 
without any other evidence ; yet none ventured to boast of 
crime ; Knox was the only open professor of villainy, and 
seemed to claim his right of pre-eminence. I have been in 
many parts of the world, and have encountered ruffians of every 
country and grade ; but never before did I have the fortune to 
hear depravity, and of such a revolting character, so freely con- 
fessed, so unblushingly avowed. 

" Well, Knox," said Thomas, after a short pause, *^so you 
have seen Hibbert Shear. How 's poor Bill Trecuddick ?" 

Knox placed his finger significantly on his cheek. 

" How," said the other, " dead !" 

^* Dead as mackerel," returned Knox ; "you know I was in 
it, and a sharp brush we had. Poor Bill had three balls in him : 
he died the same night." A universal expression of sympathy 
followed this announcement, and various were the questions put 
by different individuals as to the details of his death. It ap- 
peared that he was killed in an engagement with a revenue 
cruiser. 

* * He was as likely a lad that ever run a cargo," said Thomas ; 
" where did you bury him .^" 

*' Along side of the ganger, I s'pose," said Roberts, who ven- 
tured a sidelong glance of malicious meaning, though apparently 
half doubtful of the consequences. I never saw so speedy a 
change in any human being as that remark produced in Knox. 
In an instant his brow became as black as the storm which now 
raged with appalling violence from without. 

" What hast thee to do with that, thou pert, meddling cox- 
comb ?" said he, as he fixed his black eyes, almost concealed 
by their overhanging brows, on the object of his wrath. " Now 
mark me, Master Roberts ; play off no more of thy jokes on 
me. This is not the first time I have warned thee ; but it shall 
be the last." 

I learned afterwards that the ganger alluded to was Knox's 
half-brother, who was supposed to have met with his death by 
the hands of his relation, and his body flung down a shafl near 
the sea, now known by the name of the Ganger's Shafl. What 
confirmed the suspicion w^as that he was known to have fright- 
ful dreams about his murdered brother, and some said that he 
was known to tremble like a child if lefl alone at night. Be 
that as it might, however, a ferocious altercation was now pro- 
ceeding between Knox and a friend of Roberts^ who had replied 
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to the other's throats, which appeared likely to proceed to seri- 
ous consequences, had not the attention of all parties been 
diverted by a loud and continued knocking at the outer door. 
Thisseemed so unusual an occurrence that the host hesitated 
to uHhir, for never was a stranger known to arrive at St. Agnes 
at sucn an hour, and on such a night too ; for we heard the 
rain descend in torrents, and the thunder howling at intervals. 

The knocking continued vehemently, and although we were 
too many lo fear any thing like personal danger, yet I oould see 
an evident though undefinable fear spreading throughout the 
party, sufficiently expressed by their anxious glances. In no 
one was such an expression more visible than in Knox. It was 
the result of some superstitious feeling, which the conversation 
of the night, and the awful storm now raging about them, had 
called into play. 

The knocking was aow fiercer than ever, and the host was at 
last constrained to ur.bolt and unbar : the guest, whoever he 
was, would take no denial. As the door opened, in stalked a 
tall, weather-beaten looking man, enveloped in a huge shaggy 
great-coat, and a broad oil-skin hat on his head. 

" What the devil dost thee mean by this ?" he said, dashing 
his hat upon the floor, and shaking the rain from his coat like a 
huge water-dog, — " keeping a traveller outside your gates ^^n 
such a night !" At this moment, during a lull in the storm, was» 
heard a heavy booming sound from the sea. 

" A wrack ! a wrack !" shouted Knox ; and instantly a dozen 
fellows were on their legs ready to rush forth like thirsty blood- 
hounds on their prey. " Keep your places, you fools !", cried 
the stranger, " if she goes ashore it will be many miles from 
here, with the wind in this qtlarter." They all iseemed to 
acknowledge the justice of the remark, by sulkily resuming their 
places. " L 've heard the guns some time," continued the stran- 
ger ; *^ but She has good offing yet, and she may manage to 
keep off. I 'd lay my life she is a foreign craft, they 're always 
in such a plaguey hurry to sing out." The company had leisure 
by this time, to seat themselves and resume their pipes. They 
likewise, seeing he was no ghost, took the liberty of scanning 
their guest. He was not very remarkable further than being a 
tall, muscular man, with short curling black hair, immense 
bushy whiskers, meeting under his chin, and large black eyes. 
Altogether it was not an unpleasant countenance. He did not 
apologize for his intrusion, but called at once for his pipe and 
his jrlass. 

*' Did you come from Truro side ?" asked Knox. The 
ßtranjicr took a huge whifT, and nodded assent. 

*' Who might have brought you across the moors ?" 

^^ Dost thou think no one can tread the moors but thyself and 
the louts of St. Agnes ?" 
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" None that I ever heard of, except Beelzebub ;*' said Knox, 
peering from beneath his brows suspiciously on the new comet 

The stranfl^er laughed. 

" The patli is dangerous by night," said Thomas ;.'* few 
strangers find the way alone." " 

" Then I am one of the few, for here I am," said he. 

** I 've lived here man and boy these forty years," .«aid Knox, 
** and 1 never knew a stranger do that before. And thou must 
be a stranger, for I've never seen thee." 

'* Art sure ofthat ?" — Knox again scanned him attentively. 

'' I never saw thee before." 

*' You see then a stranger can find his way in these parts. 
I came by the gauger's shaft. Thou know'st the gauger's 
shaft," said he significantly. 

^* Ilell !" said the other furiously, "dost thou conae here to 
mock me ? if thou dost thou 'dst better return afore harm comes 
of thee." 

" Thou 'rt a strong man ;" said his opponent ; " but I 'm so 
much a stronger, that I would hold thee with one arm on yonder 
fire till thou wert as black as thy own black heart. Come, thou 
need'st not frown on me man, if thou hast a spark of courage 
I 'II put it now to the test." 

" Courage ! I fear neither thee nor Beelzebub !" 

" I '11 wager thee this heavy purse of French louts (Pors 
against that watch, and ring that befits thy finger so oddly, that 
thou durst not go into yonder room alone, and look on the face 
that shall meet thee there." 

" Thou 'rt a juggler and a cheat — I '11 have nothing further 
to say to thee." 

^' There 's my gold," said he, throwing a heavy purse on the 
table ; ** look at it ; count it ; a hundred as bright louis as ever 
were coined in France, against thy watch and ring, not worth 
the half." The eyes of the wrecker glistened at the bright heap 
of gold. " What is the wager .'*" he demanded. 

'' If thou durst go into yonder room, that I will raise the form 
of one whom thou wouldst most dread to see." 

" I fear nothing, and believe thee to be a cheat." 

" There 's my gold." 

" Take the wager !" cried several of Knox's friends ; "we'll 
sec thou hast the gold." 

" Done !" cried Knox, with a sort of desperate resolve, which 
the cheers of his friends, and the sight of the gold helped him 
to assume ; and he placed the ring and watch on the heap 
of louis. 

^* I must have arms and lights." 

" Take them ;" said the stranger : " but before you go, I 
wi n show you a portion of your property you have never dis- 
co rered." He took up the ring, and touching the inside with 
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the point of a piu a small aperture flew open, and disclosed a 
small space filled with hair. It was not till that moment it was 
discovered that the stranger had lost the little finger of the lefl 
hand^" for a moment all was still as the grave. A frightful 
feeling seemed to pervade the breast of every one around. It 
was as though the murdered stood before them to claim his own ' 
The stranger broke into a loud laugh *' What the devil ails 
you all ^ are you afraid of a man without a finger ?" and his 
laughter was louder than before. 

" I '11 not go into the room," said Knox, in a low, broken 
voice. 

** Then the watch and ring are mine," said the stranger. 
" You have forfeited the wager ;" and he began to fill the bag 
with the coin. 

" It 's a base juggle to rob me of my property," cried Knox, 
whose courage returned as he witnessed the unghostlike man- 
ner in which the stranger fingered the money. 

" Keep to your wagei, man," cried Thomas, ** we '11 see you 
rightly dealt with. He can no more do what he says, than raise 
the prince of darkness himself" 

" Will you stand to your bargain ?" asked the stranger. 

" I will ; and defy the devil and all his works." He took a 
candle and a loaded pistol, and went towards the room. If ever 
the agony of a life were condensed into the short space of a few 
minutes, that was the time. Ruffian as he was, he was a pitia- 
ble object. Pale and trembling, without making an eflTort to 
conceal his distress, he paused and turned irresolute even at the 
threshold of the door. Shame and avarice urged him on. He 
entered the room and closed the door. 

If I say that I looked on as a calm spectator of these pro- 
ceedings, I should say falsely. I began to grow nervous, and 
was infected with the superstitious feeling which had evidently 
taken possession of my companions. The only unconcerned 
person was the stranger ; at least, he was apparently so. He 
very coolly tied up the money, watch, and ring in the bag, and 
placed them on the table. He then took two pieces of paper, 
and wrote some characters on. both ; one he handed to Thomas : 
it was marked with the name of the ganger : the other he kept 
himself He advanced to the fire, which was blazing brightly 
and, muttering a few words, threw into it a small leaden pacquec, 
and retired at the same moment to the end of the room. Th^ 
flames had hardly time to melt the thin sheet-lead, ere our ears 
were greeted with the most terrific and appalling explosion that 
I have ever in my life heard, and as though the elements were 
in unison, a deafening thunder crash shook the house to its very 
foundation. Every man was thrown violently to the ground ; 
the chairs and tables tumbled about, as though imbued with 
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life ; every door was burst open by the shock, and hardly a 
pane uf glass remained entire. This, with the screams of the 
'A'oniod, and the groans of the men, if any one could withstand, 
without actual terror taking possession of his heart, he must be 
a bolder man than I was. For several minutes (for so it ap- 
poarrd to me) did we lie on the floor in this state, expecting, 
momentarily, the house to fall over us in ruins. All was, how- 
ever, silent as death, except the pealing of the thunder and the 
rouring of the storm ; so that when the sense of sufibcation was 
somewhat removed by tlie fresh air forcing through the open 
doors and windows, we ventured to hail each other. 

It was sometime, however, before we could get a light ; and 
that accomplished, our first care was to look to our friend in 
the back parlor. We found him lying on his face quite insensi- 
ble, and bleeding from a wound in the head, which he must 
have received in falling. We brought him into the large room ; 
and aüer a time, when people could be brought to their senses, 
we procured restoratives. I never shall forget the wild and 
ghastly look with which he first gazed around him. He looked 
around, as though seeking some horrid object. " It 's gone," 
he cried ; ' * thank God ! — what a horrid sight ! — who saw it ?" 
" Saw what ? who .^" asked Thomas. " Just as bloody and 
ghastly, as when I pitched him down the shafl," cried he 
incoherently. 

" Hush ! hush !" said Thomas ; '* collect yourself — ^you don't 
know what you 're talking of." " Who says I murdered him ?" 
cried the miserable being before us. "Who says I got his 
money ? He 's a liar, I say a liar. His money is sunk with 
him. Let 'em hang me — 1 am innocent. — ^They cannot prove 
it." It became too distressing. Fortunately for the feelings 
of all, the unhappy man, or rather maniac, relapsed into insen- 
sibility, and in that state was conveyed home 

It was not till then that we thought of the stranger. No 
trace of him could be found. The money, ring, and watch, had 
disappeared. 

Strange were the rumors abroad the next day at St. Agnes. 
Some men going very early to work, averred they saw a horse- 
man flying over the moors, crossing shafts and pits, without once 
staying to pick his way. It could have been no human horse- 
man, nor steed, that could have sped on such a wild career. 
There was another report, which accounted for the appearance 
and disappearance of the stranger in another way. Some smug- 
glers reported, that on that night they saw a beautiful French 
smuggling lugger sheltering from the gale in a little unfre- 
quented bay along the coast. It might have been one of the 
crew, who had made himself acquainted with the circumstancef 
he mentionod, and which was no secret, and made this boM 
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dash for a prize : but this version of the story was scouted, as 
quite unworthy of the slightest credit. The former was the 
popular belief. 

If any one of the dramatis persorue of the above sketch should 
happen to cast his eye over it, which, by the way, is the most 
unlikely thing possible, seeing the great probability that they 
have all been hanged long since ; but if by alibiy or any other 
convenient means, only one should have escaped from justice, 
he will bear witness to the faithfulness of my narrative ; and 
acknowledge, with gratitude^ the obligation of immortality in 
the Monthly Magazine. 
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OLD ADVENTURES 



V 



Adages are vulgar things ; nobody quotes them now-a-daysi and for 
Jiat very reason I snail set out with one, for I like to be singular— -"Yoa 
must not expect an old head to grow upon young shoulders." The adage 
was verified in me. The kindness of iriends had put me in possession of 
a comfortable income : my prospects were bright ; a|;^ication and prudence 
would have ensured affluence ; but I was blessed with little of either. I 
was a warm-hearted thoughtless young fellow, who was a friend to every 
one, and thought every one a friend to him. 'T is true, I kept my purse 
in my own pocket ; but my ac(][uaintance had almost as much tht use of it 
as myself. Then my house — it was too large for a single man, and I must 
needs have the spare rooms occupied ; accordin^y, 1 kept lodgers who 
never paid me rent How I was played upon f I accidentally met an old 
intimate of my uncle's ; he had seen better days, but was now in veiy re- 
duced circumstances. I took him home, and kept him with me uj^wards 
of a year. 'T was any thing but true kindness ; for he soon became of no 
use to himself. He had not sojourned long with me, when I found th^t 
he had a passion for drink — doubtless the origin of his mii^ortunes. I 
was awakened one night with a noise below ; down I went, and found him 
sprawling in the hall. I helped him to rise, and wiüi considerable difficulty 
got him up to his bed-room. He did not know me, and could not utter an 
articulate word. This incident set me thinking; I suspected he was a lost 
man, and a circumstance at last transpired, which proved that my appre- 
hensions were correct. I held an official situation, and almost every day 
received letters upon business. One morning I opened one in which my 
correspondent expressed his surprise at not having received an answer to a 
letter enclosing a bank note. No such letter had ever reached me ! My 
friend had been sacrificing to Bacchus again, and was yet in bed ; a thought 
struck me ; I went up into his room, awakened him, put the letter into his 
hand, and, folding my arms, fixed my eyes upon him while he read it ; and 
when he had finished, walked out of the room without uttering a single 
word. In the course of the day, I received a note from him, enclosrng we 
letter to which my correspondent had alluded, and containing a confession 
that he had opened it, and appropriated the money. We parted)^ This 
man had, one day, a hair-breaath escape from a suaden deatn He and I 
were dining together in company with a medical friend. We bad just 
commenced, when, to my utter dismay, the latter snatched up a jug of wa- 
ter which was standing near him, and discharged the contents right in the 
other's face t I turned to look at the object of treatment so outrageous and 
extraordinary — be was recovering from an apopLectio fit — Mymend hap 
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ponod to have his eye upon liim just as he was falling back, and, with ad- 
iiiiniblc presence ot mind, availed himself of the jug of water. The shock 
drove the bloixl from the head. 

My affairs became exceed in o;ly embarrassed; I was a prey to constant 
uneasiness of mind ; and, to add to my troubles, I was in love. How that 
cam-; about I shall inform you. The Midsummer preceding, I accompa. 
nied a friend in an excursion to the Isle of Wight. The da^ after our arri- 
val was Sunday, and we went to church. — I forgot to mention that we had 
taken up our quarters at Brading, a pretty little village, about four miles, I 
think, fwm Ryde. Well, as I said, we went to church ; where I presently 
found myself seated beside one of the loveliest brunettes I had ever set eyes 
upon. As I had not a prayer-book witlf me, she presented hers, and we 
road the service together. I was struck with the ease and blandness of het 
address when first we entered the pew, into which she had invited us. 
They were evidently the gift of nature, not of education. An unstudied 
modesty, which charmed me, characterized her demeanour ; and I was ab- 
solutely affected by the devout impressiveness with which, in a v<nce sup- 
pressed indeed, but breathing the ver]|isoul of sweetness, she uttered the 
prayers and responses. We sang together, and she sang out ; but it was 
done as though she thou;^ht of no ear but His to whom the hymn was ad- 
dressed : and yet, had she lifted her eyes from the book — which she did 
not, for I remarked her — she would have seen that every one in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the pew was listening to her. In goin^ out after service, 
I tried to keep as close to her as with propriety I could, but some rustics 
from an adjoining pew pushed between us, and I was held back by my 
friend, who wanted to introduce me to an acquaintance whom he had just 
recognised, and who was approaching. As soon as I could set free, how- 
ever, I hastened into the church-yard, and saw my fair neighbour mounted 
upon a little pony. Scarcely had my eye lighted upon her, when her whip 
dropped from her hand, and in the act of jumping from her saddle to ree<v 
ver it, her dress was slightly caught, occasionmg a partial exposure of the 
most exquisitely moulded limb that ever woman set upon the sward. At 
the moment that she disengaged herself, her eye encountered mine. She 
"tood for almost a minute the image of disconcerted modesty — utterly ob- 
vious of the object for which she had alighted. I picked up the whip, 
.nd, bowing, handed it to her, at the same time proffering my services to 
issist her in remounting. She accepted them with a cheek all damask, 
rier foot, which I could have spanned, was on my palm ; her hand was on 
ny shoulder? with a bound she was in her seat, and away — leaving me 
iveted where I stood. 

I felt I know not how. I had lived in London all my life, and many a 
ine woman had I seen there ; but there was a freshness in this rustic 
»eauty that seemed to awaken a new spirit within me. I walked silent to 
he inn — I dined — hardly speaking a word to my friend, who guessed the 
muse of my abstraction, and amused himself with rallying me upon it. 
There was evening service, and I went to church apain, and walked into 
he same pew ; but, instead of my fair neighbour of me morning, a homely 
armer sat beside mc. The clergyman had not yet ascended the desk, and 
I attempted to get into conversation with my companion. I asked him it 
he pew was his ? " Yes." I hoped I was not intruding upon him. " No.** 
i added that I was very much obliged to his daughter, who had kindly ao- 
jommodated me in the morning. He replied that he had no daughter. I 
»esged his pardon, " Perhaps it was his niece, or some female intimate ?' 
* He had no niece or female intimate. The clergyman was in the deski 
md it was not proper to talk in church.'* I bowed to the rebuff The seF» 
•ice finished without her appearing ; I returned to the inn, and after eatinj 
paringly of supper, and that only to oblige my friend, who would not mp 
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alonp, I retired to bed, and dreamed all night of th^ chuith and the beauti 
ful fellow-worshipper. • 

I rose early t!»e following day, and iieeonnoitered every respectable look 
in^ house in the village ; and made sundry inquiries as to the most substan- 
tiä of its inhabitants ; bfft all to no p irpose. " The ostler is my man," 
said I to myself, and in five minutes 1 was in conversation with him, and 

learned that the handsomest girl in Brading was the daughter of Mr. ^ 

the village doctor. In a second I was parading before the doctor's vtiiK- 
dows. One of them was closed. " That must be his daughter's chamber, 
and she has not yet risen." How anxiously I watched it ! In halfan houi 
the shutters wore half opened, and I saw a cap. How my heartij&bbed . 
It came, and disappeared, and came again. At last the sash vmpurown 
up, and there stooid a coarse blowsy serving-maid, staring and grinning at 
me ! How could I contrive to see the doctor's daughter ? A thought struck 
me. I crossed direct to the shop ; the door was fastened, and I knocked at 
it. 'T was opened by the damsel I just seen. As she let me in, she drop- 
ped a short courtesy, and tittered in my face. '* I want to speak with the 
doctor," said I. ** Father is from home," replied the fair. I darted out of 
the shop, without taking any notice of her question, when I would call 
again? 

I ate a hearty breakfast out of the sheer spite of dk^pointment Letten 
had followed my friend, and he would be occupied tlMirhoIe of the day in 
answering them, of which I was sincerely glaid, for I desired no company 
but my own. I asked if I could be accommodated with a pony ; and in 
less than a quarter of an hour one was ready for me at the door. I inquir- 
ed my way to Undeinäifl^ the most beautilul scenery in the island, and 
setoff 

Half an hour brought me to the sea-side ; my road lay at the foot of a 
chain of lofty clifis, and wound through massive fragments of rock, inter- 
spersed with underwood, and enriched with tufts of trees, which broke the 
view with admirable effect, and presented a series of the most enchanting 
Tistas. The beauties of the ride seemed to increase as I advanced. There 
stood a cottage before me, the very model of neatness and simplicity ; it was 
half embowered in a copse composed of the willow, the elm, and the birch* 
" Perhaps the sweet ^1 that I had knelt beside yesterday was the inhabit- 
ant of it !" I checkM the little animal that I rode, to stop and gaze» I 
began to dream that i was the master of that cottage, and the husband of 
its lovely youn^ mistress. O what a scene to live in with such a partner ! 
How we would roam among these rocks, arm-in-arm t — listen to the 
thrush, the linnet, and the blackbird, whose little throats were busy on 
every side of me — and to the lark, who just then was singing over my 
head ; —now recline in the shade — now sit upon a diffj and gaze upon thte 
vast expanse of waters ; simplicity and cheerfultiess would garnish the 
viands with which our tables snould be spread, and contentment and love 
prepare the couch which, at night, whould receive us ! 

I indulged in the blissful vision, till every external object had Tanished — 
till I became utterly unconscious where I was, or what I was about. I 
started at the sound of a horse's feet ; the animal was approchinz at a furious 
pace. I drew up close to the side of the road, and almost at the san^ mo- 
ment he came in sight and passed me. " Perhaps he had throm his 
rider!" I gave the pony the rem, and .pushed him forward at the top of his 
speed. 

After galloping about a mile, I found a female in a state of insensibility 
upon the road. I alighted and lifted her. She had been lying upon her (ace, 
which was covered with blood. A brook ran in a little gully within hah 
a oozen paces of us. I raised her in my arms, carried her towards it, and, 
washing away the gore and dust, beheld my fellow-worshipper of yoster- 
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dav ! ^Vhat wore my soii-^ations ! — no lanjrna2:e caii deacnbe thei? • Sh« 
BeiJin-d to b«j dead. Witli what emotions I gazed upon hur pale face, which 
was as c«)lil as tlic water I had b»^en pouring upon it. 1 laid my cheek lo 
heiB to warm it ; I allernatcly kissed her eytlids and foreiiead, chafing her 
templfs all the wliile with my hand to restore animation ; I called on her 
by «very endearing epithet tiiat tenderness could suggest, in the hopedf 
awakening consciousness ; I wept over her like an infant At length she 
showed sii^ns of lite, and by degrees came wholly to herself. 

She did not know me at first, and seemed distressing!)^ confused at find* 
in^ herself in the arms of a stranger; the more so, as, in her fall, the fas- 
tening of her waist was undone, and her bosom partly exposed ; but she 
was obliged to suffer me to support her, as she had not the strength to 
stand without ray assistance. Presently, however, I saw that she began 
to recollect me, and, as I thought, with a pleasurable feeling ; the accident 
that had befallen her appeared all at once to occur to her mind. Sho looked 
around, as if in quest of something — doubtless her run-away horse— and 
then, turning upon me a look of gratitude that penetrated me to the soul, 
she faintly articulated, **I thank you, sir ! — Thank God it is no woi«e!" 

I had tied my handkerchief round the wound, of the pain of which becom- 
ing sensible, she raised her hand to her forehead, and feeling the bandag& 
looked at me again ; I saw by the expression of her eyes that she remarked 
I had been weeping. I was holding her hand ; I felt a slight pressure of 
hers, as, of her own accord, siie laid her head upon my shoulder. Her 
breath, which exhaled indescribable fragrance, played sofUy on my face ; 
her lips had coloured into the rose again ; they lay but the length of their 
own sweet selves from mine. As 1 gazed upon them, my heart swelled 
with a tenderness which it had nev^er experienced before ; I drew my level? 
burden closer to it ; our cheeks touched each other; but a hair's breadth 
divided our lips — they were united for a moment — the next, her face was 
turned away ; and gently disengaging herself, she moved a pace or two 
from me, but instantly stopped through lameness. 

She had sprained her ankle severely. What was to be done? I proposed 
that she should mount my pony, and allow me to conduct her to a cottage^ 
the chimney of which was apparent above a clump of trees about a quarter 
of a mils distant She acquiesced, and, accepting my proffered arm, atf- 
tempted to walk to the horse, but was unable. She looked up in my face 
and shook her head. From the nature of the ground I could not bring the 
animal to the place where we were standing. " You must allow me to 
carry you," said I. She replied not ; I lided the sweet girl, and cautiously 
picking my steps, lest I should chance to stumble with my burthen, con- 
veyed her to the back of my little steed ; then, with my arm around her 
waist, to secure her on the saddle, I walked him slowly forwards. 

Not a word did cither of us utter for that quarter of a mile. For my part, 
I was too full of my blissful occupation to speak ; and as for her, whatever 
her sensations were, they did not seem to dispose her to enter into conver- 
sation. With her hand resting on my shoulder — for I had requested hof 
to place it there the better to preserve her balance — silent, and with down- 
cast eyes, she suffered me to conduct her to the cottage, at the door of which 
in about ten minutes we arrived. 

Our summons were answered — ** We were welcome to enter." I lifted 
my pale charge — who, by this time, appeared rather faint — from her seat, 
and carrying her into the house, placed her gently upon a chair. A cup of 
water revived her. Exhorting the mistress of the cottage not to leave her, 
m a minute I was in my saddle and on my way back to Brading — fori 
was aware of the importance of immediate medical advice and assistance. 
I rode at a smart pace, and had not proceeded more than a couple of miles^ 
vhen I met a young man on horseback leading an animal which I recog- 
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nified as the steed that had run away. Without waiting*for his inquirieey 1 
told him of the accident which had happened to its mistress, directed him 
where he would find her, and rode on. In about three c^uarters of an hour 
I arrived at the house of the doctor, whose shop I had visited in the mom- 
mg*. He was fortunately at home. I told him my business : he had but just 
returned from visiting a patient, and his horse was not yet unsadcUed. 
Nothing could be more lucky I In less than five minutes he was remounted, 
and on the road again by my side. His hack was a capital one, and steppea 
out, keeping mine — whose spirit was roused by having a companion — all 
the way upon the gallop. We arrived at the cottage in half the time it had 
taken me to reach the village. I sprang from the back of my beast and en* 
tered. She was gone ! — A man had brought back her horse, and taken 
her with him I "üid she know her name?"^— **No," •* Did she know 
where she lived ?" — ** No." " Did she know which way they had taken ?" 
—^ Yes— -the road to Nijhton." I was in the saddle again, and a mile 
mnd more away, before I found that it was the doctor's steed which I had 
taken, and recollected that I had left its master gaping at the door, without 
addressing a word to him to let him know what I «ras about I spent a 
fortnight m the island, not a comer of which I left unvisitcd ; I could not 
find a trace of the being whom I felt I had loved from the first moment I 
bdield her, and was assured I should remember for life I 

I returned to London an altered man ; listless and abstimcted, I wanted 
tba energy requisite to extricate myself from my difficulties. They accu- 
mulated. One day I was called down to a person who requested to see m^ 
upon entering the parlour I saw a man or most gentlemanly appearance, 
■tanding on one side of the fire, and leaning on Sie mantel-piece. There 
was an expression of benevolence blended with thoughtfulness^ almost ap- 
proaching to melancholy, in his look : I requested him to be seated, took a 
chair myself, and beg^d to know his business. <* I am a solicitor, air," 
■lid he. '^I found my clerk drawing out this writ apainst vou ; but as it is 
always my custom to apprize a genUeman of an aflSir of this kind, that, if 
pomMe,liarsh proceeding may he avoided,! have waited upon you." Un- 
Bleasant as the eommumcation was, I was struck by the manner in wbidi 
It was made, and which breathed the soul of honour and philanthropy. I 
paused for some time before I spoke. At length I inc|uirea the particulars 
of the claim, and learned that it referred to a oill which I had accepted for 
the accommodation of a friend. ^ I cannot pay it, sir," said I ; *' I must go to 
prison ; but I have a requ^t to make of you. I am your debtor for the yery 
nandaome manner in wnich ^ou have acted towards me^ by thus giving me 
notice of the annoyance with which I am threatened ; add to the obiiga» 
tion, by telling me when and where I shall surrender myself to the officer 
who is to execute the writ, that the matter may be transacted in the way 
least likely to give it publicity ; I have no right to expect it, but I am per- 
suaded you win place that confidence in me." 

*' There is no nurry, sir," said he, looking earnestly in my fi^e, and at 
the same time smiling, ^we must see what your firiend can do. Perhapa 
he may be induced to accommodate the affiiir." 

''I candidly tell you," replied I, <<that I fear he has it not in has 
pow^r." 

** Well, nr," said he, " we shall see at least ; and in the mean time, 
here is my address." 

He was departing, when I stopped him to inquire when he expected dm 
to wait upon him. "To-morrow, sir?" said I. **No," replied he, *«Pf|. 
day or Saturday will do ; or the beginning of the following week." ''And 
if It comes to the worst, ^ou will oblige me in the particular I haye men- 
tioned," added I, extendm^ my hand to him« He took it, and shaking U^ 
** Assuredly !" said he, and bade me good «oroing. 
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I wmild not allow Monday in the ensuing week to pass without callir^ 
on the worthy solicitor. The moment I entered his room, I saw how the 
matter stood. My fate was written in his countenance, which, as soon aa 
he saw me, fell, and assumed an expression indicative of perplexity and 
concom. , 

*' Well, sir?" said I. 

"Your friend is no likeness of you, sir," exclaimed he, **Iwish that 
rascal had been written on his front, and then a man of honour would not 
have stumbled upon him ! He has left you in the lurch, and is off!" 

*' It can*t be helped,*' said I. 

'* I wish it could," rejoined he. He had been writing when I entered, 
and he resumed his work. His pen wanted mending, and he could not set 
it to please him. He took a new one, and tried it ; 't was equally bad. ne 
ran^ for his clerk, put some questions to him about difierent matten, appa- 
rently of no great concern, and dismissed him ; then walked up and down 
the room, occasionally pausing, as though to muse for a moment ; and at 
last returning to his desk began to write again. I saw he was gr^Mtly div- 
eoncerted, and I suesscd the cause. 

" When shall I come?** inquired I. 

** For what?" said he. 

'' To go to prison,*' rejoined I. He folded his anna, and rocked bact 
wards and forwards upon his chair without making me an answer. I am 
sure a full quarter of an hour elapsed, without a word being aaid on eitber 
side. 
* " Can you give me till Wednesday," said I. 

" Till any day," said he, with emotion so evident, that I was almoit 
aflected myself. 

**I shad be here on Wednesday," said I; ^9.1 what o'clock shall I 
come ?" 

" At your own hour." 

*' One, then," said I ; and hastily left the room and went home. 

The confidence which this worthy man placed in a person, who, m week 
before, was a perfect stranger to him, seemed most extraoncJinuj. Ha 
positively allowed me to put off the day for surrendering myself. The rea- 
son of my wishing to have it postponed was this. A friend of mine wu 
bringing out a dramatic work at one of the theatres. The night of per- 
formance was that of the very day which I had fixed upon for resigning my 
liberty, and such was my anxiety to be present at its representation, that! 
could not resist the temptation I felt to solicit a short reprieve. T was 
granted as soon as asked, and a thousand times more readily. Indeed, it 
seemed to be a relief to the good man*s mind, that he should not have to 
impound me for another day. To the theatre I went, but I saw not the 
play, though it was acted ; there, in the circle above the dress one, the 
fourth box from the stage, and in the front row, sat the dear girl who had 
so unaccountably vanished from me in the Isle of Wight ; and I was sitting 
in the pit, without a shilling in my pocket to enable me to get near her. She 
was more beautiful than ever, although the tint of ruddv health that wan- 
toned on her cheek when first I saw her, had somewhat faded, and pensh^ 
ness had supplanted the ease and blandness which then were seated in her 
looks. She was placed between an elderly lady and a young man, win 
seemed a rustic, but of a superior order. How I envied the latter ! with what 
pam I scrutinized the expression of his countenance, as if I could rräd in it 
the relation in which he stood towards his captivating neighbour ! How my 
heart sickened when he looked at her or addressed her ; and when once or 
twice her countenance spoke pleasure as she replied to him, what adder! 
were nestled in her smile ! 

When th€ first act of tho play was concluded, some of the persons aboot 
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me stood up ; ana mj view of her being intercepted, I stood up toa As her 
eyes ran over the house, I hoped they would hght upon me ; and I thought 
they were on the point of doing so, when the clown attracted her attention, 
and caused her to turn them upon him ! Be sure I invoked a blessing upon 
aim ! There I stood gazing, and so thoroughly forgot where I was, that 
I was not aware the curtain had risen. The people had resumed their seats, 
and the performance had recommenced, till a loud hissing behind me, 
and a cry of ^'Sit down !" repeated by several voices, awakened me and 
caused me to look around ; and still I stared about me to discover thecausi^* 
and in all probability should have remained till now in ignorance oiMt, had - 
not a gentleman who sat near me tapped me gently on the arm, and told 
me I was intercepting the view of the stage : when at last I sat down con- 
siderably disconcerted. In a second, however, my eyes were turned to the 
box again ; its enchanting occupant was not in her seat ; the company was in 
confusion ; a man was carrying out a female who had fainted ; I caught a 
momentary glimpse of his face — H was the rustic, and it was she ! I made 
my way out of the pit I know not how. I cared not whom I pushed aside, 
or what was said to me. In my precipitate haste I missed my way in the 
airenue, but found it again. At last I reached the box door — A coach was 
drawn up, into which a lady was entering, of whose gown I merely caught a 
glimpse, when the door was shut. I looked in at the window, and had just 
time to see a female, supported on the shoulder of a man, when the sash 
was drawn up and the vehicle driven off! I followed it, through I know 
not how many streets, as it proceeded at a rapid pace. At a turning I came 
b collision with a gentleman ; both of us fell with the shock, and upoii 
risin V he collared me ; I endeavoured to shake him off, but to no purpose ; 
I apologized to him ; still he would not let me go, for he was heated with 
wine as well as choler. I lost all patience, and grew mad ;*I drew back my 
hand as far as I could, and with all my force launched it right in his face ; 
he fell, and I was free— but the coach was out of sight ! 

The whole of that night I walked about the streets. As soon as it was 
daylight, I went home ; and, without taking off my clothes, threw myself 
upon the bed, where, from perfect weariness, I fell into broken feverish 
sleep. About twelve o'clock I got up, and having made some change in 
my dress, and otherwise refreshed myself, I set out for the solicitor's. 

He stared at me when I entered his room ; my haggard looks struck 
him : and after having fastened the door, which I had neglected to shut, he 
banaed roe a chair, at the same tim^ exclaiming, " My dear sir, what's the 
matter 7" I do n't know how it was, but I felt an irresistible impulse to com- 
municate my adventure in the Isle of Wight to the kind lawyer ; and I did 
so from the beginning to the end. He listened to me with the greatest in- 
terest and sympathy. " »T is a strange story, sir," said he, " and I would 
almost venture to say, that you have not yet come to the winding up of it. 
You are an honourable and good young man ; I am sure of it ; and Pro- 
vidence may have that in store for you, which you little dream of." 

I did not ofler any remark, nor did he proceed further. Some one knock- 
ed at the door ; the person was desired to come in, and L respectable look- 
ing youn^ man entered. ■ I guessed his business from tne manner in which 
he lookeoat me, as well as from the silence of the solicitor. " Good by, 
sir," said I, rising and extending my hand to the latter. He shook it with- 
out speaking a word or turning his head, which was averted. <'I shall 
never forget," said I, '' the confidence you have placed in me ; the kindness 
you have shown me ! — God bless you !" and pressing his hand with both 
of mine, I hurried out of the room. — In half an hour I was in the 
Compter. 

I ftrgot to mention that, from a feeling of mistaken pride, I had concealed 
the state of my afGurs from my friends — I had gone to far as to iwear my 
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servant to Hecrecy. Only one individual in an extensive rani^e of acquaint 
ance wan aware of my situation : and even to him I ahouid not have in- 
trusted it, had I not required his assistance to negotiate a matter, upon tlie 
successful management of wliich I depended for the means of my rdease. 
It had hcun ^riven out that I had ^ne into tlio country, and I had provided 
a siibstitufe to attend to tlic duties of my official situation. 

There is comfort in a prison ; as, indeed, where is there not when the 
unit shock of calamity ^s got over? I foand that merry faces ooold look 
out of srated windows. 'T was about dinner time j and a respectable look- 
ing mn accosted me, and telling me that he was m the habit of providing 
for such of the debtors as wished it, invited me to take a seat at nis table^ 
at what appeared to me a very reasonable charge. I consented at oncOi 
The party consisted of a Grerman ; a young man who had been a deik, but 
whose spirit was too large for his income ; a small merchant, whom acapCiooi 
creditor had kept for a length of time confined on aliment ; and a man of 
a very prepossessmg appearance, who had been committed upon a chax^go 
of smugghng. 

After dinner we separated, each to follow the occnpation that beet suited 
his taste. One went down to the court of the prison to take part in a g^ma 
at fives ; another read ; a third took up his flute and be^n to play upon iL 
For my part I sat where I was, and, folding my arms^ recalled the scene of 
tho preceding evening. I was no longer in tne prison, but sitting in lbs 
pit of the theatre, and gazing at the interesting being whom Pimdenoe 
nad a third time cast in my way, only as it were to snatch her from me ; 
and there sat her companion beside Mr! Was he her loyer? Pafaanshe 
mi^ht he her husbanu! — They weii newly married, perhaps; ana, for 
their wedding jaunt, had taken a trip to London. I started nom my seat 
to pace up and down the ward ; thence I descended to the court ; from the 
court returned to the ward, and sat down again. — O to be once man at 
large ! to have scope for motion ! to be at liberty to go whitheisoeyer the 
irritability of apprehension, incertitude, and impatience might direct me ! I 
fixed my eyes upon the bars that stood between me and the free li^ ol 
Heaven ! I thought how the^ could be wrenched from their sodtets in the 
walls ; how the blocks in wiuch they were imbedded conld be loosened : I 
set to work upon them, and they began to give way{ they were gone! I 
was out and in the street! — A heavy sigh was drawn close by roe; I 
turned round, and saw one of my fellow prisoners seated at my side, and 
poring upon the window too. '* How do you like this homan cagOy sir?* 
said he, addressing me. " The wires on H are strong, and so is tM fimme 
they are set in." — 'T was the infringer of the law of excise. 

"I am sorry for you, sir," resumed he. " You are a yery yonns man, 
and seem to be a gentleman, and I am sorry to see you here ; but I trust 
it will bs only for a short time. No offence, sir, I hope," continued he; ** I 
observed that you were somewhat cast down, and I could not help accost- 
ing you." 

I saw at once that this was spoken out of pure good-nature, and I thanked 
him for his kindness. 

"You may guess, sir," resumed he, "that in a place like this, one soon 
learns the cause to which one is indebted for a new companion. They 
have brought you hither, sir, for the fault of your purse ; now (or jvrna^ 
think you," added he, folding his arms, " for what think you did t|N(^ bring 



me hither ? — For nothing, sir !" 



Little inclined as I was to converse, I could not allow myself^ by anythittg 
discouraging or repulsive on my part, to repress the communicatiyeneas 
of my fellow prisoner. His frankness forbade it ; I tberef«« echoed 
him. 

«» For nothing !" said L 
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^Look you, sir,** rejoined he, " for a fortnight I have messed with those 
men in whose company you have just dined ; and I have not said as much 
*o any one of them as I have now said to you, whom I set my eyes upon, 
for the first time, little more than an hour a^o. But we take fancies, sir : 
sometimes with reason, sometimes without it. The moment you enter,ea 
tJie ward, my heart, I know not wherefore, warmed towards you. It might 
have been on account of your youth ; it might have been on account of your 
general appearance ; no matter ! We are now alone in the ward ; aiid if 
Tou like to listen to a somewhat strange story, I 'II tell one t-o you." I 
Dowed my head in acquiescence, more out of complaisance than curiosity. 

^ I was brought up within two miles of the sea, sir," said he ; " and, to 
be candid with jou, since I have been a man I have more than once or 
twice merited, without getting my deserts, a lodging in which nobody would 
take up his quarters of nis own accord — like the one we are talking in, sir. 
To say the truth, I thought the king was rich enough /to spare a few of his 
dues, and accordingly I now and then landed a cargo, witnout leave of the 
custom-house. I kept a farm, sir, and nevertheless my wife was a lady ; 
1 '11 tell yon how that came about 

''When I was a very young man I accompanied the master of a iittle 
sloop upon a cruise to the Havana. We made our port and took in our 
cargo. We had scarcely been three days lit sea, on our return, when at 
break of day we found ourselves within a cable's length of a ship. As it 
would not have been quite convenient for us to have had our papers searched, 
Tou ma^ iinasne that we felt more alarm than satisfaction at tne prospect oi 
falling m witb company ; accordingly we altered our course, in the liopes of 
getting away without being observed, for nobody had hailad us as yet. 
Pr was soon broad day, however, and we were struck by the appearance of 
the ship. She seemed to be drifting ; and not a soul could we perceive on 
board, by the help of a capital glass. ' Put about and bear away for her !' 
exclaimed the master, ' the crew have deserted her.' In less tlian half an 
hour we were close alongside. 

" The captain and I, with one of the men, boarded her. Wliat a sight 
did the deck present ! From stem to stern it was covered with blood ! 
Pirates had been visiting her, and ybu may guess the rest. She nac^ been 
scuttled and was water-logged, but her cargo being spirits, she had not 
gone down* The water just reached to the floor of Sie cabin. We were 
on the point of quitting her, when we thought we heard a voice. — It 
seemed to proceed from the forecastle. I approached that quarter of the 
vessel and called out. I was answered, and at the same time the fore stay- 
sail, which had been lowered upon the deck, was lifled, and from beneath 
it issued a young female, the very image of terror and distraction. Upon 
seeing me she threw herself upon her knees, and begged me to save her ; 
I assured her she was among fnends, and, having ascertained from her that 
ill» was the only soul in the ship, we conducted her into the boat — into 
which we had to carry her, she was bo faint — and resumed our formet 
course. 

^ As we gtlessed, the ship had been boarded by pirates ; who, after hav 
ing murdered the crew and passengers, plundered ner ; and, having after 
wards scuttled her, led her to her fate. The young lady had escaped by 
concealing herself; but her father and mother, the only relations she had in 
the world, had shared the fate of the rest They had resided several years 
in the West Indies, and bavins amassed a fortune, were returning to £n^* 
land to spend the remainder oftheir days in their native country. She said 
that for nearly two days and a half she had gone without food, and that 
it was the second night she had slept upon the deck without anything but 
the sail to coverher. 

** I can't tell you, sir," continued he, '* how much I ^tied the young 
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creature. I never folt so mueh compassion for u human being before. 1 
undertook myself the charge of attending to her; I would not intrust it to 
any other liaiids, though tlic rest, especially the master, were anxious to do 
any thing for her that they could. I felt an unaccountable anxiety about 
her ; so that sleeping almost as well as wakins; I was on the watch, lest 
any harm should come to her. I had a berth made for her as far apart from 
oars as possible ; and I invariably lay between her and the crew. I do n't 
believe that, during a passage of three weeks, I ever closed my eyes but 
once, for twenty mmutes together ; and that once, sir, had it not been for 
the courage of the noble girl, I might have had reason to repent iL ^ 

" I had slept sounder (nan usual, and I was dreaming ot the master— I 
know not what nut liini into my head, except it was that I had frequently 
observed liiin looking very earnestly at the young lady, and with an expres- 
sion that I did not like ; indeed, I had spoken to aim aoout it, and I had no 
hesitation in doln^ so, as he was only the servant of my father, to whom 
the craft belonged. Well, sir, as I said, I was dreaming of the master; I 
thought I saw him approaching the berth where the eiri was sleeping, and 
that I had neither the power of caUing out to him, nor following him, thoush 
I attempted to do both. The agony of my mind was dreadful ; I thought 
she screamed — and scream indeed she did ; but at first I was not awar« o£ 
its being reality, and that it had awakened me. ' Kill me first,' she cried ; 
and 1 was on my legs and at her berth, beside which I found a man. Wo 
grappled ; with the strength of rage I dragged him upon deck — 'twas the 
master ! We strugj^led — he was stronger than I j twice he attempted to 
throw me overboard, but was baffled ; again he tned it ; I felt that I wai 
growing helpless in his hands, yet I would not call out for aid ; we were 
close to the mast ; as a last resource, I caught at the main halyards. Sj 
this time the youn<^ lady had come from her berth. She saw my aitoatioD, 
and ran and threw her arms round me, to give me what assistance she could, 
at the same time shrieking out to alarm the crew. The ruffian, finding he 
could not force me from my hold by dragging me, seized me behind by the 
neckerchief, which he twisted, with the view of strangling me ; at the same 
time, pulling me by it wjtli all his might Another mmute, and I was gone, 
sir. I felt my senses failing me, and my grasp of the rope beginning to 
relax, when I suddenly found myself released, and in a moment after heard 
a heavy plunge in the sea ! The young lady had untied the knot of my 
neckerchief, which all at once giving way, the master was precipitated over 
the gunwale, by the force of the very efforts that he was medung to accom- 
plish the destruction of his employer's son. 

*' I sank exhausted upon the deck ; the young lady raised my head, and 
supporting it upon her knee, called aloud to the crew, one of whom now 
made his ap[)carancc. I forgot to mention that there was a boy at the 
helm, but, as he afterwards told me, his fright was so great, that he utterly 
lost his presence of mind, and was unable, not only to render me any aa- 
sistance, but even to speak. The lady explained what had happened ; the 
sloop was laid to, with the idea of getting out the boat ; but after two or 
three minutes' consultation, the master was left to his fate. We were go- 
ing right before the wind, the sea was running hio^h, and by this time 
he must have been more than a mile a-stern of us, if he had not already 
sunk. 

'* I felt myself so ill, that I was obliged to desire them to take me down 
to my berth, to which I was confined for the whole of the two following 
days ; all which time the young lady herself attended me. She was a fine 
young creature about seventeen ; remarkably genteel. Her voice i^is, I 
tliink, the softest I ever heard. I delighted to listen to it Her countentnce 
was full of sweetness. Besides being unable to rise from excessive weak- 
ness, I was afieeted with an intolerable pain in my head ; aha usad to chafe 
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my temples for Halfan hour at a time, looking occasionally in ny face with 
an expression of tenderness that was most delightful to me ; nor can I de» 
scribe what I felt at the pressure of her sofl hand, as she meved it back- 
wards and forwards upon my forehead. I had never lost sight of the <!is- 
tance of our rank, and had always treated her with the greatest deference j 
but wishes now began to rise within my heart, such as it had never enter- 
tained before, nor was I without hqpes of realizing them ; still I durst not 
triftt my t&n»ue to speak ; but only talked to her with my eyes. 
* ** The iiira day I felt myself well enough to rise j and after breakfast 
ßpt up and went upon deck. She was there, standing upon the larboara 
side of the sloop, and looking at the land, of which'^we had just oot sight. 
Her elbow was on the rail, and she waj leaning her head uponf her hand. 
I went up to h^, and found she had been weeping. I inquired of her what 
' vfas the matter. She told me that the sight of the land brought her parents 
to her mind, and she could not help weeping at the thought that they were 
not looking at it along with her. I made no remark, but stood beside her 
and leaned upon the railing too, our shoulders almost touching. To the 
last day of my life, sir, I shall remember that hour. For some time neither 
of us spoke. At last I ventured to ask her what friends she had in Eng- 
land. She looked at me, but said not a word. I then inquired whither she 
intended to go. Still she was silent ; but never shall I forget the expres- 
sion of her countenance. There was something so piteous in it, that my 
heart began to fill ? I felt a working in my throat, as though I was sufiR>- 
cating, And at last I fairly burst into tears, and turned away from her. I 
tried to get the better of my feelings, but to no purpose. As fast as I dried 
my eyes, the tears would start into them again. At length I heard her 
draw a deep sigh, while, scarcely speakino above her breath, she exclaimed 
to herself, * I know not whitl^pr to §o.' * May I tell you V said I, abruptly 
tnrning round. * may I tell you whither to go?* 'Whither?' inquired the 
sweqt girl, witli a look in which doubt seemed mingled with confidence. 
'Will you be angry V said I. She paused, and for halfa minute or so gazed 
earnestly up in my face j at last, * No,' said she, * I am sure you would not 
wron^ me.' * Wron» you !' ejaculated I ; *I call Heaven to witness that I 
would sacrifice my life to defend you from wrong, or to revenge you if 
»wrong were done unto you. Come with me to my father's house, and be his 
child!' said I, snatching her hand, which she did not attempt to withdraw, 
but suffered to he locked in mine. *Come with me to my father's house!' 
repeated I, passing my hand round her waist, which did not seem offended 
at m}^ clasp. * Come with me to my father's house !' said I, a third time, 
ejrowins: more bold, and straining her to my heart, while the blood mounted 
>n her face, which slie tried to hide from me. *Look at me and answer me !' 
said I. * If^ll you come to my father's house? Will you be my father's 
child ! Will you be the wife of his son ?' She answered not still ; but her 
cheek, which she had withdrawn, as, in the eagerness of my questioning 
her, mine had yet nearer and nearer approached it, was now laid voluntarily 
and confidingly upon my shoulder. — We anchored; landed. I took her 
to my fathers house. He was pleased with her the moment he looked at 
her. \Te were married." 

Here my fellow prisoner paused. I marked that his countenance fell. 
He quittetf his seat, and paced once or twice up and down the ward ; his 
handkerchief was taken from his pocket and applied to his eyes : in about 
five minutes he returned and sat down again. 

"I never knew what happiness was before, sir," resumed he ; " I shall 
never know it again ! She made me a father and a widower on one and 
the same day! It was a daughter, sir, she gave birth to; the image of 
herself. I tried to be both mother and father to the child, and resolved to 
educate her, as I knew her sainted parent would have done, had it pleased 
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UeaTcn t<-> spare her. By the time that she was sixteen, she would nol« 
havf diT»;:racc(l liersulf in a ecnlleman''3 drawing room, sir: no, nor in a 
noblomiiri'd ni-itht r. As for beauty, there was not her Uke in the ne'^hbour- 
IioikI. She had plenty of sweethearts, and eligible ones too; but 'jonethat 
suil«^d her taste. Among them was a youn» farmer in very Fjbstantial 
circumstances : I siiould not have had any objection to him, for my part; 
but though the most forward, he was the least welcome of them all. Still 
would he persevere. Whenever she went out, he was sure to be beside 
'Iv-r ; And when she was at home, he would take no denial ; but he would 
ncs hiijr and sit with her. At last his attentions became so disagreeable to 
her, tliat slic implored me to interfere ; and I was obliged to forbid him the 
house, and to tell him that he must discontinue his attentions. He received 
the couimunication sullenly, and departed, muttering something to himself 
I cured little for his resentment ; I was a hale fellow of forty-five, and a 
mutch for a belter man. 

" A month had elapsed without his coming near us, or his oflTering to in> 
trude upon my child in her visits to church or market, as he had been wont 
to do ; when one morning a(\er breakfast, I was called out to him. 'Are 
we friends V said he. * To be sure we are,* said I, * unless you know any 
reason to feel the contrary.' * None !' rejoined he ; * so give me your hand.' 
I gave it, and he shook it heartily. I told you before, sir, that, for my part, 
I had no objection to him; and only consulted the wishes of my child. *I 
am a going on a cruise to-night,' resumed he, * as soon as the bark gets 
afloat, which won't be till about one o'clock ; and I have invited my friends 
to a dance and supper that we may have a merry leave-taking oi it; ^ill 
you make one among them ?' added he. * With all my heart,' was my reply. 
* And your daughter too,' resumed he ; 'will you bring her along with you? 
We need not be enemies, you know, because we cannot be man and wife! 
'Certainly not,' said I ; pleased to see him take it in such good part * Wo 
shall both of us wait upon you ; come in and ask her yourself!' As soon 
as the dear girl knew that I wished her to go, she consented, and he left us 
in the highest good-humour. 

** The party was a very pleasant one ; and I was very much satisfied 
with the young man's behaviour, for he abstained from taking any particu- 
lar notice of my daughter, hut merely showed her the same civilities as the 
rest of the female part of the company received from him. They danced 
until ten o'clock, when we were called to the room where supper was laid, 
and sat down to an excellent repast. I had scarcely been helped, when, 
looking around me, I for the first time missed my child, and inquiring for 
her, was told that she had complained of a headache, and had gone home. 
I was rising to follow her, but was held down in my seat by two young 
men, friends of the host, who united their entreaties to his, that I would not 
throw a damp on the party by withdrawing from it before it broke up. Still 
I would have gone, but the voices of the whole company declared against 
it, and I was in a manner compelled to remain till the hour of saiHng ar- 
rived, when we all shook hands, and departed to our respective destina- 
tions. 

'* * They '11 not sail to night,' said I, when I got out. »T was moonlight ; 
the sky was overcast, and there was every si^n of an approaching storai. 
I had three miles to walk. It grew darker and darker, and the breeze, 
which was light and fitful before, had now completely lulled, and there was 
an oppressive heaviness and closeness in the atmosphere. Not a leaf stir 
red. "Twill be on in a quarter of an hour,' said I; 'they have been 
drinkins;, and may he rash enough to put to sea ; I '11 go back and dissuade 
them fro:n it,' — and hack I turned to go. 'Twas now as dark as pitch. 
1 could hardly sec tlie road, yet such were my apprehensions, that I qiuck- 
ened my pace, although at the risk every moment of falling ; and at last 
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be^n to run. I was now close to the sea ; and i saw two or three lights^ 
which I knew must belong to the adventurers, or to their friends who 
were seeing them oSi or were lingering on the shore after their departure. 
I quickeneamy speed, and reached the party. 

** * Are they gone V said I, as soon as I came up. * Whrft brings you 
here V was the reply. * Are they gone ?' repeated I. * Yes ; they are towing 
her out' I listened, and heard the sound of their oars. ' They are yet 
within hail,' said I ; Met us call to them to return ! 't will be a storm)' * la 
that all ?' remarked one, ' then you may spare your pains.. They '11 not re- 
turn ;. it would not be lucky.' I recognised in the speaker one of the 
young men who had sat besiae me at supper. Scarce had the words fallen 
from his lips, when there came a flash ot lightning so vivid, that the sea to 
the very horizon was perceptible ; and there indeed was the skiff towins 
out, within a hundred yards from the shore. A tremendous crash folio weo, 
to the long reverberations of which welistened, without one of us speaking 
a word, or even breathing audibly, — "Tis on Tat last exclaimed another 
of the party ; * I would to heaven that, come what may, they were safe on 
shore agam !' He had scarcely spoken, when we were enveloped in the 
spray of the sea, and at the same moment the rahi began to descend in tor- 
rents ! It blew a perfect gale ; and, but a moment before, it had been a 
dead and sultry calm. ' They are lost !' exclaimed I ; * make use of your 
lights. There are some fisherman's huts to the right, within fifty yards of 
us — alarm them, and get them to launch their boats !' It lightened again, 
and the waves began to break heavily upon the shore — at the same, time 
we heard the sound of voices in the offing. — They were calling to us. 

** I never saw such a night, Sir ? The wind blew right upon the shore, 
and the swell came in with a fury which made me tremble — standing as 
I was ui>on the solid land. What was to become of the poorskifi*! What 
was a plank of wood to the surge that was now breaking over her. Fire 
and water seemed now to be contending? for the dominion of the firmament, 
which every moment was in a blaze, while the clouds poured upon us as if 
we were under a cataract ! 'T was a hideous night, sir — but the poor 
souls in the skiff! 

'^ The rain suddenly gave over, though the wind increased to a hurri» 
cane, and we could see her as clear as if it had been daylight. It was ona 
sheet of foam all around her. They had got her anchor out, and she was 
riding with her stem towards us. Sometimes the whole of her was visible ; 
sometimes little more than the top of her mast, according as the wave 
Ulled her, or she lay in the trough of it ; while occasionally she would reel 
again as a sea struck her, and broke over her, sweeping her from stem to 
stem. ' She '11 never ride it out,' said an old ^lanxman who stood close to 
me, and whom, though he had a remarkably strong voice, I could hardly 
hear, for the roar of the breakers ftnd the thunder — and, I might add, the 
wind, which was as loud as either, howling and yelling, as it there were 
ten millions of divils in the air — * She '11 never ride it out !' After a se- 
cond or or two — * I told you so !' said he, ' she 's driving ! the broadside 's 
to the sea, and her cable 's gone !' Such was indeed the fact. In less than 
a quarter of an hour she took the ground, and now not a minute clasped 
but the sea made a breach over her. 

''It was out of our power to render any assistance to the skiff! To 
launch a boat was impossible. She would have sunk like a cockleshelL 
All we could do was to keep a good look-out for any of the people who 
might be washed on shore, or should attempt to save themselves by swim- 
ming — to the latter, escape was far from impracticable, as the skiflT lay 
at something less than fifty paces from the place where we were standing. 

*' ' A swimmer !' called out one, to the right ; and every one hastened to 
the spot except me ; I thought I coild discern tomething dark floating 
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towanh mo, tl)ou«:1i occasionally disappearing — I was right. — It came 
nc.-iri.'r — 'I was t)iu skiffa buiit. ft struck tlie ground, and, rebounding, was 
carried out airaiii by the wave — a second wave brought it back. I made a 
ni->h, and fliii 'iiii^ myself upon her bow, as she touched, secured her. Two 
or tlircu who liad obst* rvi'd ma came to my aid, and having assisted me to 
draw her up a few paccä lii^hur upon the beach, lefl me to join a party who 
diacovorcd another man swimming for his life. — I was on the pomtof fol- 
Jowinf; them, when, looking into tlie boat, which was half filled, I thought 
I could perceive, in the stern, the portion of a human form. I approached 
the object ; *t was the head and shoulder of a boy, the rest of whose body 
was immersed in water. I lifled him, and carried him to a hut, which I knew 
was little more than a hundred yards off. Not a soul was in it ; there 
was mithrr a firo, nor a light ! I heard the trampling of a horse; I hailed 
the rider: 't was a neighbour, who had heard of the wreck, and haid oometo 
ascertain the is:?ue. 1 begged him in the name of Heaven to lend me lui 
horse for an hour — he dismounted. I took his seat, and placing mj bur- 
then — which, I found, still breathed— before me, in less than ten mmntas 
I stopped before my own gate. 

" * r was opened by one of my labourers, who generally took the chargt 
of it at night ; and in the hall I found my housekeeper waiting for me. 

** * Take the yount^ster,' said I, addressmg the latter, ' and loso not a mo* 
mont, but into the blankets with him.' 

" * Bless me, 't is a corpse !' ejaculated she, retreating 

" * You Ml make him one,' said I, if you are not quick. I tell jon (bs 
life is still in him ; wait not to light the candle,' — it had been blown out in 
opening the door, — < I see there is a fire in my room ; |mt him into mj bed, 
and make haste ;' and then desiring the man to follow her and bring ma 
down a change of clothes, for I was drenched to the skin, I went into the 
kitchen to strip myself before the fire, which I saw was blazing. 

'* Dry clothes were brought, and I had half shifted myself when thehoue^ 
keeper came into the kitchen. 

" * How goes on the lad V said I. 

*< * Bravely,' replied she, 'he has now got a little warmth into him; and a 
drop of cordial, which I made him swallow, has been of no small senrkse in 
restoring him. He seems yet too weak to speak, though ; but 1 riiall be 
able to tell you more about him when I get a light* 

** She got a candje, and was in the act of lighting it, when she soenied 
suddenly to recollect herself, and stopped. 

'* ' what *s the matter V said I ; < why do n't you light the candle ?' 

" ' Bless me !' cried she, ' why what have you done with my young nn^ 
tress V 1 stopped in my turn, as I was puttmg my arm into the sleeve ol 
my coat. 

" ' What have I done with your young mistress!' said I, repeating hflr 
words, — * She returned here four hours since !' My reply seemed to take 
away her breath ; and she stared in my face with an expression of incredo- 
lity and alarm. * What's the matter witii you ?' said I ; * go up to your 
mistress's room ! — you'll find she is in bed! You were out when ihe 
came home, or asleep — and did not see her.' 

" * She has not como home,' said she, ' since she left home along With 
you in the evening ; and as for her room, it is but a quarter of an hour sfaioe 
I was in it, and her bed was as empty as when it was made in the moP* 
ning !' 

" Her answer took away my breath. I snatched the candle out of ha 
hand, lighted it, ascended to my daughter's chamber, and found it indeed 
empty. I rushed down stairs, calling to the man, as I descended, to saddle 
my horse in an instant ; I put on my coat, and then ran up to my own room 
^Dr my pistols, which hung over the fireplace, and descended a^^i 
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ing Ihe housekeeper, who had followed me in a state of terror and amaze* 
ment. * Father.* faintly uttered a voice that seemed to come from die 
upper part of the house : I looked back, and saw the housekeeper stand- 
ing upon the stairs with her hands clasped, and her face as pale as ashes. 

«* What »3 that?» said I. 

" 'Heaven have mercy on us!' ejaculated the old woman. 

" * Father,' again cried the same feeble and plaintive voice. 

** * Merciful Providence !' exclaimed I, * 't is the voice of my child.' 

"*Itis,' faltered out the housekeeper, dropping upon her knees, and 
shaking from head to foot. A third time was the word repeated. The 
voice seemed to come from my own room — a thought struck me. I sprang 
np stairs, entered the apartment, approached the bed where I had ordered 
the stripling to be laid, and sunk upon the neck of my daughter, who, half 
sitting up, was extending her arms towards me. 

"My guileless, open-hearted child, had been induced, sir, by the young 
man's sister, to attire herself in boy's clothes, and to accompany her in a 
walk, to play a trick, as she said, upon a young female neighbour, who had 
refused to come to dance. They had not proceeded far from the hous& 
when the brother and the two young men I spoke of overtook them, and 
my child was hurried on board the skiff; an outrage which the disguise she 
had unsuspectingly assumed, enabled them to perpetrate witlf the greater 
security. Strange to say, sir, not one of the party was drowned, and the 
bark herself received so little injury that, after a couple of days, she was 
afloat again, and at sea. 

"You will wonder how my child came ashore alone in the boat She 
told me, sir, that the youn^ man had dropped her into it, and was upon the 
point of following, when the painter — the small rope they attach her by 
at the bow-— by some means or another slipped, and the boat drifted from 
the skifü I must not forget to tell you that, what with terror and cold, she 
faintedy which was, perhaps, the means of saving her life, for she lay 
like BO much ballast in the bottom, which prevented the boat from upset- 

" I would have punished the young man, sir, had it not been for the per- 
suasions of some friends whom I consulted ; and who thought it wouIaHi)e 
better to let the matter rest ; but I gained little by my forbearance, as you 
■hall see. 

" About three months afler this aftair, I was surprised one morning at 
seeing a party of military enter my yard, with an excise officer at their 
head. ^ I inquired the cause, and tc my astonishment was told that they 
had come to search for part of a car^o of smuggled spirits, which thejr had 
been informed was secreted somewnere about my premises. I mentioned 
to you, sir, that I had not been always veir scrupulous about such mat- 
ters ; but now, however, I was conscious 01 being perfectly innocent, and 
I told them they were welcome to look wherever thev pleased. They 
examined one place and another, without finding anything. At last the 
officer of excise desired me to show him my stables ; and thither I at once 
conducted him ; when, to mv great astonishment, upwards of one hundred 
kegs were found, concealed under the straw, and m the hay-loft. It was 
the work of an enemy, sir ; but what mattered that 7 I must 2^0 to prison 
and take my trial. 1 did so, and was cast in so heavy a penalty, that if I 
am kept here till I pay it, instead of walking out of the gate, I shall be 
carried out of it. The matter, however, is now undergoing an investiga- 
tion. Some facts have come out which bring the transaction home to the 
young man whom my lenity preserved, perhaps, from a heavier punish- 
ment, than what has been awarded to me ; and I have petitioned, and my 
case has been taken into consideration. Nor should I be surprised," addeO 
ae, "if I should yet be present at my daughter's wedding: whose couain, 
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I am inchned to think, has at last made an impression upon her heart, as 
for the last six months she is a totally alterea girl, and exhibits all those 
symptoms which young women usually do when they fall in love. He is 
a fine youn^ fellow, sir, and always seemed to have a liking for her,thou<rh 
they were never very intimate till last Midsummer, when she happened to 
be thrown from her horse in the Isle of Wight, where we were stopping on 
a visit with my father, and the youn^ man found her and conducted ber 
home." 

At the last sentence, I sprang upon my feet He looked in my face, and 
smiling, " I see, sir, that I have tired you," said he, " and I do n't wonder at 
it ; for I must need a confess that the story is a lon/v one." 

Upon this he lefl me, and went down to the court of the prison. 
*< So then," said I to myself, '* 't is all over ; and that was her future bus* 
band whom I saw beside her." Indeed I now perfectly well recollected 
that he was no other than the identical young man whom I met on horse- 
back, as I was hastening to the village for the doctor, and instructed where 
he should find the sweet girl who was destined to be his ; but whom, if I 
had possessed the fortune of a prince, I would gladly have made my 
own. 

Things take their aspect from the nature of the circumstances under 
which we view them. Sunshine and verdure are beautiful, but the heart 
that is comfortless from bereavement turns from them to languish after bar- 
renness and gloom. Bondage was pleasant to me now ; I loved to survey 
the walls of my prison and contemplate their thickness ; the trellis of the 
most beautiful arbour I had ever sat in, was not half so ^teful to my eye 
as the iron lattice-work, which, but an hour ago, I fancied I was wrenen« 
ing from its place. I hugged myself in the idea that out of all my friends 
and acquaintance, there was but one who was aware of my present abod& 
and I devoutly wished that he also had been kept in ignorance of it, that I 
might be all alone. I smiled at the thought that I should not be able to ex- 
tricate myself from my strait, but that I should rot where I was. without the 
knowledge of any body that cared for me, when my means of subsistence 
would fail me, and I should lie down and starve, and die ! Three days 
passed without my swallowing as much in all of that time, as would have 
made a substantial meal for a hearty man. Nor could I sleep at night 
although I tried. My looks were the comment of the prison ; some stared 
at them, some ventured to rally me upon them, and indeed they must have 
been hagc;ard enough. My fellow-prisoner (I call him so by eminence) 
discovered the greatest concern at them, and repeatedlv pressed me to com- 
municate to him the cause of my wretchedness ; but he would have been 
the last man in the world, of whom I should have made a confidant in the 
af!air. Yet nothing could exceed the interest which he appeared to tiüse in 
me ; indeed he went one day so far as to tell me that if^ the fine which he 
was adjuds^ed to pay should be remitted, he would gladly stand in the shoes 
of my creditor, provided I would allow him to do so. 

On the fourth day, for the first time, I enjoyed an hour of forgetfulness. 
I fell asleep in the day ward, about noon, leaning with my arms upon the 
table. They awakened me for dinner, upon sitting down to which Imissed 
my fellow-prisoner, and inquired for him. 

*' He is out," said our host; ''the prayer of his petition has been granted. 
The offence has been traced to the right door, and the rascal who has 
been the cause of his imprisonment is likely to take his place in a day or 
two." 

Pleased as I certainly was at the worthy man's enlargement, I felt moN 
tified at the thought of his departing without bidding me good-by. *' I 
wish," said I, ** we had shaken hands before he went." 
*' He would not allow you to be disturbed," was the reply, << although his 
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daughter and her sweetheart proposed it ' No/ said he, ' the young gen 
tieman has not closed his eyes for these three nights, and I can return and 
see him.* " 

His daughter had heen there ! you may guess the tumult of my heart. 
" How long ago ?" inquired I. 

" Hardly a quarter of an hour before I waked you," said my host, " and 
they came for him shortly after you fell asleep. I think the young woman 
knows you," continued he, ** for she remarked you almost as soon as she 
came in, and pointed you out to her friend, and he and she sat down oppo- 
site to you at the table, while her father was settling the fees, and were 
occupied the whole time in looking at you and whispering. She afterwards 
whispered something about you to her father ; but, as I said before, he 
refused to disturb you, and they all left the prison together." 

What would 1 have given that I had not fallen asleep ! Yet of what 
consequence was it 7 she was lost to me ! I pushed my plate from before 
me — I could not eat. I withdrew to a solitary corner of the ward, and 
threw myself upon a form ; and remained there for considerably upwards 
of an hour, without once altering my position. From repeated rebuffs, the 
feeblest at last make up their minds to disappointment : fortune seemed 
dctennined to make nothing but sport of me, and now she was welcome to 
go on. I could join in the laugh myself; and I did join in it, and laughed 
at the bitterest miscarriage, as I thought, of my life ; and I laughed aloud, 
so that several inmates of the ward approached me, and stared at me as if 
they thought me mad. I enjoyed their amazement, and, starting up, in- 
quired of them if they had never seen a man in a merry vein before ; and 
telling them that they were dull souls not to laugh along with me, but that 
I should find a way to make them livelier, called for the attendant of the 
ward, (a poor debtor who subsisted by waiting upon the rest,) and desired 
him to bnng a tankard for every one of them, and that I would stand the 
treat 

In five minutes we were ranged round the tables, and every man provided. 
As master of the feast, I sat at the head one. Not an eye around me but 
was sparkling, and mine, I question not, was in a blaze. I was on the 
point of standing up and giving a toast, the prelude to an evening of dis- 
sipation, when my name was called out, and upon answering, I was told 
that there was a gentleman at the gate, who wanted to speak with me 
immediately. 

Excusing myself to my guests, I descended to the turnkey's room. There 
was my friendly adversary, the solicitor, waitinsj for me. For the first time 
from my entering the prison, I felt a throb of pleasure, and it was at seeing 
him. By a motion of his hand he prevented me from speaking. " Here is 
your discharge," said he, putting a paper into my hand ; " lose flo time in 
quilting thi?. Go home, get early to bed, and recruit yourself; and be with 
me at nine o'clock in the morning. And dress yourself," added he ; "I 
have stumbled upon a friend or two who can be of service to you, and who 
arc to meet you at breakfast." 

I was going to say something in acknowledgment, or to ask for an ex- 

rlanation — I know not which — but he stopped mo again. ** Not a word, 
entreat you, sir," interposed he ; ** I cannot st ly another moment. Mind, 
nine o'clock to-morrow;" and hardly allowing me to shake his hand, he 
was gone. 

Next morning I opened my eyes in my own bed. I believe I had slept 
ten hours without waking, t was dressed by half-past eight, and at nine 
pr«'ci'»oly I knocked at the door of the solicitor. 

'T was o]jcn*'d by a yoimg woman, who was evidently atflred for the re- 
ception of company. She was dressed in white, and wore a white favoui 
>n her cap. Sli« Coloured when I asked her if her master was within, ano 
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replying in the aflirmalivc, showed me into the parlour, where I foand tiie 
wortliy man alono. 

" 'I'lmt 's riijlit," said ho, instantly risinsj up and accosting me ; "I see 
you liavc attended to my directions. You look as if you bad slept, and you 
are dresxed a:^ if you were coining to a wedding — and you are come to 
unc," addoil he. <^Sit down.*' I took a chair, and he came and occupied 
the oni^ hcsidc me. 

'* My dear Mr. " said I 

" 1 know wliat you are about to say," interposed be ; " you are gomg to 
thank ine for your release. It is not I to whom you are indebted for it ; I wish 
it were — tiiat is, I wish I were a richer man, sir ; for had I been so 1 should 
have cancclhvl my clients bill myself, sooner than have drawn out a writ 
again -^t you — but no matter. The man, sir, who has done this duty, was con- 
fined in orison along with you — I see you are aware whom I mean. He was 
cniar;^ed yesterday, and he had not obtained his liberation more than half an 
hour, ht^la:c lie sot about accomplishing yours. I happened, singvriarly 
enou<;h, to be his a^cnt, and he employeU me to transact the business for 
him. He took a liking to you before he knew any thin^ about yoo ; he 
had learned recently that you once rendered an essentisui service co lasi 
daus;litcr ; ho wished to testify his gratitude, by rendering one to you, and, 
as his d;iui;htcr is to be married this morning» both he and she are particn* 
larly anxiuus tb.at you should honour them by your company in church." 

I can compare my sensations at that moment to nothing except what I 
should conceive to he those of a man who has been struck by lightning ; I 
had neither the power of moving nor of speaking — ^my sight almost vanished 
from mc ! — but to what can I compare them when the door c^ned, and 
my fellow prisoner entered the room followed by his lovely daugtiter, all in 
bridal white, and leaning upon the arm of her cousin, who wa7 likewise at- 
tired for the altar! 

"Your hand, my fellow prisoner," cried the first. "All alon^ I had 
resolved that, should I obtain my liberty, you should not remain in 3ie cage 
behind mc ; I little knew till yesterday, however, what cause I had to like 
you, or what an honest young fellow you were. But we breakfast at nine, 
and have a little business to do before that. I see the coach is at the 
door, so hand my daughter into it, and we '11 follow you." 

Upon this the young man disengaged his cousin's arm from his to let me 
take her hand, wliicli, after standing a moment or two like a statue, I mechan- 
ically did, and led her to the coach, drawing back when she had got in, to 
allow the otliers to follow her. 

"No, no !" exclaimed my fellow prisoner, "jump in, and sit down be- 
side her." I did so, and they followed me. O what 1 felt ! heart, intellect, 
sense, every thing seemed benumbed ! I knew not what was done or said. 
I was not aware that the vehicle had stopped, and that the door had been 
opened, till the voice of my companion in durance startled me by inquiring 
if [ would not hand the bride out of the coach. I did so, and let go her hand. 

** And now hand her into the church," said he. I obeyed with an alacrity 
which till now I \vas not able to command. I felt a movement of awaken- 
ing impatience within me, at the strain upon which my feeling had been 
kept. I handed her into the church, followed close by her father, her cou- 
sin, and tlio solicitor ; and as soon as we had entered, — " Now let the 
bridegroom take her hand !" said I, turning upon them ; "let him take the 
owner of tliat hand ! Ask me to do no more ! Require me to go no fur 
Iher ! Accompany her to the altaj I cannot, unless it were the altar of 
sacrifice, and you would immolate me there before she became a wife ! Let 
the bridegroom take her and wed her, but let not me be by !»' 

"Let the bridcOTocm take her!" echoed the father; ** why the bride« 
^r^om has her. You are the bridesroom !" 
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1 must stop. You may conceive what followed, but I am totally incom- 
peient to describe it. I saw the tender creature standing before me when I 
turned towards her ; her eyes cast down, and her checks in a blaze e 
blushes. 

She had felt interested for me from the day she sat beside me in the 
church ; she had loved me from that of the accident. She had confided her 
passion for me to her cousin, whence their closer intimacy, which led her 
father to conclude that his nephew and she were attached to one another. 
She had come to town upon her father's business, had been persuaded to 
go to the theatre, and had fainted upon discovering me, in consequence of 
the displeasure which my standing up in the pit had excited. She had im- 
mediately recognised me in the prison, and upon leaving it with her fat?lier, 
had disclosed tbe state of her heart to him. He happened to have employed 
the very same solicitor that had acted so honourable a part towards me, 
and whom he charged with the effecting of mv liberation. Fdmii him he 
learned the state of my affections, and both together planned the lütle drama 
that involved the most painful passage of my life, but led to the bxightet^ 
tke taAppiest, the inoet lasting ! 
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" "Will you remember me, Rosalie?'* 

*• Ycg!" 

'* Will vou keep your hand for me for a year?" 

•« Ye3 !»' 

" Will you answer me when I write to you?" 

" Yea I»» 

" One request more — O Rosalie, reflect that my life depends upon yoof 
tcquiescence — should I succeed, will you marry me in spite of yoof 
uncle?" 

" Yes !" answered Rosalie. There was no pause — reply followed ques- 
tion, as if it were a dialogue which they had got by heart — and by neait 
indeed they had got it — but I leave you to guess the book they had coimed 
it from. 

'T was in a green lane, on a summer's evening, about nine oMock, when 
the west, like a gate of gold, had shut upon the retiring sun, that Rosalie 
and her lover, hand in hand, walked up and down. His arm was the girdle 
of her waist ; hers formed a collar for his neck, which a knight of the gar- 
ter — ay, the owner of the sword that dubbed him — might have Men 
proud to wear. Their gait was slow, and face was tumeoTto face ; near 
were their lips while they spoke ; and much of what they said never came 
to the ear, though their souls caught up every word of it. 

Rosalie was upwards of five years the iunior of her lover. She had known 
him since she was a little girl in her twelfth year. He was almost eighteen 
then, and when she thought far more about a doll than a husband, he 
would set her upon his knee, and call her his little wife. One, two, three 
years passed on, and still, whenever he came from college, and as usual 
went to pay his first visit at her father's, before he had been five minutes 
in the parlour, the door was flung open, and in bounded Rosalie, and claim- 
ed her accustomed seat. The fact was, till she was fifteen, she was a 
child of a very slow growth, and looked the girl when many a companion 
of hers of the same age had begun to appear the woman. 

When another vacation however came round, and Theodore paid his 
customary call, and was expecting his little wife as usual, the door opened 
slowly, and a tall young lady entered, and curtseying, coloured, and walk- 
ed to a seat next the lady of the house. The visiter stood up and bowed, 
and sat down again, without knowing that it was Rosalie. 

" Do n't you know Rosalie ?" exclaimed her father. 

" Rosalie !" replied Theodore in an accent of surprise ; and approached 
his little wife of old, who rose and half ^ave him her hand, and curtseying, 
coloured again ; and sat down again without having interchanged a word 
with him. No wonder — she was four inches taller than when he had laPt 
seen her, and her bulk had expanded correspondingly ; while her features, 
that half a year before gave one the idea of a sylph that would bound after 
a butterfly, had now mellowed in their expression, into the sentiment, the 
softness, and the reserve of the woman. 

Theodore felt absolutely disappointed. Five minutes before, he was all 
▼olubiUty. No sooner was one question answered than he propoied 
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another — and he had so man^ capital stories for Rosalie, when she came 
domn — and yet, when Rosalie did come down, he sat as though be had 
not a word to say for himself. In short, every thing and every body in the 
house seemed to have changed along with its young mistress ; he felt no 
longer at home in it, as he was wont ; and in less than a quarter of an hour 
he made his bow and departed. 

Now this was exceedingly strange ; for Rosalie, from a pretty little girl, 
had turned into a lovely young woman. If a heart looked out of her eyes 
before, a soul looked out of them now ; her arm which formerly the sun 
had been allowed to salute when he liked, and which used to bear the trace 
of many a kiss that he had given it, now shone white through a sleeve of 
muslin, kke snow behind a veil of haze : her bosom had enlarged its wavy 
curve, and leaving her waist little more than the span it used to be, sat 
proudly heaving above it ; and the rest of her form, which, only six months 
ago, looked trim and airy in her short and close-fitting frock, now lengthen- 
ing and throwing out its flowing line, stood stately in the folds of a long 
and ample drapery. Yet could not all this make up for the want of the 
little wife that used to come and take her seat upon Theodore's knee. 

To be sure there was another way of accountin^for the young man's 
chagrin. He might have been disappointed that Rosalie, when five feet 
four, should be a little more reserved than when she was only five feet 
nothing. Romantic young men, too, are apt to fancy odd things. Theo» 
dore was a very romantic young man ; and having perhaps traced for him- 
self the woman in the child — as one will anticipate, in looking at a peach 
that is just knit, the hue, and form, and flavour of the consummate fruit — 
he might have set Rosalie down in his mind as his wife in earnest, when 
he appeared to call her so only in jest 

Such was the case. Theodore never calculated that Rosalie knew nothing 
about his dreams — that she had no such visions herself; he never antici- 
pated that the frankness of girlhood would vanish, as soon as the diflidence 
of young womanhood becran its blushing reign ; the thought never occurred 
to him that the day would come when Rosalie would scruple to sit on his 
knee — ay, even though Rosalie should then begin to think upon him, as 
for many a year before he had thought upon her. He returned trom college 
the fifth time ; he found that the woman, which he imagined in a year or 
two she would become, was surpassed by the woman that she already 
was ; he remarked the withdrawal of confidence, the limitation of familiar- 
ity — the penalty which he must inevitably pay for her maturing — and he 
felt repelled and chilled, and utterly disheartened by it. 

For a whole week he never returned to the house. Three days of a 
second week elapsed, and still he kept away. He had been invited, how- 
ever, to a ball which was to be given there the day following ; and, much 
as he was inclined to absent himself, being a little more inclined to go — he 
went. 

Full three hours was he in the room without once setting his eyes upon 
Ro$«alie. He saw her mother and her father, and talked with them ; he 
snw 'squire this, and doctor that, and attorney such-a-one, and had fifly 
thino:s to say to each of them ; he had eyes and tongue for every body but 
Rosalie — not a look, or a word, did he exchange with her ; ifffet he was 
here and there and every where ! In short he was all communicativeness 
and /ivacity, so that every one remarked how bright he had become since 
1Ü8 last visit to college ! 

At last, however, his fine spirits all at once seemed to forsake him, and 
he withdrew to the library, which was lighted up for the occasion as an 
anti-room, and taking a volume out of the book-case, threw himself into a 
ehair and began to turn over the leaves. 

^ Have you forgotten your little wife ?** said a wod voice near him— 't wtf 
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llosalif's — "if you /mrc," she added, as ho started from his seat, " she has 
Hot !or«;olt«ii you." 

Siie wore a'canialiDn in her hair — the hue of the flower was not deeper 
khiiu that of hrr check as she stood and extended her hands to Theodore, 
who, tho inonicnt he rose, had held forth both of his. 

"Itosalic!» 

** Thcoilore !" — He led her to a sofa, which stood in a recess on the 
opposite side of the room, and for five minutes not another word did (heT 
exchange. 

At h'ns;th she gently withdrew her hand from his — she had sufiered hioi 
to hold it all that time — " We shall be observed," said she. 

" Ah, Rosalie," replied he, " nine months since you sat upon my knee, 
and tiu'y observed us, yet you did not mind it !" 

" You know I am a woman now," rejoined Rosalie, hanging her head, 
" and — and — will you lead ofT the next dance with me ?" cried she, sud- 
denly chano[ing the subject. " There now ; I have asked you," added she, 
** which is more than you deserve!" — Of course Theodore was not at all 
happy to accept the challenge of the metamorphosed Rosalie. 

One might suppose that the young lady's heart was interested, and that 
Theodore was a far happier man than he imagined himself to be. The fact 
was neither more nor less. Little Rosalie was proud of being called Theo- 
dore's wife, because she heard every body else speak in praise of him. 
Many a marriageable young lady had she heard declare — not minding to 
»peak before a child — that Tiieodore was the finest young man in B ; 
tliat she hoped Theodore would be at such or such a house where she was 
goincr to dine, or spend the evonino; ; nay, that she would like to have a 
sweet-heart like Theodore. Then would Rosalie interpose, and with a 
saucy toss of her head exclaim. Nobody should have Theodore but Rosalie, 
for Rosalie was his little wife. 'T was thus she learned to admire the face 
and person of Theodore, who more than once paid for her acquired estima- 
tion of them ; for sometimes before a whole room full of company she would 
march up to him, and scanning him from head to foot, with folded arms, at 
length declare aloud, that he was the handsomest young man in B-— — . 
Then Tiieodore was so kind to her, and thought so much of any thing she 
did, and took such notice of her ! Often, at a dance, he would make her 
his partner for the whole evening ; and there was Miss Willoughby, per- 
haps, or Miss Miller, sitting down, either of whom would have given her 
eyes to stand up if only in a reel with Theodore. 

But when the summer of her seventeenth year beheld her bursting into 
womanhood ; when her expanding thoughts, from a bounding, fitful, rill- 
like current, began to run a deep, a broad, and steady stream ; when she 
found that she was almost arrived at the threshold of the world, and reflected 
that the step which marks a female's first entrance into it is generally taken 
m the hand of a partner — the thought of who that partner might be, recalled 
Theodore to her mind — and her heart fluttered as she asked herself the 

Question — should she ever be indeed his wife? when, this time, he paid his 
rst visit, Rosalie was as much mortified as he was. Her vexation wa^ 
increased when she saw that he absented himself; she resolved, if possible, 
to ascertain the cause ; and persuaded her mother to give a ball, and spe- 
cially invite tlie young gentleman. He came: she watched him ; observed 
that he neither inquired after her nor sought for her ; and marked the excel- 
lent terms that he was upon with twenty people, about whom she knew him 
to be perfectly indifferent. Women have a perception of the workings of 
the heart, far more quick and subtle than we have. She was convinced 
that all his fine spirits were forced — that he was acting a part. She sus- 
pected that while he appeared to be occupied with eveir body but Rosalie 
>- Rosalie was the only body that was running in his thoughts. She saw 
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him withdraw to the library ; she followed him ; found him sitting down 
with a book in his hand ; perceived, from his manner of turning over the 
leavesi that he was intent on any thing but reading. She was satisfied 
tliat he was thinking of nothing but Rosalie. The thought that Rosalie 
roigfat one day become indeed his wife, now occurred to her for the thou- 
sandth time, and a thousand times stronger than ever; a spirit diffused itself 
through her heart which had never been breathed into it before ; and filling 
it with hope and happiness, and unutterable contentment, irresistibly drew 
it towards him. She approached him, accosted him, and in a moment was 
seated with him, hand in hand, upon the sofa ! 

As soon as the dance was done, — "Rosalie," said Theodore, "'tis 
almost as warm in the air as in the room ! will you be afraid to take a turn 
with me in the garden ?" 

" I will get my shawl in a minute," said*Rosalie, " and meet you there ,** 
and the maiden was there almost as soon as he. 

They proceeded, arm-in-arm, to the farthest part of the garden ; and 
there they walked up and down without either seeming inclined to speak, 
as though their hearts could discourse through their nands, which were 
locked in one another. 

" Rosalie !" at last breathed Theodore. " Rosalie !" breathed he a se- 
cond time, before the expecting girl could summon courage to say " Well ?" 
" I cannot go home to-night," resumed he, " without speaking to you." 
Yet Theodore seemed to be in no hurry to speak ; for there he stopped, 
tnd continued silent so long that Rosalie began to doubt whether he would 
open his lips again. 

" Had we not better go in ?" said Rosalie, " I think I hear them break 
ing up." 

** Not yet," replied Theodore. 

** They'll miss us," said Rosalie. 

" What of that ?" rejoined Theodore. 

'* Nay, resumed the maid, " we have remained long enough, and at least 
allow me to go in." 

'* Stop but another minute, dear Rosalie 7^ imploringly exclumed the 
youth. 

*' For what ?" was the maid's reply. 

"Rosalie," without a pause resumed Theodore, "you used to sit upon 
my knee, and let me call you wife. Are those times passed for ever? 
Dear Rosalie ! — will you never let me take you on my knee and call you 
wife a^ain ?" 

** When we have done with our girlhood, we have done with our plays," 
said Rosalie. 

" I do not mean in play, dear Rosalie," cried Theodore ; " it is not play- 
ing at man and wife, to walk, as such, out of church. Will you marry roe, 
Rosalie?" 

Rosalie was silent. 

"Will you marry me?" repeated he. 

Not a word would Rosalie speak. 

" Hear me !" cried Theodore. " The first day, Rosalie, I tooK you upon 
my knee, and called you my wife, just as it seemed to be, my heart was 
never more in earnest. Thatday 1 wedded you in my soul ; for though 
you were a child, I saw the future woman in you, rich in the richest attrac- 
tions of your sex. Nay, do me justice ; recall what you jjourself have 
known of me ; inquire of others. To whom did I play the suitor from that 
day 1 To none but you, although to you I did not seem to play it Ro- 
salie ! was I not always with you ? Recollect now 7 On a day pass, 
when I was at home, without my coming to ^our father's noase 7 When 
there were parties there, whom did I sit bende, but yon 7 Whom did I 
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Ktand bcliinr] at thn piano forte, but you ? Najr, for a whole niglit, whom 
hs VR I (lanced with, but you ? Whatever you might have thoucrht theii, can 
\f>u b<;lii^vc noißj tiiut it was merely a playful child that could so have en- 
grossed me / i\Of Rosalie! it was the virtuous, generous, lovely, loving 
woriism, that I saw in the playful child. Rosalie! for five yeais have! 
luvt'd you, though [ never declared it to you til! now. Do you think I am 
worthy of you? Will you give yourself to me? Will you marry me» 
>Vill you sit upon my knee again, and let me call you wife?" 

Three or four times Rosalie made an effort to speak ; but desisted, as if 
slie knew not what to say, or was unable to say what she wished ; Theo* 
dore still holding her hand. At last, '* Ask my father^s consent !" she ex- 
claimed, and tried to set away ; but before she could efl^t it she was 
clasped to the bosom of Theodore, nor released until the interchange of the 

first pledge of love had been forced from her bashful lips! She did 

nut appear, Uiat night, in the drawing-room a^n. 

Tiieodore^s addresses were sanctioned by the parents of Rosalie. The 
wedding day was fixed ; it wanted but a fortnight to it, when a malignant 
fever made ks appearance in the town ; Rosalie's parents were the first 
victims. She was lefl an or|)han at eighteen, and her uncle, by her mo- 
ther's side, who had been nominated her guardian in a will, made several 
years, having followed his brother-in-law and sister's renuuns to the giave^ 
took up his residence at B 

Rosalie's sole consolation now was such as she received from the society 
of Theodore ; but Theodore soon wanted consolation himself. His lather 
was attacked by the fever and died, leaving his afikirs, to the astonbhment 
of every one in a state of the most inextricable embarrassment ; for he had 

been looked upon as one of the wealthiest inhabitants of B-- . This 

was a double blow to Theodore, but he was not aware of the w^^t of it 
till, afler the interment of his father, he repaired, for the first time, to re- 
sume his visits to his Rosalie. 

lie was stepping up without ceremony to the drawing-room, when the 
servant be;^ged his pardon for stopping him, telling him, at the same time, 
that he had received instructions trom his master to show Theodora into 
the parlour when he should call. 
" Was Miss Wilford there?» 

" No." Theodore was shown into the parlour. Of all savage brutes, 

he human brute is the most pernicious and revolting, because he unites to 

he evil properties of the inferior animal the mental faculties of the superior 

nc ; and then he is at large. A vicious tempered dog you can muule 

nd render innocuous; but there is no preventing the human dog that bites 

rem fleshing his tooth ; he is sure to have it in somebody. And then the 

ifliction is so immeasurably more severe ! — the quick of the mind is so 

luch more extensive than that of the body ! Besides, the savage that runs 

pnn four legs is so inferior in performs^ice to him that walks upon two? 

i' is he that knows how to gnaw ! ihave often thought it a pity and a 

in that the man who plays the dog should be protected from dying the 

oath of one. He should hang, and the other go free. 

" Wellf young gentleman Y*^ was tlie salutation which Theodore received 

,vhen he entered the parlour ; " and pray what brings you here?" 

Theodore was struck dumb ; and no wonder. 

"'ifour father, I understand, has died a beggor! Do you think to marry 
fiy niece ?" If Theodore respired with difficulty before, his breath was u^ 
erly taken away at this. He was a young man of spirit, but who can keep 
Jp his heart, when his ship, all at once, is going dcwn. 

The human dog went on. •* Young gentleman, I shall be plain with 
you, for I am a straightforward man ; young women should mate with their 
match es — you are no match for my niece ; so a good morning to you !" 
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Bow more in place t^ have wished him a good halter ! saying this, the 
straightforward savage walked out of the room, leaving the door wide open, 
that Theodore might have room for egress ; and steadily walked up stairs. 

It was several minutes before he could recover his self-recollection. 
When he did so he rang the bell. . 

" Tel» your master I wish to speak to him,*' said Theodore to the servant 
who answered it The servant went up stairs after his master, and returned« 

'' am sorry, sir," said he, " to be the bearer of such an errand ; but my 
master desires you instantly to quit the house ; and has commaadfld mk w 
tell you that he has given me orders not to admit you again." 

"I must see Miss Wilford!" exclaimed Theodore. 

** You cannot, sir !'* respectfully remarked the servant ; " for she is locked 
in her room ; but you can send a message to her," added he in a whisper, 
** and I will be the bearer of it. There is not a servant in the house, Mr 
Theodore, but is sorry for you to the aoul.** 

This was so much in season, and was so evidently spoken from the heart, 
that Theodore could not help catching the honest fellow by the hand. 
Here the drawing-room bell was rung violently. 

" I must go, sir," said the servant j "what message to my mistress?" 

'^* Tell her to give me a meeting, and to apprize me of the time and place^" 
said Theodore ; and the next moment the hall door was shut upon him. 

One may easily imagine the state of the youn^ fellow's mind. To be 
driven with insult and barbarity from the house m which he had been re- 
oetved a thousand times with courtesy and kindness — which he looked 
upon as his own ! Then, what was to be done ? Rosalie's uncle, after all, 
had told him nothing but the truth. His father had died a beggar! Dear 
as Rosalie was to Theodore, his own pride recoiled at the idea of ofl^ring 
her a hand which was not the master of a shilling ! Yet was not Theodore 
portionless. His education was finished ; that term he had completed his 
collegiate studies. If his father had not left him a fortune, he haa provided 
him with the means of making one himself — at all events, of eommanding 
a competency. He had the credit of being a young man of deeided genius 
too. *' I will not o£fer Rosalie a beggar's hand !" exclaimed Theodore ; '*I 
shall ask her to remain true to me for a year ; and I '11 go to London, and 
maintain myself by my pen. It may acquire me fame as well as fortune ; 
and then I may marry Rosalie !" 

This was a great deal of work to be done in a year ; but if TheodcM« was 
not a man of genius, he possessed a mind of that sanguine temperament, 
which is usually an accompaniment of the rich^ gift. Before tne hour oi 
dinner all his plans were laid, and he was ready to start for London. He 
waited for nothing but a message from Rosalie, and as 8o<m as the sweet 
girl could send it, it came to him. It appointed him to meet her in the 
green lane after sunset : the sun had scarcely set when he was there ; and 
there, too, was Rosalie. He found, that sbe was Rosalie stilL Fate had 
stripped him of fortune ; but she could not persuade Rosalie to refuse him 
her hand, or her lip ; when half-way down the lane, she heard a light 
quick step behind her, and, turning, beheld Theodore. 

Theodore's wishes, as I stated ^fore, were granted soon as enamuni- 
cated : and now nothing remained but to say good bye — perhaps the hard- 
est thing to two young lovers. Rosalie stood passive in toe arms of Theo- 
dore, as he took the farewell kiss, which appeared as if it would join his 
lips to hers for ever, instead of tearing them away. She heard her name 
called from a short distance, and in a half-suppressed voice ; she started, and 
cunied towards Uie direction whence the pre-concerted warning came ; she 
heard it again ; she had stopped till the last moment ! She haid half witi^ 
drawn herself from Theodore's arms ; ahe looked at him ; flong her own 
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arounil liiin, and bnrBt into tears upon his neck! — In anotlier minute Üif re 
H'.'t!4 iihImmI)' in liio lane 

Loiitlon 12) u <;loriuiis place for a man of talent to make his way in— • 
proviilcd \w has cxlraorclinary «;oo<l luck. Nothing but meritcangctno 
there ; nothinir is strrling that is not of its coinage. Our proviiiC*.ial towDS 
won't believe that sold is f^old unless it has been minted in Londo.>. There 
is no trickery there ; no treatin«]:, no canvassing, no intrigue, no co<i*Hion! 
Ther«>, worth has only to show itself if it wishes to be killed with kind iasl 
London tells the truth ! You may swear to what it says — whatsoever may 
be proved to the contrary. Thccause^the cause is every thing in Lon- 
don ! Show but your crafl, and straight your brethren come crowding 
around you, and if they find you worthy, why you shall be brought into 
notice — even though they should tell a He for it and damn you. Never 
trouble yourself about getting on by interest in London ! Get on by your- 
self. Posts are filled there by merit : or if the man suits not the office, why 
the office is made to adapt itself to the man, and so there is unity after ail ! 
What a happy fellow was Theodore to find himself in such a place as Lon 
don ! 

He was certainly happy in one thing : the coach in which he came set 
him down at a friend's wboi:«e circumstances were narrow, but whose heart 
was large — a curate of the Church of England. Strange that, with all the 
appcrtenances of hospitality at its command, abundance should allow it to 
be said, that the kindest welcome which adversity usually meets with, is 
that which it receives from adversity! If Theodore found that the boase 
was a cold one to what he had been accustomed, the warmth of the greet* 
ing made up for it '* They breakfasted at nine, dined at four, and, if be 
could sleep upon the sofa, why there was a bed for him r* In a day he was 
settled, and at his work. 

^ And upon wnat did Theodore found his hopes of making a fortune, and 
risino to fame in London ? — Upon writing a play. At an early period he 
had discovered, as his friends imagined, a talent for dramatic composition; 
and having rather sedulously cultivated that branch of literature, he thought 
he would now try his hand in one bold effort, the success of which should 
determine him as to his future course in life. The play was written, pre- 
sented, and accepted ; the performers were ready in their parts ; the even- 
ing of representation came on, and Theodore, seated in the pit beside his 
friend, at last, wiUi a throbbing heart, beheld the curtain rise. The first 
and second acts went off smoothly, and with applause. 

Two »entlemcn were placed immediately in front of Theodore. " What 
do you tnink of it?*' said the one to the other. 

** Rather tame," was the reply. 

"Will it succeed?" 

«Doubtful.» 

The third act, however, decided the fate of the play ; the mterest of tne 
audience became so intense, that, at one particular stage of the action, nam- 
bers in the second and third rows of the side boxes stood up, and the clap- 
ping of hands was universal, intermingled with cries of " bravo !" from eveiy 
part of the theatre. " 'T will do," was now the remark, and Theodore 
breathed a little more freely than he had done some ten minutes aso. Not 
to be tedious, the curtain fell amidst shouts of approbation, unmingled with 
the slightest demonstration of displeasure, and the author had not twenty 
friends in the house. 

If Tlicodore did not sleep that night, it was not from inquietude of mind 
-^contentment was his repose. His most sanguine hopes had been rar* 
passed ; the fiat of a London audience had stamped him a dramatist ; (ho 
Vay to fortune was open and clear, and Rosalie would be his. 

Next morning, as soon as breakfast was over, Theodore and his friend 
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repaired to the coflfee-room. " We must see what the critics say," remarked 
the latter. Theodore, with prideful confidence, — the offspring of fair suc- 
cess, — took up the first morning print that came to his hand. Theatre 
Royal met his eye. '* Happy is the successful dramatist !" exclaimed Theo- 
dore to himself; ^' at ni^ht he is greeted by the applause of admiring thou- 
sands, and in the mormngthey are repeated, and echoed all over the king- 
dom through the medium of the press ! What will Rosalie say when her 
eye falls upon this !" — And what, indeed, would Rosalie say when sho 
raad the utter damnation of her lover's drama, which the critic denounced 
fiom the beginning to the end, without presenting his readers with a single 
quotation to justify the severity of his strictures! 

**»Tis very odd !'» said Theodore. 

"»T is very odd, indeed !" rejoined his friend, repeating his words. ** You 
told me this play was your own, and here I find that you have copied it 
from half a dozen others that have been founded upon the same story." 

" Where ?" inouired Theodore, reaching for the paper. 

** There !" said his friend, pointing to the paragraph. 

" And is this London !" exclaimedTheodore. ** I never read a play, nor 
the line of a play upon the same subject. Why does not the writer prove 
the plagiarism?" 

"Because he does not know whether it is or is not a plagiarism," replied 
the other. '* He is aware that several other authors have constructed dra- 
mas upon the same passage in history ; and — to draw the most charitable 
inference, for you would not suspect him of telling a deliberate lie — he 
thinks you have seen them, and have availed yourself of them." 

** Is it not the next thing to a falsehood," mdi^nantly exclaimed Theo- 
dore, " to advance a charge, of the justness of which you have not assured 
yourself?" 

*'l know not that," rejoined his friend ; ''but it certainly indicates a ra- 
ther superficial reverenc^ for truth ; and a disposition to censure, which ex- 
cludes from all claim to ingenuousness the individual who indulges it" 

" And this will go the round of the whole kingdom ?" 

" Yes." 

•* Should I not contradict it?" 

" No." 

"Why?" 

" »T is beneath you ; besides, the stamp of malignancy is so strong upon 
it, that, except to the utterly ignorant, it is harmless p and even these, when 
they witness your play themselves, as some time or another they will, will 
remember the libel, to the cost of its author and lo your advanta^. I see 
you have been almost as hardly treated by this gentleman," continued he, 
glancing over the paper which Theodore had taken up when he entered 
the room. Are you acquainted with any of the gentlemen of the press?" 

^* No ; and is it not therefore strange that I should have enemies among 
them!" 

" Not at all." 
" AVhy ?" 

" Because you have succeeded. Look over the rest of the journals," 
continued his friend ; ^-'you may find salve, perhaps, for these scratches." 

Theodore did so ; and in one or two instances salve, indeed, he found ; 
but upon the whole he was in little danger of being spoiled through the 
praises of the press. " Why," exclaimed Theodore, " why do not letters 
enlarge tlio soul, while thoy expand the mind ? Why do they not make 
mf*n generous and honest ? Why is not every literary man an illustration 
of Juvenal's axiom ?" 

"Teach a 6oz what you may," rejoined his friend, "can you alter his 
nature, so that tlie brute shall not predominate ?" 
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" No,'* r*»pliprl Th^^oiloro. 

" Voii arc atiswrrtMl,*' said his fiit>nd. 

Tiie pl.iy iia>l wiiai i.s calliul a run, but not a decided one. Night after 
ni;:lit it was nroivod witii the same enthuBiastic applauses; but the audtcn- 
CCS iliil iijt irirr.;asü. It was a victory witliout the acquisition of spoils or 
tj'rritory. " Wiiat can be *ho meanin;:: of this?'' exclaimed Theodore; " we 
tfein lo he inovinjT, and yet do not advance an inch !" 

** Tliey should para^^jraph th(! play as they do a pantomime," remarked his 
frit.'nd. " Butthfu a pantomime is an expensive thing ; they will lay out a 
thousand pounds upon one, and they must get their money back. The same 
is the case with liicir melo-dramas ; so, if you want to succeed to the height, 
as a play-wrigiit, vou know what to do." 

" What ?" inquiVed Theodore. 

"Write melodramas and pantomimes!' 

Six months had now elapsed, and Theodore's purse, with all his success, 
was ratiicr lighter that when he first pulled it out in London. However, in 
a week two hills which he had taken from his publisher would fall due, 

and lie would run down to B , and perhaps obtain an interview with 

Rosalie. At the expiration of the week his bills were presented, and dis- 
honoured! lie repaired to his publisher's for an explanation — the house 
had stopped ! Poor Theodore ! They were in the gazette that very day ! 
Theodore turned into the first coffee-room to look at a paper: there were, 
indeed, the natn'^s of the firm ! ** I defy fortune to serve me a scurvier 
trick !" exclaimed Theodore, the tears half starting into his eyes. He little 
knew the lady whose ingenuity he was braving. 

Ele looked now at one side of the paper, and now at the other, thinking 
ail the while of nothing but the bills and the bankrupt's list. Splendid Fete, 

at B met his eye, and soon his thoughts were occupied with nothing 

but B ; for there he read that the young lord of the manor, having just 

come of acre, had given a ball and supper, the former of which he opened 

with the lovely and accomplished Miss Rosalie » The grace of the fair 

couple was expatiated upon ; and the edhor took occasion to hint, that a 
pair so formed by nature for each other might probably, before long, take 
hands in another, a longer, and more momentous dance. What did Theodore 
think of Fortune now? 

" O that it were but a stride to B !" he exclaimed, as he laid down 

the paper, and his hand dropped nerveless at his side. He lef\ the coflfee- 
house, and dreamed his way back to his friends. Gigs, carriages, carts, 
rolled by him unheeded; the foot-path was crowded, but he saw not a soul 

in the street. He was in the ball-room at B , and looking on while the 

younir lord of the manor handed out Rosalie to lead her down the dance, 
through every figure of which Theodore followed them with his eyes with 
scrutinizing glance, scanning the countenance of his mistress. Then the 
set was over, and he saw them walking arm-in-arm up and down the room, 
and presently they were dancing again ; and now the ball was over, and he 
followed them to the supper- room, where he saw the young lord of the manor 
place Rosalie beside him. Then fancy changed the scene from the supper- 
room to the church, at the altar of which stood Rosalie with his happy rival ; 
and he heard the questions and responses which forge the mystic chain that 
binds for life ; and he saw the ring put on, and heard the blessing which 
announces that the nuptial sacrament is complete ! His hands were clench- 
ed; his cheek was in a flame; a wish was rising in his throat — "Good 
news for you," said some one, clapping him on the bacn ; " a letter from 
Rosalie lies for you at home. Why are you passing the house?" 'T was 
his friend. 

" A letter from Rosalie !" exclaimed Theodore, duickly he retraced ha» 
steps, and there on his table lay, indeed, the dear missive of his Rosalies 
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<* Welcome, sweet comforter!*' ejaculated Theodore, as he kissed the 
ciphers which his Rosalie's hand bad traced, and the wax which bore the 
impress of her seal — *' Welcome, O welcome! you come in time: you 
bring an ample solace for disappointment, mortincation, poverty — what- 
ever my evil destiny can inflict ! You have come to assure me that they 
cannot deprive me of my Rosalie !" 

Bright was his eye, and slistenin^ while he spoke ; but when he opened 
the fair folds that conveyeato him uoughts of his mistress, its radiancy was 
gone! 

** Theodore, 

** I am aware of the utter frustration of your hopes ; I am convince«; 
that at the end of a year you will not be a step nearer to fortune than you 
are now ; why then keep my hand for you? What I say briefly, you 
will interpret mlly. You are now the guardian of my happiness — ais such 
I address you. Thursday — so you consent — will be my wedding day. 

"ROSAUB." 

Such was the letter, upon the address and seal of which Theodore had 
imprinted a score of kisses before he opened it " Fortune is in the mood," 
said Theodore with a sigh, so deeply drawn, that any one who had heard it 
would have imagined he had breathed his spirit out alonv with it — '* For- 
tune is in the mood, and let her have her humour out ! I shall answer the 
letter; my reply to her shall convey what she desires — nothii^ more! 
she IS incapable of entering into my feelings, and unworthy of being made 
acquainted with them ; I shall not condescend even to complain." 

" Rosalie, 

''You are free! 

" Thbodori." 

Such was the answer which Theodore despatched to Rosalie. O the en* 
viable restlessness of the mind upon the first shock of thwarted afiection ! 
How it turns every way for the solace which it feels it can no more meet 
with, except in the perfect extinction of consciousness. Find it an anodyne ! 

— you cannot A drug may close the eye for a time^Jibt Üie soul will not 
sleep a wink ; it lies broad awake to agony distinct, palpable, immediate ; 

— howsoever memory may be cheated to lose for the present the traces of 
the cause. Then for the start, the spasm, the groan, which, while the body 
lies free, attest the presence and activity of the mental rack ! Better walk 
than go to sleep ! — A heath, without a soul but yourself upon it ! — an 
ink-black sky, pouring down torrents — wind, lightning, thunaer, as though 
the vault above was crackling and dispartins into fragments ! —any thing 
to mount above the pitah of your own solitude, and darkness, and tempest, 
and overcome them, or attract and divert your contemplation from them, 
or threaten every moment to put an end to them and you ! 

Theodore's friend scarcely knew him the next morning. He glanced at 
him, and took no further notice. 'T was the best way, though people there 
are who imagine that it rests with a man in a fever, at his own option to 
remain in it, or to become convalescent. 

Theodore's feelings were more insupportable to him the second day than 
the first He went here and there and everywhere ; and nowhere could he 
remain for two minutes at a time at rest Then he was so abstracted. Cross- 
mg a street he was nearly run over by a vehicle and four. This for a mo- 
ment awakened him. He saw London and B upon the pannels of the 
eoach. The box seat was empty ; he asked if it was engaged« ^'Noi" 
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He sprunsj "p tipon it and away they drove. " I'll see her once mora,** 
exclaimed Theodore, " it can but drive me mad or break my heart" 

Within a mile of B a splendid barouche passed them. ''Whose if 

that ?" inquired Theodore. 

*' The young lord of the manor's," answered the driver. *' Did yon see 
the ladv in it/" 

"No." 

" I caught a glimpse of her dress," said the driver. " I '11 warrant she 's 
a dasliing one ! The young squire, they say, has a capital taste !" Theo- 
:]orc looked after the carriage. There was nothing but the road. Tiie 
vehicle drove at a rapid pace, and was soon out of sight. Theodore's heart 
turned sick. 

The moment the coach stopped he alighted, and with a misgiving mind 
lie stood at the door which had often admitted him to his Rosalie. It was 
opened by a domestic whom he had never seen before. " Was Miss Wii- 
fordwithm?" "No." " When would she return ?" "Never. Shehadgon« 
that morning to London to be married !" Theodore made no further in- 
quiries, neither did he offer to go, but stood glaring upon the man more likd 
a spectre than a human being. 

" Any tiling more ?" said the man retreating into the house, and gradually 
closing the door, through which now only a portion of his face could be seen. 
" Any thing more ?" Theodore made no reply ; in fact he had lost all con- 
sciousness. At last, the shutting of the door, which half from panic, half 
from anger, the man pushed violently to, aroused him. "I shall knock at 
you no more !" said ne, and departed, pressing his heart with his hand, and 
moving his limbs as if he cared not how or whither they bore him. A gate 
suddenly stopped his progress ; 'twas the entrance to the green lane. He 
stepped over the stile — ho was on the spot where he had parted last from 
Rosalie — where she had flung her arms about his neck, and wept upon it. 
His heart began to melt, for the first time since he had received her letter: 
a sense of suffocation came ever him, till he felt as if he would choke. The 
name of Rosalie was on his tongue : twice he attempted to articulate it, 
but could not. At last it found vent in a convulsive sob, which was followed 
by a torrent of tears. He threw himself upon the ground — he wept on — 
he made no effort to check the flood, but let it flow tillforgetfulness stopped it 

He rose with a Sensation of intense cold. 'T was morning! He had 
slept ! " Would he had slept on!" He turned from the sun, as it rose with- 
out a cloud, upon the wedding morn of Rosalie. 'T was Thursday. He 
repassed the stile ; and, in a few minutes, was on his road to liondon, 
which he entered about eleven o'clock at night, and straight proceeded to 
his friend's. They were ^one to bed. 

" Give me a light," said Theodore, " I '11 go to bed." 

"Your bed is occupied, sir," replied his servant. 

"Is it?" said Theodore; "well, I can sleep upon the carpet." He 
turned into the parlour, drew a chair towards the table, upon which the ser- 
vant had placed a light, and sat down. All was quiet for a time. Presently 
he heard a foot upon the stair ; it was his friend's, who was descending, and 
now entered the parlour. 

" I thoui^ht you were abed," said Theodore. 

" So I was," replied his friend, " but hearing your voice in the hall, I rose 
and came down to you." He drew a chair opposite to Theodore. Both 
were silent for a time ; at length Theodore spoke. 

"Rosalia is married," said he. 

"1 do n't believe it." 

" She is going to be married to the young lord of the manor." 

"I do n't' believe it." 

" She came to town with him yesterday." 
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"I do n't believe it." 

Theodore pushed back his chair, and stared at his friend. 

*' What do you mean ?" said Theodore. 

*'I mean that I entertain some doubts as to the accuracy of your groundu 
for concluding that Rosalie is inconstant to you." 

** Did I not read the proof of it in the ])ublic papers ?" 

** The statement may have been erroneous." 

" Did not her own letter assure me of it?" 

" You may have misunderstood it." 

** I tell you I have been at B ; I have been at her house. I inquired 

for her, and was told she had gone up to London lo be married ! O, my 
friend," continued he, covering his eyes with his handkerchief, *' 't is use- 
less to deceive ourselves. I am a ruined man! You can see to what 
she has reduced me. I shall never be myself again ! Myself! I tell 
you I existed in her being more than in my own. She was the soul of all I 
thought, and felt and did ; the primal vivifying principle! She has mur- 
dered me ! I breathe, it is true, and the blood is in my veins and circulates ; 
but everything else about me is death — hopes! wishes! interests! — 
there is no pulse, no respiration there ! I should not be sorry were there 
none anywhere else ! Feel my hand," added he, reaching his hand across 
the table, without removing his handkerchief from his eyes ; for the sense 
of his desolation had utterly unmanned him, and his tears continued to flow. 
" Feel my hand. Does it not burn. A hearty fever, now, would be a 
friend," continued he, ** and I think I have done my best to merit a call 
from such a visiter. The whole of the night before last I slept out in the 
open air. Guess where I took my bed. In the green lane — the spot 
where I parted last from Rosalie V* — He felt a tear drop upon the hand 
which he had extended — the tear was followed by a pressure of a lip. Ha 
uncovered his eyes, and turning them in wonderment to look upon his 
friend — beheld Rosalie sitting opposite to him ! 

For a moment or two he questioned the evidence of his senses — but soon 
was he convinced that it was indeed reality ; for Rosalie, quitting her seat, 
approached him, and breathing his name with an accent that infused ec- 
stasy into his soul, threw herself into his arms, that doubtingly opened to 
receive her. — 

Looking over her father's papers, Rosalie had foumRi more recent will, 
in which her union with Theodore had been fully sanctioned, and he him- 
self constituted her guardian until it should take place. She wm aware 
that his success in London had been doubtful ; the generous ^irl deter* 
mined that he should no longer be subjected to incertitude and disappoint- 
ment; and she playfully wrote the letter which was a source of such dis- 
traction to her lover. From his answer she saw that he had totally misin- 
terpreted her : she resolved in person to disabuse him of the error ; and by 
offering to become his wife, at once to give him the most convincing proof 

of her sincerity and constancy. She arrived in B . His friend, who 

had known her from her infancy, received her as his daughter : and he and 
his wife listened with delight to the unfolding of her plans and intentions, 
which she freely confided to them. Late they sat up for Theodore that 
night, and when all hopes of his coming home were abandoned, Rosalie 
became the occupant of his bed.. The jiext night, in a state of the most dis- 
tressing anxiety, in consequence of his continued absence, she had just 
refirrd to her apartment, when a knock at the street door made her bound 
from her couch, upon which she had at that moment thrown herself, and 
presently she heard her lover's voice at the foot of the stair. Scarcely know- 
ing what she did, she attired herself, descended, opened the parlour door 
unperceived by Theodore, and took the place of their friendly bott, wiio» tbt 
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Biomenl he saw her, beckoned to her, and resigning hia chair toiier|4|%>^ ^ 
dn«w. « > .^^ ■ 

The next even in « a «elect party were assembled in the curmtifii Uttü j 
drawing-room, and Theodore and Rosalie were there. .Thelad^i^.:'^^ 
hdiise motioric'd to the latter to approach her ; sh^ roee and wa« ah 
Tliroflore, when lie caught her by tlic hand, and drew her upon his knes» 

" Theodore !" exclaimed the fair one, colouring. 

" .My Wife !*> was his reply, while he iraprintra a kisaupon her lipib 

They had been married tnat morning 
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. .(Inder certain circumstanv^s luere is always a danger in ayour^s man^ 
playing the benefactor towards the other sex, in bis own person. A thou« 
sand times better do it by a second hand — engage the services »f some kind 
aunt or fetiiale cousin. You cannot extend protection without taking an 
interest in the object whom you beneßt^ and there is no telling wliere the 
interest which we take in a woman — how slight soever it may seem to be 
at first — may terminate. Many a man who nas entered upon a specula« 
tion of the kind, perfectly free, has presently found himself embarrassed 
by entanglement, beyond the possibility of voluntary extrication. But this 
is only one half of the question, and not the more important half. If in sucb 
a case there is danger to you, there is another who stands in still more im» 
minent peril ; a being in whose heart gratitude, like every other virtu^- 
when once it takes root, grows strong ; and, where the more tender afie«* 
tions have not been previously excited, not unfrequently undergoes trans- 
mutation, and changes into love — a result with a rather remarkable illus« 
tration of which I am about to present you. 

Returning from a party one night about eleven o'clock, in the autumn of 
1810, an unfortunate female accosted -me. In reply to a remark which I 
made, declining her company, she uttered a sentiment which would have 
done credit to one who had never forsaken virtue. I was struck by it ** A 
pity," said I, " that a woman who feels as you do, should follow an occu- 
pation so degrading !" In reply, she told me, it was necessity ; that she 
was unhappy ; that she would give Wrlds to be rescued from her present 
mode of life. I perceived at once that sh^^asti ^irl w^^iad received an 
education, and her manner convinced mä'ffiat she spol^^Rm her heart. 

The idea of the Magdalen Hospital occurf^d to me. 1^ asked her if she 
would avail herself of the refuge which that institution oflered to persons 
of her description. She declared her r^diness to do so ; and to put her 
sincerity to the proof, I proposed that she should instantly abandon her 
present abode, and take up her residence iiTmine; where I'would place her 
under the care of a pnident and kind old woman who waited upon me. She 
looked up inquiringly in my face : and, for a couple of minutes, at least, 
neither of us spoke a word. " Are vou serious, sir ?" she at length ex- 
claimed. I felt'that I had acted rashly ; but something prevented me from 




reply. Unresistingly t 
me to draw her arm within mine — it was the least suspicious way of 
walking with her — and in a quarter of an hour she was sitting in my par- 
lour. • 

. I had now leisure and opportunity to observe bcr. She was an uncom- 
monly beautiful creature. Her eyes were full, and of a deep blue ; her eye- 
brows, two unbroken regular arches, surmount^ by an open forehead, suf^ 
ficiently hi?h, and remarkably smooth and fair. Her face was a perfect 
ova|; with a nose, somewhat between the Grecian and aquiline; wnilean 
upper and nether Up, wheie tne master line of the artist wa?ed conTincbglj, 
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cii.Mipu^«'(i a inouili of I'xcfeding dolicacy and expression. Her cheek was 
luii ut' 8otlii(\ss; but not a trace of the rose, that must once have bloomed 
tiit*r(-, was upon it. Sorrow liad plucked the flower — had taken it up by 
iiic roots. 'i'hou;:h siic wore licr gown hi^h at the neck, and her sleevci 
roachod to hor wiisl.s, yet 1 could see that slic was finely formed. She ap- 
{ii-arcd til bo an inch or two above the middle height; and a slight elevation 
of tiie »kirt uf'hcr f^nwn, as she endeavoured to disengage her handkerchief 
iVoni her pocket, in order to wipe her brow, which, 1 saw, was moist witli 
a*iitation, discovered to me a small, well-formcd footj and a delicately turned 
ankle. From such a combination of personal requisites, it was impossible 
not to infer a mind and a heart. Indeed, tlic whole demeanour of the poor 
girl bore testimony lo their presence. She entered my parlour as though 
•he had no rigiit to be there. I handed her a seat, but she remained stand- 
in;r ; and when I desired her to take it, she scarce occupied a third of the 
chair. The light secincd intolerable to her ; but what I perceived distressed 
her most, was the presence of my servant '' Mary," said I, addressing 
the latter, " this is a ^oung friend of mine, whom I have unexpectedly 
lighted upon, and find in unfortunate circumstances. You shall take care of 
her for me till I can restore her to her connexions." At this the girl slightly 
raised hor head ; I could not see the direction of her eye, but I guess«! it. 
" She will occupy my room, and I shall sleep out. Mlake her as comforta- 
ble as if she were your master's relation." What a look she cast upon 
me here ! It went to my soul. I bade her good evening, and that ni^ht 
she laid her cheek upon an innocent pillow in my bed ; and I took a bed at 
a friend's. 

The next morning I saw her again. There was the same uneasy and 
reser>'ed demeanour as on the preceding evening. She looked but once at 
me, and tliat was when I entered the room ; but that once was enough. 
She was grateful, though she did not say so. I inquired how she had slept? 
** Well ;"'if the servant had made her comfortable ? "Yes;" if she re- 
gretted the step which she had taken ? ** No ;" if she persevered in her 
wish to go into the Magdalen ? " Yes." After some time I asked her if 
hor parents were alive ? She was silent. I repeated the question. She 
was silent still. After a pause I repeated it again. She burst into tears. 
I felt distressed for her and vexed with myselfl " I am sorry," I remarked, 
" that I inquired after your parents ; I fear they are dear:." *• Well for them 
if thev arc, sir !" she exclaimed — ** well for them if they are ! Alas I 
that tficir child should say it ! — their girl, to whom thoy gave life, and for 
tlic sake of whom it were well for them if they had never been bom, for she 
has hrouirht sorrow and shame upon them !" I never witnessed any thing 
half so piteous, as the ai;ony with which the uttered this. 'T was thrilling, 
and I felt loo much afTectcd to speak ; besides, I tlioui;ht it best to leave 
hor to herself. Iler heart had been oppressed almost lo bursting with the 
feelings which my question had awakened in it; nature had suggested to 
her the way to ease it ; she had given vent to what was labouring vwthin 
it ; and the gush, if left to itself, would keep on. I was not mistaken, "it 
would have been nothing, sir," she resumed, " had they been unkind to 
mc — but they loved me, sir ! — I was their only child — the dearer to them 
for that. Happy for them had they never seen my face I The care they 
took of me! The pains they bestowed upon me! The sufferings they 
underwent for me ! For two whole months was I once confined to my bed : 
and night or morning never did I open my eyes, but one or the other of them 
was watching beside mc ! And their thankfulness, when I recovered, that 
Heaven had restored their child to them — to break their hearts l" She 
started up. ** I »11 go back to the street again !" she exclaimed, " I ought 
not to be allowed to repent! — Repentance is a blessing a wretch like me 
ihould not taste off I '11 quit this roof, where! have no bufiineu to remain I 



The roof that is fit for me >d that under which vice and infamy are received, 
and, cursing themselves, take shelter !*' "Stop," said I, "sU down and ^ 
oompofio yourself Just now you ktiow not what you are about. Com- 
^||»Be yionrseli^ and then remain or go as you please ; but sit down for the 
{wcsent*' She resumed her seat "Surely," coHtinued I, "one to whon» 
the sense of error seems so intolerable, could never have been a willing 
tiespasser." She appeared all at once to recover her self^iollectedness. 
Siie turned fuU round, and fixing upon me a look, which demanded credit 
for the truth of what she was going to say ; " I was not a willing trespassei, 
sir,** she exclaimed. " Wal you hear my story ? Few words will suffice 
to tell it. 

" Mv parents gave me an education far above their rank in life. I con- 
tracted friendships at school, most of which were continued after I had left 
it Although mv old school-fellows used not often to visit me, yet I was 
frequently invited to their homes ; whither, owing to the humble station and 
homely manners of my family, I always went alone. Ah, sur! A young ^ 

girl just entering upon life, has need oi a parent's eye upon her ! My pa- « 
rents were flattered by my beins admitted into society so much above me^ ., 
and always, on my return, inquired what gentleman had paid attention t» .- . . 
ine ; for it constantly ran in their heads tlmt I should marry a man of rank 
or fortune. This made me aspiring — good souls ! it was only their love 
for me. Well, sir, attentions I certainly did receive from gentlemen ; and . ^ 
man^ a fine thing was saiJ to me ; but there was one who was particulai^V'.: . ^^ 
assiuuous in his civilities. He used to make a point of seeing me honing- 1 '•'" 
}{e always contrived to find out what parties I was invited to ; and if heJ 
happened not to be one of tlie company, he was neverlheless sure to call 
for me when it was time to break up. He professed a passion for me, but 
for certain reasons, which he told me I should liura hereafler, he begged 
that I would keep his addresses a secret, and lc\d so. Oh, sir ! young 
creatures arc fools who keep such things a secret ; especially from those 
who, they know, sincerely love them. Had I confided in my parents, 1 
fni^ht — I might — " 

Ilcre sho could not go on for weeping. Presently, however, she pnK 
cccded, "I cannot relate the circumstances, sir. — Ho was a vilUin ! — 
Fie was a coward ! O that my body had been only '^JjS/ßS "^ ^J heart ! 
1 lo ought not to have lived, sir ! But shame is BOOM^^Mfenp^ powerful 
than revenge, — 1 durst not tell the talc, — ^^I durst jlj^jgjj r my face at 
home again. I was soothed, too, with promises of inlHpffiparation. It 
wa^wstponed, and postponed again ; and at last flan^refused. I dared 
to reproacli, and suffored the penalty of my presumption in his utter deser- 
tion of me. I had now be*?» three months from liome. "Two days did I 
remain in the apartment where he hod parted from me vnthout ever un- 
dressmg myself to lie down, or even so much as tasting food! On the third. 
the fnistress of the house came in to demand the week's rent. He faid|i}efi 
mn witlio^it a shUling, sir! What was I to do? I tremblingly con foo il g my 
iiiubility to pay hi'r. She would not believe me, accused me of falsehood 
and dishonesty, ordered me instantly to quit the house, and even pushed 
nie violently towards the door. I was desperate, sir! — 'T was ni^it,—- 1 
nnliod from the house without bonnet, cloak, shawl, or any other Kind ol 
i*trcr*t-covering, and flun^ myself upon the toMmii> My parents!^ I know 
nothing about my parents! For five years I liave neither gone near them^ 
nor inquired aller them, i suppose I have killed them ! and if I have— so 
much the better for them, so much the worse for me!" It was a oonsidep- 
aWo time before I could restore her to any thing like a state of composure. 
At length she was partly soothed. I learned worn her the address of her 
|>arcnt8, and promised forthwith to make in^airies after them; and, if they 
.ivod, to tee them a;»! speak with them, f then left her, having first «ft- 
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ft'-teo a «ulrmn promise that she would not attempt to qmt the boon t3l 
my riMiirn. 

1 si't out on my errniit? instantly. I cannot describe my feelings as I 
Arrw nr;ir tliiir ai)otlc. Shoiil«! the poor girPs worst fears have been rtal- 
i7."il ! I torsnt to mention that, several years before lier misfortune, they 
had p-tired, ^hctoKl im>, from busiiicds ; and resided in a respectable honse, 

at 11 . I stepped into a sta^e, and was there in little better than an 

hour. When I reached the hoHHC, 1 took a brief survey of the outside, ns 
thoufi^h I could <:ather trom its looks whether or not its former inmates were 
it" present ones. At letit^th I lifted the knocker with a beating heart, 
'T was answered — all was rxfihi ! My a^itafion, however^ did not sebside 
when the servant-maid desired me to walk op into the Uttle drawing-rooniy 
where tl.i' «icHolate ol<l couple were sitting. To me, who had heard the 
rclaiiori of their efiild, it was not difTicnlt to read her story in their faces; 
sorrow had trneed tiicm all ovf.T. I don't recc^lect how 1 introduced my 
stisine??, but I opened it ns care fully as I could, to prevent the shock of a 
too sudden surprise. At leuL^th, by degrees, I came to the point — I had 
come to ?[>euk al>out tlieir child. From this moment neither the one nor 
llie otlur of them spoke or stirred, whilst I went on with my story; but 
each Ix'Ut an earnest, anxious, searchiu<; gaze upon me, which nothing but 
conscious integrity, [H)th in intention ami act, as to the errand I had come 
upon, could have enabled me to encounter. When I had concluded, they 
still remained n)utionless and sik>nt, nnd I was be^iryning to feel my Situa- 
tion an exceedingly un<.'asy one; when the female rose slowly from her 
seat, and totterin:^ toward» me, with the infirmity, as I thought, of age, fell 
suddenly on her knees by me, and the next moment was stretched in a 
e wooti upon the floor. This had the effect of ronsing the father, who started 
from his scat and assisted me in raising his wife. The servant was called, 
and she and her nmstcr conveyed thestiU insensible mother to her chamber, 
which was only the next room. 

In little more than ten minutes he retorned. He made a motion with 
his hand, as if he was either unwilling or unable to speak to me. 1 took 
the hint and prepared to depart. lie opened the room-door for me, to show 
me down stairs. As I descended, I recollected that I had accomplished 
only the half of mgr errand, f stopped and turned round. " You Ml see your 
child, I hope?" said I. He made no answer, either by word or look. I 
slowly descended another stair or two, and paused again: ** Sir," said I, 
" your child was the victim, not of a seducer, but of a rnflian ! She is a 
penitent ; she loves you, and her heart is breaking with remorse for the 
misery she has caused you I Will you --o her?" My second appeal 

was as fruitless as iiy first. He never 1 his lips, but kept them 

firmly pressed together. Without inter f a word with me, he saw 

mc to t!»e bottom of the stairs ; and, st i , -i smartly before me, ho 

hastily opened the street-door. I paused a I'lu-.d time. ** Yon are a father, 
sir," said I, "and you know your own duty best. Your child repents of 
her errors, and is willing to abjure them for ever ; but, so strong is her sense 
of the wrong she has inflicted upon her mother and upon yon, she doubts 
the practicability of penitence. How far yoiir inflexibility may confirm her 
m her misgivings, I do not pretend to calculate. I have only my own duty 
to answer for ; I have taken her under my protection, and I will save her 
if I can !" Saying this, T was in the act of passing out when I felt myseli 
arrested, and firmly, though tremulously grasped by the hand; I tamed 
round, and saw in the old man's countenance the workings of the father's 
soul, strurri^ling, in defiance of nature, to preserve the man. The content 
nad been kept up till the last moment ; it was impossible to maintain it 
longer — his tears were gushing — he drew mo back into the hall and put 
to the door. " I thank you, sir," said he, " an old broken4ieatted hmit 
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you. I *ll see my child, and tell her so — I Ml see her to^norrow ; 
ior ber mother is unable to accompany me to your house to-^y ; and tell 
her we forgive her, sir! She has, indeed, afflicted ubI — shamed us; but 
we have nothing else to live for — she was our all, sir; and, fallen as she 
;8, she is still our all. Although she could forget that she was our child, 
the shall find that we are still her parents, sir.** His voice here was entirely 
overpowered by his feelings, and precipitalely retreating to the end of the 
hall, he sat down upon the stair-foot, and sobbed as if his heart would burst* 
I could not stay any longer. I let myself out and hastened home. 

The manner in which the poor sirl received the intelligence that ber |>ft- 
rents were si ill alive — that she should see them and be forgiven by them, 
may be easily imagined ; and I shall leave it to be so, as well as what 
took place upon her meeting with them ; on which occasion, not daring to 
take her home with them, lest their tenderness for her should induce them to 
dispense with the course of probation to which she had consented tosubmit» 
and which they had the good sense to see was necessary, they enioined ner to 
remain under my protection ; and solemnly assured her, that when her term 
of seclusion should have expired, they would joyfully receive ber, and en»» 
ploy every means in their power to render her contented and happy. 

It was upwards of three weeks before there was a board of managers, 
Of directors, at the hospital. The first that took place, her case was in- 
quired into ; she was pronounced to be a proper ooject for the benefits ol 
tne charity, and a day was appointed for her aamission« Although 1 never 
slept in the house during her residence in it, yet I constantly saw her, fori 
haa no apprehension for myself, and sometimes sat and talked with her lor 
two or tnree liours together. But I ought to have bad apprehensions for 
her — not that I was a coxcomb, and attributed any ment to my &ce or 
person ; but because, when you once get admittance into the mind of a 
woman, and possess her confidence, the chance is, you are not many doors 
off from ber heart, especially when you approach her with kindness and 
protection, to which she has been lon^ unaccustomed« Yoo will laugb at 
the idea of a ^oung fellow of two-and-twenty playing tbe gboiliy eoun* 
RcUor to a fair penitent, for fair indeed, as I said, sm was, of something 
less than the same ago ; but it was truly the case. And be played tbo 
part honestly, too, and well ; as ber cheeks would bpvs convmeed you, 
had you seen her tears roll down them, as more tbatt'wifw or twiee tbey 
did, when he descanted upon the savage cnulty of eompossmg a yonn^; 
woman's destruction, for the sake of a heartless triumpn. If there ap- 
pears to be any mystery in tbe thing, one brief sentence will unravd it— 
1 was engaged at the time. She uMd to listen to me at first with fixed at^ 
tcntion, presently with interest, and that interest gcew deeper every day. 
Her heart was evidently already more than Italf reformec^ and bad begun 
to taste the relish of a sinless life. Dunn«; the third week, each day, when 
I entered the room, her eyes sparklod with the welcome of pletMWS; and 
I could perceive, from a slight confusion in her movements, saf ftom bar 
hurried manner of addressing me, that she bad been upon the wmtcb, li** 
^ening for my approach. Between the board's approval of ber, bowever, 
and her reception mto the establishment^ there was a change wbicb I was 
chagrined to remark, because I thought it uflwd nmt for tbe step wbidi 
she had taken. She tried, indeed^ to look coSpoeed and dieeribl. and 
did so ; but it was wrtb an efibrt which too clearly showed that hr- ' 
nad no participation IB tbe act I sat and conversed with ber d 
usual ; but though I accosted ber with i^rester kindness tban ever, tum w«. 
constantly abstract^'. To be immnr&l ftr twelve months, without OOM 
oeing allowed to set foot out of doors, was certainly ratber a disod tin»* 
t>eq^ to a youn^ creature of scarcely one-and-tw^nty. I endtavonradt al I 
nomd to rscfincUe ber to it She nsade li|e|it of it,aiid empbatic^Uy i 
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He sprans; up opon it and away they drove. "I'll see her once more,* 
exclaimed Tlieodorc, " it can but drive me mad or break my heart" 

AVitliin a mile of B a splendid barouche passed them. ^ Whose u 

that ?" inquired Theodore. 

*' The young lord of the manor's," answered the driver. ** Did you see 
the lady in it?" 

" No." 

" I cauglit a glimpse of hor dress," said the driver. ** I Ml warrant she 's 
n dashing one ! The young squire, they say, has a capital taste !" Theo- 
dore looked after the carriage. There was nothing but the road. Tiie 
rchiclc drove at a rapid pace, and was soon out of sight. Theodore's heart 
turned sick. 

The moment the coach stopjped he alighted, and with a mis^ving mind 
he stood at the door which had often admitted him to his Rosalie. It was 
opened by a domestic whom he had never seen before. " Was Miss Wii- 
ford within?" "No." " When would she return ?" "Never, Shehadgoot 
that morning to London to be married !" Theodore made no further in- 
quiries, neither did he offer to go, but stood glaring upon the man more liks 
a spectre than a human bein^. 

" Any thing more ?" said the man retreating into the house, and sradually 
closing the door, through which now only a portion of his face could be seen. 
" Any thing more ?" Theodore made no reply ; in fact he had lost all con- 
sciousness. At last, the shutting of the door, which half from panic, half 
from anger, the man pushed violently to, aroused him. "I shall knock at 
you no more !" said he, and departed, pressing his heart with his hand, and 
moving his limbs as if he cared not how or whither they bore him. A gate 
suddenly stopped his progress ; 'twas the entrance to the green lane. He 
stepped over the stile — he was on the spot where he had parted last from 
Rosalie — where she had flun o^ her arms about his neck, and wept upon it. 
His heart began to melt, for the first time since he had received her letter : 
a sense of suSbcation came ever him, till he felt as if he would choke. The 
name of Rosalie was on his tongue : twice he attempted to articulate it, 
but co'dd not At last it found vent in a convulsive sob, which was followed 
by a torrent of tears. He threw himself upon the ground — he wept on — 
he made no effort to check the flood, but let it flow tillforgetfulness stopped it 

He rose with a llQnsation of intense cold. 'T was morning I He had 
slept ! '* Would he had slept on !" He turned from the sun, as it rose with- 
out a cloud, upon the wedding morn of Rosalie. 'T was Thursday. Ho 
repassed the stile ; and, in a few minutes, was on his road to London, 
wliich he entered about eleven o'clock at night, and straight proceeded to 
his friend's. Thev were gone to bed. 

" Give me a light," said Theodore, " I 'II go to bed." 

"Your bed is occupied, sir," replied his servant. 

"Ts it?" said Theodore; "well, I can sleep upon the carpet" He 
turned into the parlour, drew a chair towards the table, upon which the ser- 
vant had placed a light, and sat down. All was quiet for a time. Presently 
he heard a foot upon the stair ; it was his friend's, who was descending, and 
now entered the parlour. 

" I thought you were abed," said Theodore. 

" So I was," replied his friend, " but hearing your voice in the ball, I roea 
and came down to you." He drew a chair opposite to Theodore« Both 
were silont for a time ; at length Theodore spoke. 

"Rosalie is married," said he. 

" I do n't believe it." 

" She is going to be married to the young lord of the manor«** 

" I do n't believe it." 

" She came to town with him yesterday." 
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" I do n*t believe it." 

Theodore pushed back his chair, and stared at his friend. 

*' What do you mean ?" said Theodore. 

*'I mean that I entertain some dt-ubts as to the accuracy of your ground* 
for concluding that Rosalie is inconstant to you." 

** Did I not read the proof of it in the public papers ?" 

" The statement may have been erroneous." 

" Did not her own letter assure me of it?" 

" You may have misunderstood it," 

** I tell you I have been at B- ; I have been at her house. I inquired 

for hpF, and was told she had gone up to London lo be married ! O, my 
friend," continued he, covering his eyes with his handkerchief, ** 't is use- 
less to deceive ourselves. I am a ruined man ! You can see to what 
she has reduced me. I shall never be myself again ! Myself! I tell 
you I existed in her bein» more than in my own. She was the soul of all I 
thought, and felt and did ; the primal vivifying principle! She has mur- 
dered me ! I breathe, it is true, and the blood is in my veins and circulates ; 
but every thing else about me is death — hopes ! wishes ! interests ! — 
there is no pulse, no respiration there ! I should not be sorry were there 
none anywhere else ! Feel my hand," added he, reaching his hand across 
the table, without removing his handkerchief from his eyes; for the sense 
of his desolation had utterly unmanned him, and his tears continued to flow. 
" Feel my hand. Does it not burn. A hearty fever, now, would be a 
friend," continued he, ** and I think I have done my best to merit a call 
from such a visiter. The whole of the night before last I slept out in the 
open air. Guess where I took my bed. In the green lane — the spot 
where I parted last from Rosalie !" — He felt a tear drop upon the hand 
which he had extended — the tear was followed by a pressure of a lip. He 
uncovered his eyes, and turning them in wonderment to look upon his 
friend — beheld Rosalie sitting opposite to him ! 

For a moment or two he questioned the evidence of his senses — but soon 
was he convinced that it was indeed reality ; for Rosalie, quitting her seat^ 
approached him, and breathing his name with an accent that infused ec- 
stasy into his soul, threw herself into his arms, that doubtingly opened to 
receive her. ^^ 

^ * * * * 4t ^V* '*' 

Iiooking over her father's papers, Rosalie had fouRRi more recent will, 
in which her union with Theodore had been fully sanctioned, and he him- 
self constituted her guardian until it should take place. She was aware 
that his success in London had been doubtful ; the /generous girl deter- 
mined that he should no longer be subjected to incertitude and disappoint- 
ment; and she playfully wrote the letter which was a source of such dis- 
traction to her lover. From his answer she saw that he had totally misin- 
terpreted her : she resolved in person to disabuse him of the error ; and by 
offering to become his wife, at once to give him the most convincing proof 

of her sincerity and constancy. She arrived in B . His friena, who 

had known her from her infancy, received her as his daughter : and he and 
his wife listened with delight to the unfolding of her plans and intentions, 
which she freely confided to them. Late they sat up for Theodore that 
night, and when all hopes of his coming home were abandoned, Rosalie 
became the occupant of his bed. The jiext night, in a state of the most dis- 
tressing anxiety, in consequence of his continued absence, she bad just 
retired to her apartment, when a knock at the street door made her bound 
from her couch, upon which she had at that moment thrown herself, and 
presently she heard her lover's voice at the foot of the stair. Scarcely know- 
ing what she did, she attired herself, descended, opened the parlour door 
un perceived by Theodore, and took the place of their friendly host, who» tbt 
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fice 9tiII averted. '*Co:no, Ellen,'* said I, ^ we must not paH to-Di/^ht with 
oat understanding each other. From yoar manner now, aa welt aa from 
what has ain'ndy passed, it strikes nie as if you would havo me infer that I 
am not indifit-rent to you. If that is your meaning, don't deceive yourself 
—don't ditscive me." Scarce had I uttered the laat word, when she turned 
full round upon me. No toiio;ue ever vented reproach with half the elo- 
quence that the look did, which she rrave me. Her tears bad been stream- 
ing all the time since ahe had last sat down; to prevent me from suspecting 
that she was weeping die bad not attempted to wipe them ; and they wer%. 
trickling down her neck« and into her bosom. She kept her eyes fixed upon 
me for a minute or two ; then, auddenl^ starting upon her feet, with one 
hand she clasped her forehead, and wavmg the other to me, without speak- 
ing, precipitately approached tiM door ; which, in her trepidation, she bolted 
instead ot opening. 

I followed her to it I saw that I had deeply wonnded ber. I entreated 
her to return to her seat, and compoee herself. She neither moved nor 
spoke, but sobbed convulsively. My heart bled ibr her — I could have taken 
her to my bosom if I durst. ** Ellen," said I, at the aame moment unbolting 
the door, " good night — I ahall not see yon a^^ain, before you leave me. I 
fear I have displeased you, but, indeed, I did not mean it; and I entreat 
your pardon." She, shrank at the word "pardon." — ^Groud ni^tT' I 
resumed ; '* under God, the moat eflicient friend you can meet with la yout 
aelf — if you can determine to become and remain your own friend. Snoukl 
you ever require assistance from another, be anre yon ^>ply to me. I ahall 
always take an intereat, Ellen, in your hapnineas, and, to the utoioat of my 
power, will oromote it" She slowly pasaedT into the lobbv^ and ascended tlie 
first stair or the flight that led to her chamber, and atood there. I bade her 

food night a^n, and held out my hand to her. She did not o0er to take it 
[er foreheaowas atili clasped by her hand— •which, partly eoveriog her 
eyes, prevented her, I think, from noticing the aetioo. ** My girl," said I, 
" once more good msht. I shall not see yoo tc^moiTow. I Itoow that what 
I said before you left the room has ofiended yon. We part to-night ibr a 
year. Heaven knows what may happen in that time ! Shake bands yrith 
me, good girl, in token that I am forgiven I" Just at that moment the latch 
key waa turned in the atreet-door. She started, and clasping her hands, 
stood a moment or two with her eyea atraining moamliill^ v|pon mina She 
leaned towards me till I thought ehe wouki loee her eqnihbnoRi. My heart 
melted within me ; and, yielding to an impulse which I found it imposi^e 
to resist, I caught her to my breast, and preeaed my cheek and lips to hat, 
"Good night, dear girl," I aaid, "good night, and GUmI Ums yon," and 
withdrawing myself from her arms, descended, and left the houac. 

When I came the next morning, I found her ^one. Her parents had 
taken her to the benevolent abode, where she waa matantly to enter upon a 
new course of life ; but before she went she left a message, saying, that she 
should ever remember me, and pray for me ; and hoping that I wonld some- 
times think of her. My servant added that, upon gomg up to bed, she found 
the poor girl sitting upon the foot of the second pair or staira — the apot 
where I had left her ; that, upon accosting her, she anawercd more cheerfully 
than she had done for many days before, and took her hand, and thanked 
her most gratefully for her attentions to her, at the aame time invoking the 
richest blessings of Heaven upon me ; that when she went to call her, in 
the morning, she found her in a deep slumber, dreaming, and talking in her 
aleep, as though she was speaking to me — pronouncing my name, and ac- 
companying it with epithets of the most tender endearment; that after aba 
had been awakened, it was a long time before she left the room ; that when 
her parents came for her, she lingered till the very last moment, todüng 
uixiously out of the window in the direction in which I y as used to oomt * 
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and that, at her departure, she wept bittertj. And the gjaod woman further 
assured me^ that upon goin^ up to make the bed, she found the pillow-case 
so wet — no doubt, she said, urith the tears which the poor creature had 
shed upon it — that she could almost have wrung it. " Oh," continued she^ 
" I pity her from the bottom of my heart ! 1 never saw a more q[uiet, a more 
kind-hearted, or a more thankful girl — no, nor sweeter lookmg 1 — And 
the mortification she wUl have to endure! — That fine head of hair, sir." — 
I for;srot to mention that her hair was most lu xM ii iuH» m»d of a shining jet. 
— " She will have to lose it, sir 1 — She must |Wit w^ every lock of it !»• 
I was not aware till then that it was the custoni, wta i» female becomes an 
inmate of the hospital, to cut the hair close ; aliil Itif^ied for the poor Mag- 
dalen. To say the truth, it was not the lapoe «f m few davs nor weeks that 
sufliced to get her out of my head — not tfaflit mw heaft had swerved a jot in 
its loyalty to the fair maid to whom I kmä plighted it — but that 1 was — 
somewhat — interested. 

This adventure took place in autumn ; and autumn came round afl^ain 
without my recollecting that a year had flown. The parents of the Mag- 
dalen generally called upon me once a month, and always brought mo the 
most favourable accounts of her conduct, which, they gave me to under- 
stand, was so exemplary, as to call forth the highest testimonies of appro- 
bation on the part of the governors of the establishment. Upon sucn oc- 
casions they never failed to dwell upon their deep sense of obligation for 
the service I had rendered their child, and to assure me that, as far as she 
was concerned, nothing should ever be wanting, to prove to me that my 
kindness had not been bestowed upon an object that was unworthy of it ; 
that what above all things stimulated her in prosecuting, with nssiduity, 
the work of amendment, which, under my auspices, she had begun, was » 
her anxious desire to gratify me ; that, in their interviews with £r, I was 
almost the only suuiect of her remarks and inquiries ; and that, they were 
sure, she never laid her head upon her pillow, nor lifl^ it from it again, 
without addressin/v to Heaven her most fervent supplications for my happi- 
ness. Of course I was gratified at hearing all this ; I unreservedly express- 
ed my satisfaction at the success which promised to crown our pl&ns for 
their daughter's restoration to virtue, and, at parting, never failed to charge 
them with a message to her full of congratulation and encouragement. I 
little knew what I had done, or was domg. 

One day, after an interval rather longer than nsual, they naid rae thenr 
customary visit : when upon inauiring after my ]^oung friend, as I used to 
call her, they informed me that her term had expired a fortnight ago ; that 
she quitted the institution, leaving the most favourable impression behind 
her ; and that she would have called upon me, had not her health been 
greatly impaired by confinement, and by the exertions that she made to 
surpass the expectations of those who were placed over her, in executing 
the tasks that had been assigned her ; that she had gone into the country 
to recruit her health, but at her return would take the very earliest opportu- 
nity of waiting upon me, and thanking me. This was followed by some allu- 
sions to the state of thoir circumstances ; and by a declaration thatthe^bulk 
of their property should go to any young man who would make bonovrablo 
proposals to their child, now that she was thoroughly reclaimed from the 
cfrjrses into which despaii and not inclination had led her. I applauded 
duly the liberality of their determination ; the drift of whieh, at the time, 
escaped me. -^ 

Tiiis happened on a Thursday. Exactly on that day fortnight, as I was 
sitting m ray study, in the act of completmg the third page of a letter to a 
friend, the good woman opened the door, and with a countenance that 
glowed agam with pleasure, informed me that Ellen was in the ptrlovr* I 
wHl not deny that there was something like a throhking at my heart, 
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as \ went down stairs. Oar parting scene recurred to me ; and as t ope»» 
ed ihc parlour door, I did not breathe q nite so freely as I am wont to do. 
At first I hardly knew her. It was not that ail traces of the invalid had 
vanidhiKl. Her nature seemed to have been renewed, as though slie had 
retraced a stage or two of life, and was again in the first fresh glowing 
bur>t of womanhood ! The spirit of young hope was in her eye, that 
swum m 111] u id crystal ; and the lily, which all-possessed her cheek when 
last i f>aw h<..T, had now made room for the rose, and gained, beyond belioi^ 
hy what it yielded. Her form, too, had infinitely more of shape ; and, 
without any material increase of bulk, appeared of a richer firmer roundncse 
Such was the impression of the first glance. The second presented to me 
nothino but a face and ü neck — one olush; and a pair of downcast eyes, 
veiled by a pair of lids, as full and rich as ever drooped over the orb^ ef 
woman. I guessed at once how ihe matter stood* The act of endearment 
into which my sympathy, — say my weakness — betrayed me, when I part- 
ed from the poor Magdalen, and the interest which I allowed her to know I 
Hubscqucntly took in her fate, and which, in their communicalions with hcr^ 
her parents had perhaps exaggerated, rose up in accusation against me. But 
my resolution was taken on the instant. I had inadvertently betrayed her 
into an erroneous impression, as t&tho state of mjr feelings towards her; 
not a moment was to be lost in disabusing her of it. I approached her ; 
and, taking her hand, cordially shook it, and immediately dropped it again; 
and then, addressing her with an air of kind and unembarrassed frankness, 
I told her that I was glad to see her, and happy at the complete success 
that had attended the meritorious step which she bad taken ; and, in that 
success, was more than rewarded for any little assistance I bad rendered 
her : that I was convinced she would now prove a blessing ta her parents, 
to smooth whose downhill of life was a duty, the discharging ef which I 
was sure she would regard as her most delightful occupation ; that I knew 
she would persevere in cultivating the virtuous habits to which she had re- 
turned, and that it would always give mo pleasure to hear of her prosperity. 
I did not trust myself to look at her fill the close of this address, and then it 
was only a glance — her cheek was bloodless. I told her to sit down and 
rest herself, and that I would order some refreshment for her ; but was 
sorry I could not stop, as business called me away. She listened without 
uttering a word — almost without breathing : I bade her good bve — shak- 
ing her by the hand, which I felt was damp and cold — and left her. I 
went out and walked as far as Charing Cross, not without a sensation of 
pain at my heart. I had never done any thing in my life which cost me 
such an efFort ! 'T was clear that the girl was sincerely — tenderly attach- 
ed to me ; and, depraved though she had been, I should havo been a brute 
not to have felt grateful for it — not to ha\c felt gratified at it It is sweet 
to be loved by any thing — but to bo lo>cd by a woman ! — I know net 
what thoughts passed tlirough my brain- what wishes rose in my heart. 
As I walked along I saw nobody — heeded nobody. Friends — mistress 

— all were for the timo forgotten. Had any one accosted me, I am sure, 
from the replies I should have made him, he would have thought me mad. 
Kvery faculty was absorbed in the idea of the Magdalen. I nad scarcely 
1 cached Temple Bar, on my return, when some one came right against m<» 

— 'twastlic Magdalen. She staggered, recovered herself, and withoat 
lookinsj up or J*peaking, passed on. I looked after her, as, unsteadily and 
listlessly, she pursued her way — like Hamlet, finding it out without her 
eyes. My heart smote me for leaving her without a guide, and she in such 
a state oi abstraction ; but what kind of a guide should I have been for 
her ? In so crowded a thoroughfare as Fleet-street, you may easily ima- 
gine that she was soon out of sight I felt indescribably oppressed I 
Whftn I reached home my servant informed me that, upon taking up to hai 
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the refreshments which I had ordered, she found her standing like a statue 
in the room ; that she had no small difficulty in awakening her attention ; 
that when she at last succeeded, and pressed her to partake of what slie 
had brou:|ht, a smile of unutterable bitterness was all her reply; after 
which, casting once or twice a look of anguish round the room, she hurried 
precipitately from the house. 

One — two — three weeks elapsed, and no sign of the Magdalen or her 
parents. I made up my mind that I should never hear from her, or see her 
again — ^'t was best. A month elapsed, — a second one, with the same re- 
sult. I seldom or never thought of her now. If she had felt a passion for 
me, she had seen the folly of it, and got over it. I had now completed a 
three years' term of courtship, and had proved at last a thriving wooer. 
My wedding day was fixed ; and at length the momingi which the lover 
thinks will never dawn, broke smiling in upon me. At nine o'clock I led 
my brtde to the church. A couple bad just been married, and were in the 
act of retiring from the altar. Tne bride, who was veiled, stopped at a little 
distance before us, while the bridegroom, who seemed to be considerably 
her elder, and another person, stepped aside to speak with the clerk. As I 
led my blushing, trembling partner forward, I heard a balf-smotbered shriek. 
It came from the voun^ woman ! whom I caught as she was sinking upon 
the pavement of the aisle. I called for water. The bridegroom, his friend, 
and the clerk ran all together into the vestry to fetch it ; in'the mean time I 
lifled the bride's veil — I was supporting the Magdalen ! but so changed, 
so miserably changed, I scarcely knew her. She nad not quite fainted. I 
tailed her by her name. It seemed to rouse her. She made a violent efibrt, 
and raised herself, her eyes strainingly fixed on mine. She essayed to 
speak, but a convulsive action of her chest and throat, for a minute or two, 
prevented her. At length by an almost preternatural efibrt, she succeeded. 
" Thank God, I die in his arms !" she exclaimed; and with a slight shiver 
fell back. Water was brought ; her face was sprinkled with it ; they tried 
to pour some of it into, her mouth — but it was endeavouring to restore the 
dead. My friends led the way into the vestry, whither I rollowed them 
with my bride, who, most unaccountably, seemed not to have been struck 
by what had passed, except to feel the liveliest concern for the fate of the 
unhappy girl. Indeed she was extremely asitated, and wept for a time 
bitterly ; nor did she weep alone. In half an nour afterwards the ceremony 
— which, could I have invented any reasonable apology, I verily believe! 
would have put off — was duly performed, and I became the husband of 
the most affectionate and virtuous of wives. 

I learned subsequently that, from the day of my last interview with the 
Magdalen, her health rapidly declined; that, notwithstanding, she had 
been addressed by a man who w<^s considerably older than herself, and 
whom she had peremptorily refused ; but, at the earnest supplications ot 
ber parents, at kist consented to marry. Many a time have 1 recalled this 
striking incident of my life, and never without emotions of a painful nature. 
Never could I acquit myself of having been blameably instrumental in 
bringiiig about the catastrophe, which closed the brief and melancholy term 
of the unhappy girl's existence. Woman, I have heard some men say, 
will love upon slight grounds. It may be so. I am sure tiut when once 
she really loves, she loves deeply and lastingly ; and never shall I hold 
*iiat man guiltless, who nourishes in her te ider breast the hope which n« 
anows cannot meet fulfilment. 
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AN CILD HOUSE IiN" THE CITY. 



ANTiaviTT hath abundance of charity -—Ae pleadelh for the mighty and 
die mean, the ma^animous and the contemptible. Touched by her in* 
flnence, we gaze with reverence at the great pyramid, and can look with 
interest at a gibbet — we venerate the dust of a aaae, and linger eren by the 
mummy of a lawyer. Placed in her circle, her noiBt of shcdowa paning 
before us, we not only bow to poets and philosophers, but can nod and give 
a " sood den " to usurers and pickpockets. The veriest rascal, seen through 
the haze of centuries, becomes picturesque. Who, for example^ can see 
Guido Fawkes as he really moved and lived? Who can place before him- 
self the veritable Claude Du Val ? The vulgar cold'-bk>oded conspirator is 
a fearful conjuration of romance, the hi^wavman a pprighUy ill-used gen- 
tleman — - the dark lantern of the fanatic is Ugnted with a firy star, the fiddle 
of the cut-purse sounds in truth a most taking instrument And why is this 
delusion — why this charity towards the lon^ departed ? Is it not that we fed 
they are no longer partakers of our state of existence, but that they £ann a 
portion of that mystery, to the attainment of which life is but the pn&ce? 
Is our homage that of ignorance towards intelligence ? Is it, that, feeling 
a tree of knowledge spring alike through every coffin, our prejudices as to 
the peculiar earth are lost in speculation on the fruit 1 It may, we feel, be 
apples of Paradise — it may be apples of the Dead Sea , but whatever the 
produce, it can only grow from a dead man, and thus the oorpee of the 
poorest slave has higher wisdom than a breathLns Solomon. This, how- 
ever, is more serious — if you will, more dull— than wo intended. Only 
desirous of proving how time can plead for even antiquity, how evil may be 
hallowed bv the consecrate garments of years, we orm off our aermon. 
This we will say, such lovers are we of the real antique, that we would not 
destroy a single twig from a upas-tree, if th6 said tree had flour.ahed for 
centuries — no, let pestilence drop from the branches, if the brancfaea were 
• eally and truly old. 

With such benevolent feelings have we many a time gazed at the manmio 
of Messieurs Cat and Condor — yes, with no less amiable emotions have we 
oeheld their ** Old House in the City.'' We never asked our fKends, but 
have little doubt that the walls were built of the first bricks imported by the 
Earl of Arundel — to our eyes more viluable than the bricks of Babylon — 
writ with far deeper, far more recondite mysteries. Many a time, our badL 
supported by an opposite door, with upturned looks and folded arms, hate 
we contemplated the external features of that " old house.'* Yet ere W3 
narrate our wayward musings, it is right to give precedence to the opinions 
of " sage, grave men," of " great ones of the city." We will inflict on the 
reader but two or three examples. 

** Pray, sir, (I am strange to business,) what may be the character of the 
firm of Messrs. Cat and Condor?" This question has a thousand times 
been put by a thousand different ciuerists «^ the answer haa ever been, ''Ad 
Old II -)use in the City." Such tne words, but conveyed in no len than • % 
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thoasand different tones : some repl3ring in a note of explosive snipiiso, 
some with a pitying sneer at the mterrogator, some with a chuckle at his 
boorish ignorance, some wkh deep solemnity, taking especial oai« to dwell 
upon the •old.'* 

Having produced 4.he gravest testimony as to the antiquity of the house, 
we may now venture to add our evidence to that of serious matter-of-fact 
witnesses. We have tn many a reverie read the wails of the house ~we 
have dived into their mysteries -«• we have deciphered their hierographs, and, 
rapt by our discoveries, we have lost st^ln uf the bricks ; as, in reading 
Homer or Shakspeare, we are wholly obkvious '/the printer and the paper- 
maker. Thus our " House " has at times seemed to us bdilt of human 
bones, a mansion coi!;posed ot the spoils of the chuichyard. We have 
seen the pithless joints of the old and the young — we have b^lULd tho 
skull of the widow and the on^lNMi cemented in one compact naS — and 
still the walls grew higher an<f Ugker, as new maiterials fell into the huids 
«f the builders — and every bone had its legend, every riLvU its curions 
history. 

Anthony Cat — merry, simi^e-minded man ! — whilst seated in his lea- 
ther-bottomed chair, conning his daily ten hour*8 task, nover dreamed of 
out-of-door opinions. He knexr the widls of the old house were in good 
condition, for they had been surveyed ; but for any types or tejOs to be 
found in them, he no more thougm of such superstition than the fly in a 
painted paper cage thinks of the daubing of its pri?on. Anthony Cat pro- 
fessed himself a Christian, and proved himself a man of business. For our- 
selves we care not so much for professions as for deeds ; therefore, waving 
what Anthony said, we may state what he seemed — for in mind he maj 
have been an infidel, but in practice he was (in pounds, shillincs and pence) 
a true believer. Antliony owed his first advance in hfe to nis humanity. 
In the first American war, though he only held a situation paitaktns of rae 
errand-boy and the junior clerk, he was at once a philanthropist and an aif- 
rairer of his master's daughter. Being on princ^e averse to the war, he 
conceived that, by lessening the resources of bis country, he mi^ best ac- 
celerate the advent of peace — to which end, whenever despatched for 
stamped sheets, he six times out of ten sapphed the ofHce from lus own 
garret, putting the purchase-money in his own pocket How, it will be 
asked, was the cheat effected ? By the unassisted genius of the simfde An- 
thony, who, u» while away the dreariness of his leisure, would cut the stamps 
from old extinct bonds, and with the most praiseworthy dexterity, with & 
nice ingenuity worthy a Chinese, would let them into p4ain (Mirehment. 
** T.iis was the way to thrive;*^ and Anthony had the doable satisfaction ot 
assisting the cau^c of national peace and individaal profit This is a truth, 
a tnith witJiout one thread of fiction. In time Anthony became the seoontf 
clerk — stilt his heart grew bigger, still his pnrse dilated. However, a 

f»roposal for his fair young mistress was met by the indignation of her 
ath^, and Anthony was about to be discarded, when an accidental dis- 
c'cvn.y of a faUe stamp procured him another interesting interview with hi^ 
master. The old gentleman was full of virtuous indignation, and talked of 
hanging. Anthony fell upon his knee«, and, to the horror of the eideriv 
(avvyer, confessed a long catalogue of forgeries ; nay more, avowed himseU 
ready to publish to the world the name of every client whose property had 
been placed in jeopardy by a spurious stamp. Of cohrse the master gave 
Cjuills, ink, and paper to the penitent for the purposes cf justice ? Not so ; 
tne lawyer was a discreet man — were the iniquity of his clerk made known, 
his busmcss, his connexion was gone! Anthony ri^tly interpreted the 
silence of his master, and again and a^in proposed to make ''a dean 
breast*^ The good man ^ot up a risible shudder at what he tenned the 
consequences of a prosecution —he could not see an old, though fPOrtUoss 
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ffcrvant, liang ! Will it bo belicTcd by the modest reader? The mstant 
Antliony was assured that his master would not consign him to the gallows, 
lie attain prayed that lie might take hi» daughter to the churdi. The mas- 
tor puusu ut Ihe request ; but at length, wisely thinking that the best way 
to stop tiic mouth of his clerk would be to give him a ^*'ife, he consented to 
the match. Tlus auspicious beginning was followed by " thick-coming '' 
succcsäK*!«, and in the course of a few years, behead Anthony Cat partner of 
** An Old House in the City.^' Uo looked worthy of his prosperity — his 
face was ever in a glow of saüsÜBiction, his voice nrng like glass, and he 
would rub his hands with an air that told you they were as pure as his own 
pounce. And yet no man had a sterner eye to the " inevitable decencies" 
of life. Thou^li he was outwardly smiUng, meek, and gracious, he bad in 
his way of I>usine3s a heart more than Roman. Little knew they of the 
interior of Anthonv Cut who judged him bv his short laugh, his venenble 
jest, or his one baflad at the club — nay, tney who [«used at his Hauten 
Villa, ganiislied with potted myrtles and geraniums, and saw the owner 
pacing his lawn with a pink Uwixt his fmgers brushing his nose, did him 
wrong if they confounded him with the same Cat setting a suit in his " Old 
House in the City," or following it out at Westminster. 

Augustus Condor, the second partner, seemed expressly sent into the 
world to do two things, to keep accounts and eat a dinner. Ho acconi- 
plislied the double purpose of liis being with surpassing ability. No man 
nad greater powers of calculation and digestion. His moral lining was, we 
are convinced, composed of a ready reckoner and a cookery bo^. Plaeo 
hini before tlic cedars of Lebanon, and his first thought would be to calcu- 
late the height and girth of every cedar-tree, and next, its market price. 
Fix him on the shores of the Ganpes, and his first inquiry would be if 
turtle swarmed there ? and Condor knew hinisclf, and so knowin«, lefl the 
difficulties of consultation to his more mercurial partner. Cat Ioo^mI to the 
pockets of the house, and Condor to the belly. 

Having introduced the reader to the two partners, we will now take him 
into (heir office. So, being entered, one gentle question, dispassionate 
reader. (We suppose it to be the first time our friend has entered tiie of- 
fice of a lawyer.) Does nothing new and strange strike cpon your sense? 
Be there no '* odours '» here ? Do yon feel assured that there are no subtle 
particles flying about you, no peculiar ananations ? Do you not yearn and 
gasp for the sweet air of even a London street ? Does not your heart sink, 
and your lips part in sickness ? Has nothingfatal to your genial everyday 
flow of blood entered your system ? Your finger to your pulse — now, as 
there is an immortal soul in truth, are you the same man you were ere you 
crossed the threshold ? No ; for you are not made of oak or quartz — you 
feliare the common attributes of our common nature, and you are a changed 
man. You ask why is this ? We who have felt the influence of the genius 
loci — wo wliom no experience can blunt to it, cannot clearly divine the mys- 
tery — wo can only speculate. Look at those piled rows of japanned boxes. 
We think much of the evil, a great portion of the malaria issues thence — 

there arc the deeds of the dying, the dead, and but we will not increase 

the number of the parties, though we sacrifice alliteration. Surely withis 
all those tombs all cannot be sound — no, there is the decay of truth, the 
rottenness of falsehood. Though some may.be wholesomely embalmed 
with honest ink and wax, all do not " smell sweet, and blossom in the 

E ounce." Thence rise the vapours, thence the noxiouu exhalations. And 
ark ! Hear ye no sounds ? A voice of wailing and misery, a Bobbing, a 
groaning, as from a crucified spirit ? though the notes are fine, an ear un- 
sophiscated may catch them. From whence, you ask, this anguish 7 from 
whence this rending lamentation ? We answer, firom poor common sense 
^'"'^ked i\p, gyved, disfigured« racked by a Üiousand menials^ somo caUed 
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Wicrcjs, some Notwithstanding, some Aforesa'd, and some wUk names of 
»ibherish, counting more syllables than the Spaniard. Even äji^the dainty 
spirit AHel was imprisoned in the pine by l^'ycorax, that ''Wlfe-e^d hag," 
so IS poor common sense captive to an unrelenting beldame. And, reader, 
did^you ever see the thumbscrew or the steel boot? You have ; and yoor 
clieek has ::\Tinkled, and your heart fallen as you gazed on those inventions 
of the devil, and thought of the blackened flesh, the spurting blood, the 
cracking bone, and br-^kcn marrow of the victim? Well, screw and boots 
may be made from the skins of inoffensive sheep, from rags castfronfa 
be^^ar, and — but we must pause. We have given loose to a morbid im- 
agination. We have (it is our failing) been dreaming a day-dream, in 
which have mingled all kinds of monstrous horrors, whilst indeed wo 
were comfortably seated in the office of Messrs. Cat and Condor. We 
■lUive taken a journey to a den of guilt and misery, while our feet reposed 
on the matting of" an old house in the city." It is fortunate we are awake, 
or wc know not how basely we might have misrepresented that young pale- 
faced saitdy-haired clerk, with a very white shirt-collar. Who knowsiiow 
wc might have typified the respectable partners themselves, the worthy 
Cat and Condor, those solid pillars of the " old house in the city.'* We 
have now to dismiss from the mind of ouf companion all that we have said ; 
wc arc not justified in attempting to shake the nerves of any man, therefore 
the reader may as frequently as he pleases defy the atmosphere of an at- 
torney's office ; for our part, b(nng naturally delicate, we Wa sweet air, 
and respect our health. 

" Very sorry, very sorry, indeed ; but, sir, money is money, and pec 
are^so difficult." 

For the wisdom inshrined in these words, the reader if* indebted to 
Cat, who, with one of his blandest smiles, his eyes twinkling thf 
spectacles, his body genfty inclmed, and the tip of each thumb i 
nicely touchins; the tip of its brother, assured a client that money wa« 
and, to give Cat his due, he was capable of no better definition. ,..j 

client, however, money was liberty, peace of mind, every thing ; he uu nis 
lip, his eyes glared, and it was with some effort that with apparent compo- 
sure the Ftranger asked, " When may 1 have the money?»» 

"To-morrow, sir, to-morrow.»* 

The tone and manner of Cat<lirere most convincing and yet they evident* 
failed to assure his client, who, it must be conceded, ought to have been i 
pressed with the promise of his agent, as the worthy man had almost evet j 
day, for the previous fortnight, repeated it To-morrow bubbled from the 
mouth of Cat as freely as water from a source — but Lieatenant Lacy, w« 
rer;ret to say it, was a suspicious man, and when looking at the suppoit^p^ 
** the old house " from the crown to the gaiters, he tamecTapon his heel, and • 
said, " Then Til come to-morrow.»» It was but too plain that he quitted the 
office an unbeliever. Indeed to confess all, as he descended the staircap?, 
a mutilated oath escaped his lips, an oath in which Messrs. Cat and Con- 
dor were very deeply mterested. However, something must in charity be 
allowed to the ignorance of the man. How was it possible that be, a sailor, 
could judge of the difficulti'^s of what Mr. Cat ever delighted to call "a 
financial operation ?'» What may appear very fair and simple to an un- 
learned mariner, abounds with perplexities in the eyes of prudent attdtneys 
like Cat and Condor. Two a.id two may make four on the quarter-deck, 
but such false calculation is not to pass in " an old boose in the city." 

Lieutenant Lacy, in addition to tiis majesty's commission and tnree body 
wounds, had a wife and five children. Whilst his laurels were growing at 
sea, his olive branches Ind flourished at home, and thooeh they were all 
fair and beautiful, Elizabeth, a ^ of seventeen, was the fahrest, the most 
beautiful — « an angel, if ever an angel walked,** to nee the words of« jomg 

4 
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gendcman, transfixed one siiminer evcnin« by herjgracefr ; aid the esida- 
inutiun must be received as a triumphant evidence oithe loveliness of Eliza- 
bcUi, (or certain we art. (hat the speaker was not one of those hippy ^leople 
who, in their dreams, atrake or sleeping, ser angelic faces : he hiad no stan- 
dard of beauty, hut paid an instinctive nomage to its influence. Charles 
Uars was hiiiiself the child of an officer, and when, on the Sd of May, his 
cyi's met the hriglit orbs of Elizabeth, as, accompanied by her mother and 
yuun«;cr einicr, she walked in the Temple-Ga;'denp he felt an admiration sc 
uncoiitroUable, that he three timcs'thnist his head beneath her bonnet, nay 
so powerful was hi emotion, that it absolutely drove her from the spoC* 
When she vanisheu from his si^ht, and he was prevented by a sense Of 
delicacy (for we are almost certam that he despised the uplifted cane of a 
meddling gentleman,) from following her, so profoundly was he touched 
that he flung away an almost whole cigar, and for that evening ceased to 
smoke. Vesuvius itself could not give a stronger evidence of what Mn. 
Siddons once called ** Desperate tranquillity." 

Let the reader sufier a day to have elapsed, and we wiU then xeCnm to 
the otfice of Cat and Condor. Enter Lieutenant Lacy : he is met with a 
smile so gracious, so cheering, by the partner of the '<old noase," that he re* 
turns it with a look of perfect satisfaction. " How have I wronsed thisLeioel- 
lent man ! doubtless there were many difflculties in the way (^ the Degot«ap 
tion ; money, on the best security, is scarce." Now, though Lieutenant 
Lacy spoke no syllable of this, every word of it passed througn his brain, as 
Mr. Cat having a^n carefully deposited himself in his chair, stretched forth 
his ri^ht leg, and began with an encouraging air to pat its calf. He thra 
placed both his hands in his breeches pockets, and — — (credokms Lieuten- 
ant Lacy, for h? thought he heard the crumpling of bank-notes) observed, 
** I am very sorry.** As he said this, his client leaped to his feet Mrith a noise 
that even awakened the calculating Condor, who, dropping his jaw, coolly 
ran his tongue round hie upper lip, and stared at the disturber : Cat widen- 
ed kis mouth, smiled witli great industry, and to some very rafsd and 
homely queries of the lieutenant, again exclaimed, ^ To-morrow." Heie, 
we regret to record it, the sailor lost all respect for the repreaentatiTesof the 
<* old house," and in a tone not to be mistaken, demanded back his papers. 
J at smiled consent, and opening the door, aiULcd one of the clerks in the 
»uter office for ** Lieutenant Lacy*s bill." 

The lieutenant was a brave man, but at the sound of the word bill he 
looked the veriest coward. The clerks of the <* old house" were (^ebrat^ 
for despatch, and in a trice the last item, viz. the considtation of that day, 
was added to the account, and placed between the fingers of the debtor. 
who found himself " written down^' forty pounds, in the books of Cat and 
Condor. Somewhat recovered from the first shock, the lieutenant promised 
->ayment, but again loudly demanded his papers. Again Cohdor gaped, 
ma again Cat smiled. " Certainly, Lieutenant Lacy -— to be sure, when 
our bill is paid." Now Lieutenant Lacy had not forty shillings. 

We have said the lieutenant was a suspicous man, and we bute saspidony 
Or ninety-nine times out of a hundred, it takes away more than it secures. 
^. man whose road lies through a wild forest, if told that the place be infest- 
ed by a ravenous wolf^ suspects every thing that moves about him to be no 
other than the wolf; if a fox, a hare, or a poor rabbit start at his feet, he 
''rembles, fearing it the wolf; nay, if a little squirrel crack nuts on his native 
üranch, the suspicious man stands aghast, assured he hears the wolf; add 
f a few yards within his journey's end a pretty glow-worm glisten in a 
bush, he runs hallooing home, and gathering all his neighbours ahout 
Him, vows he hath escaped by a miracle, having beheld the very eye of the 
▼ory wolf! Now had nobody filled the r>oor follow^s head witin tenihio 
•tones of the beast, he had scarcely thought of it, but had gone thiou|^ 
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me wood enjoying the singing birds, the waving tree», and the breathing 
flowers! 

We know not whether Lieutenant Lacy had given ear to any malignant 
gossip touching the " old house," or whether his present valuation of Messrs. 
Cat and Condor was the result of his unassisted Observation^, but certain we 
are that ho viewed the still smiling Anthony with that kind of interrogative 
glance which the reader may have seen put by cne gentleman in a crowd 
when the inqinror has lost his pocket-book or refieater.' ** Are you a thief?" 
demands tlie despoiled with all the force and eloquence of eyes. When 
Mr. Cat made the surrender of his clients papers provisional on the pay- 
ment of his client's bill, Lieutenant Lacy, Uiough silent, put a question, 
and C&t, though he spoke not, nmiled an answer. Cat was a phik>sepher, 
it is true, for a libel written or spoken he had a vein of unexampled tender- 
ness, but for mere dumb opinion, for the thondits that dweU within the 
chambers of men^s brains, they no more affected aim than thevcouid woond 
the cynic through his tub. Pfo, Cat was a liberal, be was for the free ex- 
ercise of thought so long as thonght went about its business, speaking no 
word and scmwling no pot-hook. It is clear Lieutenant Laey was poorly 
matdied a^inst such a man, who was so strong in the consciousness of his 
own integnty, that when hi|' intempterate client ** prepared to chide,** the 
lawyer beckoned in the senior clerk. to listen to the vituperation. Whether 
tlie lieutenant felt his want of eloquence, or whether, like a high-minded 

g layer, he refused t%exhibit before so poor an audience, we canftot decide. 
ura we are, that the instant the sailor caught the eye of the derk, that 
instant the speaker became dumb ; and more, without deigning to &ceept 
an invitation significantly put to him by the smiling Cat, ne swung firom 
the office of ** the old house,*' with a promptitude and decision worthy of 
Drake or Blake. ^^ 

We spoke of an invitation on the part of Cat, and must treapass a li# 
lines in the way of comment. Has the reader — we be^ fais pardoB^ o£ 
course he has — beheld a beautiful pair of lips, red and npe As chemeil, 
that, placed within the reach of even Origen himself^ womd win hin to 
tlieir audible cry of << Kiss me ?" Show us the man who hath the maihle 
entrails to withstand the invitation, and we shall honour him for a true phi- 
losopher, or despite him for a cowardly fool. Now, we place Licateaaat 
Lacy in tlie hands of the reader : it is for him to decide on the future dmr- 
acter of the client of the *' old house,** when we state an equal instance of 
his forbearance. For be it known, that as the bentenant nrepared to demfft, 
looking death at his attorney, Mr. Cat, with an improved smile, with both 
hands m his pockets, the tails of his coat accidentally hanging over hn 
arms, and his head unusually advanced, approached the Heutenant, and 
again grinning, ** Perhaps to-morn>w,** turned bis back upon the o|6cer. ft 
was a critical moment for the tempted Lacy ; for, if ev.r, in her iramottal 
life, Venus, without speaking, cried "Kiss," Cat, by his smiling look, and 
the dexterity with which he took the most tantalising position, cried 
«* Kick." 

A maiden gaiing at the full moon is a beautiful object ; an astronomer 
surveying its valleys, plains, and raountains, challen&M our admiration and 
respect ; "an Indian trembling at an eclipse, beating his tambour and yell- 
ing, to scare the dragon from sMrallowing the planet, calls no our pity at his 
darkness ; a magician writing his riddles on the moon's brij^ face, carries 
u J into the boundless real.ns of imafiiiation, — but each and all of these, 
pn tiio various emotions which they feel and excite, are, in our opinion, 
powerless, compared to tl^e sensattoos glowing, swelling in the bosom of 
Lieutenant Lacy, as hft surveyed the presented disc of Anthony Cat, 
lawyer — as he looked on the broftd stone of honour of «the old home m 
the city.*' Hapf y are we to any, we know nothing of nnaloniy, and — ^ 
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not to know ; for were we ac<]uunted with the minute, the delicate ma- 
chinery with which we are intrusted, could we enjoy, as in oar preseut 
i-^urance, our dinner and pluraHty of bottles ? No; — wearing, as in a 
should, our eyes in our bellies, we should shudder at the despotism whico 
we daily exercise over a thousand tender subjects, with whose names and 
duties we are now unacquainted ; and trembling at the cruel taskmaster 
ap|>etitc, we should contidently predict intestine revolution, dissolution. It 
is Urns that their deep knowledge makes all the faculty temperate as 
camclcons ; no true physician, no real surgeon, cares for his meals — em- 
pirics may eormandize, but science rarely dines. However, this much 
anatomical knowledge we have arrived at, from the deportment c€ the 
lieutenant in the hour of his temptation, — we think there can be no 
muscle from the heart to the toe, or tearful we are that the lieutenants toe 
had gone up. The invitation on the part of Mr. Anthony Cat was so un- 
equivocal, that how Lacy, as a man or common courtesy, rejected it, he can 
best explain — we cannot The lieutenant descended the staircase, Mr. 
Cat returned to his seat with a look of disappointment, and the senior 
derk vanished to his desk, balked of what at tipit pnmuBed to be a very 
pretty assault 

Lieutenant Lacy was a man of the high^ courage ; m ship*« crew had 
presented him with a sword for his signal bravery, in an awkward affiur of 
" cutting out'' He merited to the full so flattering a testimonial of his 
active gallantry ; but how much greater the recompense due to hmi for the 
passive magnanimity we have recorded I In such a case, and with such 
provocation, not to kick appears to us the grandest trimnph of human 
equanimity. Cat himself was astounded at the moral elevation, which, 
however, brought its reward. Ziska*s skin, especially bequeathed by the 
wearer to cover a drum, though no doubt capable of the loudest and most 
terrible sounds, was, we are certain, thin, ana weak as sold-beatei's, com- 
pared to >ur Cars skin, sounding a charge of assault at Westminster. 
Convinced we are that several eminent persons might, at their deaths, for 
ever silence the fame of the aforesaid drum, would they but leave, for a 
similar instrument, that which by good kicking hath been so admirably 
prepared on the living animal. At present, we must dwell no longer on the 
subject ; — yes, we must record a startling instance of good fortune bound 
up with kicking. 

A worthy man, happily intrusted with the guidance of public taste, owed 
the full blazon of his prospeiity to this summary, and, as it would seem, 
intelligent operation. It cnanced that a gentleman from a great London 
house sojourned, in the way of business, at the country factory of our man 
with the toe, and was at once astonished and delighted to hear the applica* 
tion of the said toe threatened upon the lightest Sunder or disobedience ct 
the people employjd. 

'* Can it be V* asked the visiter, with a look of mingled pleasure andere* 
dulity. " Is that your way of governing ? do you really kick ?" 

" I do." 

The querist folded the respondent in his arms, then, as Ophelia describes 
Hamlet, surveyed him at a distance, clasped his hand, and, with an eiult- 
ing voice, fairly crowing at the discovered gem, and an eye swimming with 
transport, exclaimed, "Come to London!" 

The operator quitted his country business, and, in a trice, was placed in 
the metropolitan house. It is true, he was doomed to undergo a practical 
lesson from an amateur, in the very art of which he had dubbed himself 
regius professor before he himself had given a solitary lecture. But passing 
that slight annoyance, he had cause to rejoice at the discovery of ki^ing^ 
which — enthusiastic, in the remedy — he held, like Shakspeare*B ** barber^ 
•^•ir,«'to be equally adapted to all parties. little knew an admiring 
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world, when it gazed on the enchantments of the London repontoiy ..when 
it beheld dancins: nymphs and flying capids, that eren such delicate crea- 
tures were marshalled m their graces by the threatened foot Procc'jsions, 
triumphal chorusses, battles, weddings, — all were kicked up! Next to 
the pope, no man hsid such a toe ! To proceed with our history. An un- 
foreseen and critical event increased the disappointment of the lieutenant. 
Arrived at his lodgings, he found a letter from Portsmouth, caUing for his 
instant return to his vessel, the ship being under sailing orders. The 
papers must be obtained from Messrs. Cat and Condor at any sacrifice ; bo 
must dispose of the reversion of a trifling freehold, inherited by his wife on 
the deatn of bar mother. He had debts to pay, butchers, bakers, school* 
masters to satisfy, and mone^ must be had. With this deep conviction^ 
Ljeutenant Lacy addressed himself to a solicitor, who promised an instan» 
taneous recovery of the documents from ** the old house." For the client, 
he knew not what to mak^ of the procrastination of Mr. Cat, who, three 
weeks before, on almost the first glance at the papers, declared them to be 
immediately convertible ; money might be had upon them, ay, by noon tiM- » 
next day. Notiungwas more easy; the lieutenant might depend npott."^^, 
the cash. From that time, however, until the final interview, there niMl*^ *^ 
some new, some unexpected difficult^ — always, it is true, explained away ^ ^ 
by the zealous Cat, who always cried ** to-morrow," and always smiled 
with increasing complacency. 

Lieutenant X^cy was seated in the front pariour of Number , St. 

's Court His daughter Elizabeth, making the most of the light of a 

June evening, as it sickened through the windows, was employed on a cray- 
on portrait of her father, a dear memorial for hearts at home, when he was 
'* far amid the melancholy main." Elizabeth had Heard of the hasty sum- 
mons, and worked in silence. The sailor never showed greater lieroism 
than at that hour. EDs heart was heaving for his wife ana children, — be 
was about to quit them, perhaps for ever— to leave the beautiful creature 
before him intrusted to a tempting world ; and yet, with tfiese thou^ts 
piercinjv his brain, he kept a smile upon his face for the gentle artist Lieu 
tenant Lacy had looked with unblenched gaze on the guns of an approach 
in^:; enemy ; but in that dreadful pause of life he showed less noble self 
control, than when, with a mind racked by household wants, he looked 
with a smile into his daughter's eyes. Qreat are the battles gained on the 
field and deck, but greater far the triumphs won by the strog^ing spirit at 
the desolate fireside. 

Father and daughter were thus employed, when a knock at tlie door 
proclaimed a new arrival. The circumstance, commonplace as it was, 
atfonled a relief to Elizabeth, who longed, but knew not how, to break the 
silence. 

*• It is not mamma," she said ; " she will not bs at home this honr.'* 

The landlady briefly informed Lieutenant Lacy, that a gentleman wish« 
el to speak to him. The lieutenant quitted the apartment, but in two 
minutes returned, followed by his visiter, who, beholding Elizabeth, seemed 
struck with amazement 

" I will but retire to my room, and then be with you immediately," said 
the lioutenant to the stranger, in a tone partaking as much of a request as 
of a simple intimation. 

" At your leisure, Captain — I beg pardon, Lieutenant Lacy," replied 
the «gentleman, venturini:; a second look at Elizabeth, who was about to fol 
low her father, when a glance from him told her to remain. 

*' Most happy, Miss Lacy, at the unexpected delight of thii Becond 
meeting, most happy indeed, upon my honour." 

Yos ; reader, the visiter was no other than Chariei Bare, the «afmtertr 
from the Temple Gardens. 
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'*. RetUj T — What! your father f** ezclaimed the TO*ing gentleman, with 
the 'most enviable oonndeice; and he took the drawing from the lablc, 
and stared at it veir like a pt tron of the fine art«. ^ Humph ! indeed, a fine- 
luoking man. Well, ncrcr mind, matters miMt blow over ; and depend 
upon it, Miss Lacy, your papa will be a post-captain.** Had Charies Ban 
boon first lord of fhe admiralty, he could not nave taken a higher tone 
of prophecy. " But, really, Miss Lacy, it's hara your papa mutt leave his 
family ; is there no way of keeping him ?** 

'* 1 fear, sir, none ; lie must almost immedtately aetoA for the fleet** 

** No, no ;'* eiicd Chailes Bars, " not so bad as that -^ not immediately, 
4, {ed 1 can on my own responsibility allow the lieutenant acme further 
lime ; indeed, 1 came witli tne best intentions." 

h was dear to Elizabeth, that the visiter was come functionary of the 
admiralty ; his confident tone betrayed his power and in.-portance. 

" Do yott, indeed, sir?'* said the girl, forgetial of even tne face of Charies 
Bars under her bonnet : 'you will make my mamma so bappy ; we must 
all thank you.** 

" Not at all, Miss Lacy ; for my part, if you dosire it, your fatlicr shan't 
budve — any thins; to please you, my dear Miss Lacy;** and with eveiy 
word he spoke, Mr. Charles Barf> approached a step nearer to Elizabeth ; 
and when ho uttered the last eyllable, his audadoua am Mirroonded her 
waist. 

Lieutenant Lacy was a man of marked decision ; and entering the room 
rX this instant, without one word or breath of warning given, Chaifea Bars, 
bj some extraordinary process, was flung with his horn under the fite-great, 
his neck uncomfortably supported by the edge of an iron fender. There 
he lay, and, lying, bled like Caesar. We, however, have one ezetiae ibr 
the wounded. It wad his firm conviction that Lieotemnt Lacv hid creitted 
the house by some back door, or by scaling the roof, and necpfencling a 
neighbouring chimney. But why, it may be asked, should the lieutenant 
shun an interview with the visiter ? Why treat with auch oontUmely the 
son of an officer ? The truth is, when we spoke of the profession of Charlea 
Bars* father, we for^ to state his precise service. Bo it knoWn, then, that 
he was neither military ofiirer, nor naval ofiker, but ofiicer to the sherifr! 
And Charles himself, though youn^ enjoyed no .ess a dignity, in support 
of which he had that evening visited Lieutenant Lacy at the smt of Messra. 
Cat and Condor, for services ttof rendered. The prostrate legality, calcu- 
lating that the courage of his assailant '* preyed not upon cancassee,** lay 
motionless as Bracton ; but he proved that nis Kings wtfe of corresponding 
brass with bis face, and he roared, **Bob Sykes !** who, listening in the 
street, loudly responded to the call with the brass of the street-door knocker. 
The landlady, with feminine quickness, jumped at ri^t conclusions, and 
admitted the clamorous gentleman without, who rushed into tlie parlour, 
and, blind to the blood of his companion in the pursuit of his dohr, cried, 
** Where's the leaflcnant ?" Where, indeed ? All we know « his es- 
cape is this : — The landlady, ere she admitted Robert Sykcs, with a 
strength proceedin;^ from the hatred of her visiters, fairiy clawed the gal- 
lant seaman from the parlour, and carried him ofl^ere he himself was aware 
of the abduction. Where the woTAan hid her victim we know not. In 
what household fastness, in what domestic crypt, the lieutenant lay shct 
up from the searching kindness of Robert Sykes, remains to this day un- 
divulged. The lieutenant himself would never confess it. 

" A pretty business this, marm ; suppose he had killed the man 7** asked 
Bob Sykes of Mrs. Smith, when, having given up the search for tho lieu- 
tenant, he had time to sympathize with the maltreated — ** Suppose he had 
killed :he man!"* again he asked; and again Mra. Smith rubbed hex 
händig and gave one of her quiet look< 
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If we know ourselves, we are made wp of gentleness anditiercy • we wnnld 
no more kill an officer of the sheriff than we would trend on a poor beetle. 
But as human nature at the best is weak, and as the fat oer of evil, indefati- 
gable in his business, ever w itches about the meekest and the purest, should 
we ever be betrayed into the indiscretion of slaying a shenfTs officer, — 
should we ever be guilty of the absurd weakness, — our only hope is, that 
we may be tried for the peccadillo by a jury of matrons. If there be only 
one Mrs. Smith among the dozen, the serenity With which we shall appear 
in the prisoner's dock will, as Mr. Pcpys would say, *' be pretty to see.»' 

The blood from the nose of Charles Bais continued to meander down 
the finest shirt and the sayest waistcoat of his mnltitudinous wardrobe. 
The truth is, his father •* neld that night a solemn supper,*' where «dl the 
world was invited. We speak advis^ly, for among the gtiestfl there were 
many veteran officers and their families, half-a-dozen bill-brokers, and a 
sprinkling of hard-working attorneys, particular friends of the hospitable 
nost. Charles Bars had risen from the hands of Üie hair-dreeser, and, 
aided by his sister Constantia, was about to rehearse, at their grand piano- 
forte, 

** Together let us range the fields ;^ 

he proposing to challenge Miss Solomons to the performance of that duet 
in tiie course of the evening, when he was summoned by his father to exe- 
cute a writ on Lieutenant Lacy. Charles was the model of filial obe- 
dience, and Messrs. Cat and Condor were excellent customers. However, 
we have already detailed the difficulties of Charies in the pursuit of his 
duty. Giving the writ to Sykes, he now quitted the house, and, entering 
a hackney-coach, drove homewards, speculating by the way on the amount 
of damages. Lieutenant Lacy emerged from his my^sterious hiding-f^tfCe, 
and immediately set off for the private house of his new solicitor. He 
was within sight of the door, when somebody calling his name, he turned 
round and felt a paralyzing hand on hia right shottl<}er. " Lieutenant Lacy, 
jrou must come with me." The speaker was no other than the discerning 
and ubiquitous Bob Sykes, who, by a lamp, had caught a i^impse of the 
lieutenanrs features as he rapidl}r passed nim. True it is, Bob nad never 
before beheld his prisoner ; but witti restless observation he had scrutinized 
the drawing at the lieutenant's lodgings, and the readiness with whieh he 
therefrom recognised the original was a high compliment to the powers of 
the artist. Nothing now remained but to enter into a new negotiation with 
tlie partners of ** the old house," who consented to withdraw their action, 
avowing themselves ready to take their bills from the proceeds of the sale 
of the lieutenant's property — a sale which they now hoped immediately 
to effect They had never wished to distress the lieutenant <— not they • 
but he had been so unadvised, so very impatient. Lacy «ven apologized 
to Messrs. Cat and Condor for his hasty misinterpretation of their motivej. 
But time pressed ; he must hnmediately have the money — in two daya 
the fleet sailed — he had that morning seen the news in the papers, and 
ao, i.i tmth, had Messrs. Cat and Condor ; and knowing, at they did, that 
the subsistence, nay, the very reputation, of their elient depended upon 
joinino; his Rhip, — knowing, in fact, that he had not an hour to apare^—- 
they wished, at any sacrifice, to efl[ect a sale. 

'^ fn the evening, Lieutenant Lacy, I have no doubt, we raaj aign and 
seal" 

** Evening, sir !" exclaimed Lacy, franticly dashing hia fiat upon the 
desk. ** In an hour, Mr. Cat, in an hour, or 1 am a lotft maa !" 

And he sunk again into his chair, and a tear burned in hia eye. ^ 

^ Be rom|K>sed, my dear sir, pray bo composed," cried Cat, fookin^ him- 
self the spint of tranquillity. <* As the gentleman, who we belie?e ifl dfl» 
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«irous of purchasing the cottage, is our client, we will immediate!]; semi ts 
«im. Ivdward, here ! No ; wait until I write, and take this note to Mr 
Portescue, and be sure nnd bring in answer." 

The junior clerk vanished with the missive, and Mr. Cat proceeded to 
mend lus goose-quill. The operation finished, he politely handed t]\e 
nowsp ipcr to Lacy, who after a vain endeavour to reaa it, arose, and, witli 
vacant looks, gaußd out of the window. He was however, shortly call« d 
to a recollection of things by the sharp whistling of a man below, who 
naunlcred backwards and forwards, evidently as if waiting for somebody. 
Lacy tliou^t he recognised the gait the costume of the loiterer. Tes, he 
was not mistaken ; £e whistler was Bob Sykes. For whom, for what 
could he be waiting? Edward, the junior clerk, was fleet as a greyhound ; 
und Mr. Fortescue bein^ luckily at home, in a few minutes personally an- 
swered the letter from the '* old house." 

'* Mr. Fortescue is come, sir," said Edward. 

And Mr. Cat, with a slight bow to the lieutenant, quitted the ofiice, wc 
presume to settle preliminaries with the visiter. After a short absence he 
returned, ushering in Mr. Fortescue. He was, in reality, a man of about 
two-and-thirty ; but wc suppose it was either (he smoke of his fire-place, 
or a continual cast of thought, which ^ve to his features, in themselves 
nut regularly handsome, the aspect of ei^t-and-foity. Mr. FoitescDe had 
been a party to many of the " financial oporations " of the *^ old house," 
and thus must have possessed considerable wealth. Indeed, the fact was 
roundly asserted by Messrs. Cat and Condor, who would facetioosly (we 
know not with which of the partners originated the joke) call him their 
eolden calf. In sober truth, they had talkä so much of his wealth, that 
tiie poor man passed for an incorrigible miser ; and neither his dwelling 
nor nir garments were calculated to falsify the opinion. Indeed, wbat can 
be said of a man who dwells in the top apartment of a ma^aane for old 
bottles, old rags, old iron, at the bottom of Safihm Hill, and yet bargains 
for and purchases twenty houses in the year — beautiful mansions, rich 
acres, parks, woods, fisheries ? What can be urged in defence of him who, 
bv his dealings, we should judge capable of wearing; each day a new suit 
of gold cloth, whose whole wardrobe, were he turned out from it clean as 
Adam, would be no good pennyworth at fifteen shillings 7 The case was 
plain : Mr. Fortescue was a muck-worm : yet, with all the paralyzing pas- 
sions of a miser, he had retained the lively sense of benefits received. He 
was bound by a feeling of gratitude, heart and soul, to Messrs. Cat and 
Condor, who, in a most difficult law case, in a cause which penllcd the 
whole of his worldly property, had, with their proverbial sasacity, efllecied 
his triumph. Lieutenant Lacy started when introduced to Mr. Forteseue. 
The appearance of the stranger was not prepossessing : harsh, dark fea- 
tures, completely mapped by the small-pox, — a large, black, cowering eye, 
and a mouth wide and rigid, as though modelled oy a horse-shoe, rarely 
appeal with success to the confidence of the superficial ; and Lieutenant 
Lacy, though a worthy man, we do not set up for a sage. A faded green 
coat, with honest copper buttons, the deceptive gilding having Ion» since 
disappeared, a blue plush M'aistcoat, brown breeches, boots with clay-col- 
oured tops, a hat of the like hue, verdantly turned up, and a cotton neck- 
erchief, pattern white ground, with a small dark blue lozenge, composed 
all the visible obligations of Mr. Fortescue to the sophisti« ations of dress. 
The business was soon commenced; and luckily Mr. Fortescue m'ns a 
man of few words ; we say luckily, for his voice was not one of lEnse 
living harmonies the ear loves to dwell upon, at least it was sot on ths 
present occasion, but perhaps Mr. Fortescue had a cold. 

<* Mr. Fortescue is prepared to give one hundred and fify pounds fin 
the cr>ttRc:e." 
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<* One hundred and fifty !*' cried Lieutenant Lacy. *' TIl ee hundred, 
Mr. Cat — three hundred was the sum." 

" You asked ? Yes, Lieutenant, I remember, and in other times worth 
the money, nay, I think now, cheap at the amount ; but Mr. Fortescue has 
3aid a hundred and fiilv/' 

We must account tor a peculiar emphasis on Mr. Fortescue has said. 

Briefly, then, Mr. Cat always eulo^zed his rich client for one stern virtue 

in dcahng, he never rose or fell in ms first offer. He was a man to die a 

martyr to his first dixL 

" But surely, Mr. Cat, Mr. Fortescue is not aware of the extent of t^e 

property, of the natural advantages " 

*' Fully aware, my dear Lieutenant. I have shown him the plan, taken 
by our l^lymouth agent ; he is fully possessed of every thing, and he ia 
ready to put down Tor the purchase — " and here Mr. Cat met the eye ot* 
Mr. Fortescue, who looked upon the ground, and turned away his head 
with an air of indifTerence, and said very gruffly, 
" One hundred and fifty.'* 
« Never ! nothing shall force me to the sacrifice,*' exclaimed the lieih 

tenant. ** Nothing ! A hundred and fifty for ^" 

He seized his hat, and was about to rush from the room, when the shrill 
whistling of Bob Sykes below, like the voice of the snake-channer, fixed 
him motionless. The sweat broke in beads upon his forehead, his eyes 
glowed, and a hectic flush came to his cheek, as he said, in a tone aknost 
tremulous with entreaty, ** Say two hundred." 

Mr. Cat said nothing, but threw open the palma of his hands, and look- 
ed at Mr. Fortescue, wno remained dumb. 
" Say two hundred," repeated the lieutenant 

" Mr. Fortescue ?" cried Cat, awaiting his answer, ** Mr. Fortescue ?" 
Mr. Fortescue again averted his face, and, as it appeared, with a slight 
convulsive elevation of the shoulders, again replied, ** One himdred and 
fifty." 

'* It will not suffice, sir, it will not suffice," cried Lacy ; and tiien in a 
lower tone, deepening as he proceeded, ** I have engagements to meet, 
debts of a most pressing, delicate nature, to discharge, children who—* 
Mr. Cat, you promised three hundred !" 

*' Very true, Lieutenant, and I still think the house a bargain at the 
money ; and, moreover, I have no doubt, since Mr. Fortescue wiU make 
no advance, but in a day or two another purchaser— " 

" A day or two ? You know, sir, I must quit London to-night To- 
monow I must be on board my ship, or I am a ruined, a dishonoured man." 
'< Mr. Fortescue !" cried Lacy, in a tone that seemeid to pierce the spinal 
marrow of the purchaser, for again his shoulders leaped at tne sound, but his 
head was turned away, and he replied no syllable. There was a dead 
pause in the sanctum of the « old house ;" the lieutenant looked livid with 
repressed agitation ; Mr. Oat gently rubbed his hands, and looked over 
his spectacles ; Condor raised his eyes from his book, and again passed 
\\\s tongue round his upper lip, and Mr. Fortescue rocked to and fro, his 
head sunk on his bosom. Then Lacy gazing wildly about him, his eye 
fell on the newspaper, and the line, '* naval intelligence," struck on his 
brain like fire. Falling in a chair, he cried, or rather groaned, ''Give me 
the money." The deeds were sic^ned, the hundred and fifty pounds paid, 
and then Mr. Fortescue immediately departed. The original bul of 
Messrs. Cat and Condor, for negotiating the purchase, was rorty pounds, 
to which must be added the expense Sf the arrest, which tney so deeply 
regretted. These demands were of course discharge b;^ the lieutenant, 
who had then but little more than a hundred pounds to piovide for claims to 
twice that amount Puszled how to make one guinea perform Um doty of 
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iffo (in this tragic comedy of the woild amostfreqaent bat no Ion difficult 
double,) Lacy prepared to return to his lodgings. " Tarry a little, jüea- 
tenant, the law tiatn yet another hold on thee.** It \a enacted in too acru- 

Culous England, that a man shall not, even in Üie way of rdazaticMi, 
reak the nose of a sheriff's officer gratis. Now Charles Bars had admi- 
rable ground of action ; the family surgeon could conscientioti^y testify 
to the battered condition of the nose of his paüent by violent contact with 
the knuckles of the sea lieutenant. No time was lost to inform the assailant 
of liis delicate predicament ; still it was insinuated that Christian charity 
was not extinct in the family of the Bars ; a compromise of lofficient 
weight might be received. Now Lieutenant Lacy, recollecting a wise 
axiom of warriors, that to get rid of a troublesome enemy, it is uwftil to 
build for him a bridge of gold, applied a principle of the neld to remove a 
civil difficulty, and thus relieved himself of toe broken nose of Cluuies 
Bars, by a sacrifice of ten guineas, in proper phrase by bidUBng for him a 
bridge of gold. 

Ten guineas for the single nose of a sheriff's officer! If so smmll * por- 
tion of d)e sheriff's face divine be so costly, what most be the value or the 
whole animal ? Little knew an excellent friend ofoura, whose whole heart 
was cream and honey, what magnificent sport he was preparing^ for the 
world, when he gave it as his firm conviction, that once a year eyery kernest 
man, dul^ equipped for shooting, should be permitted nnrestrictod sport in 
and within tpe vicinity of Chancery Lane! Of what worth would be a 
single head of game, when it is seen that the market price of one nose is 
ten guineas ! &t then, on this expensive scale, what an opportunity would 
be afforded to the rich to display their wealth 1 Thus, no banquet, how- 
ever luxuri.iusly composed, wowd be deemed completis^ unless instead of 
being invited to partake of pheasant, teal, or woodcock, a carver could ob- 
serve, "Permit me, sir, the happiness of hel|Mngyou to a litde sheriflTs offi- 
cer." Of course at first the invitation might create a start, a tremor among 
many guests, but the luxury would soon be understood, and as a luxury 
highly relished. Our gross ancestors served up the boor, the swan, nay 
the porpoise. Let uspro/e our advancement in civilized and rational life, 
by dishing sheriff's ofncersw However, to leave the delicacies of the iMb 
for our narrative — 

Lieutenant Lacy took a hurried farewell of las wife and children, and 
threw himself into the mail for Portsmouth. The sacriiico which be had 
been compelled to make rendering tho discharge of all claims upon him 
wholly impossible, he could not feel secure of bis hbcrty until &r upon the 
road. Disappointed in certain views for the provision of her fanttv in 
London, Mrs. Lacy and the children prepared to return to their natiys place 
— a village two or three miles from Plymouth -« at whid* seaport, twenty 
years before, an event occurred, which gaining for the l.eutenant general 
esteem and admiration, we think had some mfluence on the ailection of his 
future wife. 

Lacy, at the time whereof we write, was about nineteen, a midshipman 

on board H. M. S. . The ship's crew had received lon^f arrears 6k 

pay, and all on board was clamorous merriment and high festivity. Ths 
slopiellers in Plymouth thronged the vessel to ply tiieir dreadful trade; The 
first tlung a sailor buys is a watch — now Mr. Laiaras, a patriarchal slop- 
seller, had sold some twenty chronometers among the shi|f8 company, but 
by some unaccountable error of the maker or makers, one and all of tho 
vratches stopped, as by general consent, on the second day. The day 
aflcr, Mr. Lazarus, attendra by his son, a hoy of about ten yean old» came 
on board — no doubt as an assiduous and honest tradesmanyto famirs 
into the merits of his various timepieces. Mr. Lazarus was bs t irs w tutj 
andssventy — a man, uniting to toe keenest views of bosiiMSS a T 
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mild and reneroble outside. He would dilate on tt % excellencies of a 
Guernsey frock with the winning simplicity of an antique shej^herd. 
Touched by his tongue, trinkets of copper glistened in tne eyes of the buyer 
Tirgin gold. There never was so meek, so picturesaque a slopseller. Be- 
hold him with imperturbable tranquillity surrounded by a crowd of sailors, 
every man exhibiting a watch — some roaring, some growling, some sneer- 
ing, some blaspheming — and not a few grasping the frail memorial of time, 
as though meditating a cast ät4he seller's skull. In this tempest of bad 
words and unequivocal glances, Mr. Lazarus was motionless and patient 
as the figure-head — a composure highly annoying to his customers, who 
bej^n to close about him — and push him, now to the right and now to the 
left — now backwards and now forwards, until-- ^How the accident 
came about not one of the crew could ever tell : thu venerable Mr. Laza* 
rus was — pushed into the sea ! ^ Man overboard !" is a cry that thniia 
through the haart of a ship's company ; but whether in the present instance 
the general festivity had made men deaf to the call, or whether the cry was 
not sufficiently loud to be generally audible, we cannot venture to deteiw 
mine ; but this we know, the tide, running strong, was carrying away the 
old Jew, cumbrously and heavily clothed, and in a few seconds Plymouth 
would have mourned its oldest slopseller, had not a young midsiiipman 
leaped into the sea, and, bang an admirable swimmer, come up witii the 
sinking Israelite as his gray hairs were fast disappearing in the deep. 
'Voung Lacy supported the drowning wretch until a boat received them. 
The old man's son, who had shrieked in helpless agony as be saw hhn 
borne away fell on his knees at the feet of the yoong officer, embracing 
his legs in speechless ^titude. All Plymouth rans with praisofl of the 
humanity or the midshipman, for his wonderful phnanthrophy in saving 
even Mr. Lazarus. However, Lacy had his reward ; for, as we have 
hinted, we doubt not he owed to the circumstance the first afiection of his 
wife. 

Arrived at Portsmouth, Lacy lost not a moment, but hastened to jgo on 
board. What was his despair to see the whole fleet under sail ! fi had 
weighed anchor an hour before; the wind was fair and freshemng — to 
come up with his ship was impossible — ho saw her — with a sailor's eye 
be marked her canvass lessening as he looked. He seemed fixed, motion- 
less with misery. Another moment, and he leaped into a waterman's boat. 
" Five pounds," he cried to the two men, " if I reach my" shipw** 

" Which is she, sir ? What's her name ? " 

"The ." 

'^Impossible, sir — she is the fastest frigate in the nary, and the bresM^ 
you may see, is ^tting up — impossible." 

" Make the trial, my good fellow — if I lose my ship, I am lost for erer. 
My family " Lacy could speak no more. 

^* What do you say, Peter ?" asked the waterman of his emnpanion. 

** Say ?" replied the man, looking suspiciously at the fleet, and arming 
himself with a mouthful of pigaU — **it'8 impcssible, yoa know ; but, poor 
gentleman, we must do it." 

The boat was pushed ofij the sail hoisted, and the men, with armsof iron^ 
plied their oars. For some time the lieutenant sat gazing at his receding 
ship in silence. Every moment she gained upon them. 

"Lay to it, boys, lay to it," said Lacy despairingly. 

The appeal was needless. The men toUed at the top of th«r strength 
^ their faoss were scarlet, and their stout oars bent and quivered like roids 
of steel—- the boat, a taut trim cn(U shot like an arrow through the water 
— still she seemed to lose upon the frigate. 

^*Daom lier,*> said one of themen, castmg a backward look at tha vsm^ 
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und speaking in atone of mingled disappointment an«] admiration, ** daran 
licr, she tiles like a gull." 

" The wind is getting up," said Lacy, hopelessly. 

" No, sir ; if any thing, going down," answered Peter, though he looked 
as if he knew well enough it was not so. 

** They art) setting studding-sails," said the lieutenant, as though he gave 
up all Toi lost. 

** The more credit for us if we heat 'em," answered tho encouraging 
Peter. 

Asain Lacy was silent, though, in the waywardness of suspense, he 
coul(I have talked to the boat as to a creature instinct with life and reason. 
Then, as he cast his eyes upon the sea, he beheld not the green fields, the 
vales, and groves, which a seaman struck by the calenture sickens for ; but 
he saw mirrored in the deep, still following him and still locking on him, 
the face of his wife — the faces of his five children. 

" My turn now," said Lacy, tearing himself from the vision, and relieving 
one of the men at the oar. 

For another hour they pulled in almost unbroken silence. At the last, 
the man cried to his resting companion, " It^s no use, Peter." Lacy felt 
that every stroke of the forward oar became less and less powerful — that 
his ship became less and less distinct — the whole fleet looked no more 
than a flight of wild swans. " It's no use, Peter," repeated the man ; and 
he ran in his oar. 

" We are gaining on them, we are gaining fast," said Lacy ; •• for - *s 
sake, men, do not .ail me." 

" It*3 no use, sir," replied the man ; and the sweat ran down his very 
fingers. 

" My good fellow !" cried Lacy imploringly to Peter. 

Peter gave another look at the fleet, aad then echoed his partner — ^ It's 
no use, sir." 

Lacy sprang to his feet, stretched out his arms, and, with a look of 
agonized madness, glared over the boat. The men, startled, rose with him. 
At that instant, as with a charm, the wind fell. 

"Where's the wind?" said Peter, as the soä fell to the mast. 

" A dead calm," cried his wondering companion. 

" Come you af>," said Peter, and he again seized the oar — "Now, sir,'» 
cried he, "the blessing of God, and a long stroke, and we board her." 

Again Lacy and Peter bent to it — the oars rang in the rowlocks, and the 
wa^cr boiled as the craft shot through it. It was a long and hard pull ; but 
Lacy stood on the deck of his own ship. 

His brother officers crowded about him with congratulations, and even 
the captain, strict disciplinarian as he was, hardly repicsse<l a smile as he 
said, " Belter late than never, Mr. Lacy." 

In the solitude of his cabin, reviewing the hurried events of the past few 
days. Lacy remembered and drew from his pocket an unopened letter. It 
had been delivered to him as he was about to get upon the mail. Fearing 
it contained no pleasing communication, he careo not to break the seal. 
He now opened the letter and found it enclosed two hundred pounds in 
bank-notes. Bewildered by the treasure, and still more rapt as ho pro- 
ceeded, he read as follows : — - 

«Sir, 
" It was some comfort to me, in the bitterness of this mcToing, to find 
that you did not know mo. Twenty times I could have fallen at your feet, 
and be-^ged you to trample upon me. Oh, sir, I saw it all again — I saw 
the old manstrangUng m the sea — I saw your blessed hand pluck him 
back to life. If over my eyes beheld my old father, they saw him in th*t 
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office —there where I was brought to cheat, to rob you. Never b€ ore did 
1 fool what it was to be a scounarel. At the first giAnce I knew joii, and 
1 felt as if 1 had swallowed burning coals. The money I send you will 
make up the fair value of the house. For your compassion of an old man 
m the hour of peril, may the God of Israel for ever bless you. 

David Lazarus, 
dins FoRTEscuE. 

** P. S. Any attempt to discover where 1 am will be useless. I shall 
free myself from the bondage in which you saw me, and leave England for 
some place where I shall be unknown. God bless you, dear sir,** 

ft was even so — Mr. Fortescue was no other than the tool of Messrs. 
Cat and Condor, the poor nominal purchaser of all their bargains. *< But," 
says the reader, '*you spoke of a law-suit, in which all the property of 
Fortescue had been preserved by the partners of the * Old Uoube.' " 
Very true, for his only property was his neck. He had been brouglrt 
through a very ugly business by Cat and Condor, who aflerwards secured 
him (or their own mercantile purposes. He had, however, by some means 
saved three hundred pounds, with which he contemplated speculations on 
liis own account, when his meeting with the preserver of his father's life, a 
victim to a conspiracy in whicli he himself played a most odious character, 
struck upon his heart, and made it flow with gratitude. The miserable 
wretch, scurfed as he was with his daily villanies, at one touch of nature 
sliook oflfhis moral leprosy, and stood a healtliful man. With his one hun 
dred pounds he went abroad, and lived and died a flourishing and wealthy 
citizen. For once Mr. Charles Bars might claim tho reputation of a pro- 
phet ; for in a few months Üie fleet returned to Portsmouth, and in two 
days aflerwards a communication from the admiralty greeted Lacy com- 
mander. But what of Messrs. Cat and Condor? what of the partners of 
the Old House 7 On an eventful fea^ in the fourth plate of turtle. Condor 
"went off* in on apoplexy. His fortune, inherited by a profli^te nephew, 
])assed in two years into the hands of blacklegs. For Cat, lie became a 
i>i^otcd believer in supernatural signs and tokens. He saak to mera 
iiubcciiity, and may now ^c seen in a certain asylum, paolnjg the coint- 
3i7ti, vacantly smihng, rubDing his hands, and ciymg every ruBUte^ ''To* 
laorrow, «r, to-UH>riiuw.'' 
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*' Be wondrous wary of your first cotnpomnents. Gtt f good name^ and be tmj 
tender of it afterwards ; for lis like a Venice-glass, quicidy cracked, never to m 
mended, though patched it may be. To this purpose, take along with you this fable : 
It happened that Fire, Water, and Fame went to trarei together (as you are going 
now :) they consulted that, if they lost each other, how they might be retriered, and 
meet again. Fire said, ' Wttererer you see smoke, there you shall find me/ water 
said, ' Where you see marsh and moorish low ground, there you shall find me.> But 
Fame said, ' Take heed how you lose me ; for if vou do, you will run a great hazard 
never to meet me again : there's no retrieving or me." — tioteett'e Famuiar Letter», 
1034. 



There was not in all St« Petersburg a more admired beantj than tho 
young Countess Nina Dalgarooki. Her mother, who hod been an Italian^ 
had bequeathed to her the dark hair and eyes of the south, to whieh were 
added her own northern complexion, of the most dazzling fairness and bril- 
liancy. In the gay saloons of her native city, where the ruder as well as 
the softer sex 

** Sometimes counsel take, anO sometimes tea,' 

her beauty was the theme of every tongne ; all agreed that it was as fault- 
less as it was rare ; and Nina was far from aping the singularity of difler- 
ing from so general an opinion. She had very early lost her mother ; and 
had therefore been left to the unadiittefated spoiling of a doaling father, 
and almost equally fond brother. At the time this history commences she 
had just attained her seventeenih year. Courted, flattered, followed, and 
admired — her father and brother in high favour with the Emperor— there 
appeared nothing wanting to make her happy; but as well might we 
expect silken curtains, soft couches, and eider-down pillows to ensure plea- 
sant dreams, as to suppose that all *' the appliances and means to boot^' of 
happiness can make us so unless imagination lends one of her Claude 
glasses, and allows us to view oar realities through its medium. No mat- 
ter how bright the true sun may be, a winter sky, seen through the magic 
glass, is, to the cheated vision, ** brighter, lovelier far." Nina sincerely 
loved her father ; and the first sorrow in her little life had been the intelli- 
gence that, in another month, he was to set out to Siberia, on a secret mis- 
sion. The struggle that arose in her mind wae, whether she should accom- 
pany him, and 

" Waste her sweetness oa the desert idr ;" 

or remain behind, pining for the society of a parent she almost idolized. 
He urged the latter course, as he shoula be but three months absent, and 
intended, on his return, taking her to Paris and London ; but still the wish 
to go predominated. 

One evening, when her brother Ladislas had lefl her, afler using wmrf 
argument to induce her to abandon all thoughts of the Siberian journey, 
licr eyes fell upon a largo mirror. *^ Ah !" said she with a sigh, as too 

glass gave back her most beauteous form, '* if one could bat take care of 
eaut^ as one does one^s jewels and costly robes, only wearing it on one's 
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particular and worthT occaaioncs then, indeed, I ehonkl not flnnd ]MMiBg 

ten years, let alone three months, in Siberia, or an j other deacmto pli«*. ^C* 

But when one recollects the wear and tear of on^ good look%^when "'* 

one 18 compelled to wear them erery day, espeeiaUy in «oeh t ctimate as 

ours, — it is really distressing to take them, eren for a day, where thejf 

cannot be appreciated ; or expose them, like the consolidated sigh that tht 

Prince in the fairy tale left his mistress, as a pledge of his constancy, to «i 

atmosphere that may dissolTC them in a moment I wonder," contiiHwd 

the fair soliloquist, ** whether those alchemists and people really do know 

enough of the secrets of Nature to discover those wonderful elixirs that they 

pretend to possess ? I'll ask Catherine about that M wizard, or magician, 

or whatever he is — Paul Zamoiski, I think she calls him." So saying, 

she rang for her tire-wonuui, with the intention of holding a cabinet 

council. 

'< Catherine,'* said she, as soon as her summons was obeyed, **yoa aro 
always telling me such wonderful stories about that Paul Zamoiski, that I 
feel half-inclined to put his skill to the test, as I have a vague dread of this 
journey to Siberia. I should like (though I am sure I should not believe a 
word of it^ to hear what he would say anout it'* 

" Oh, Madam!" eagerly replied the delighted abi^il, who, in ctimroon 
with her whole tribe, oearly loved an adventure, especially if it was a secret 
one, *< [ am sure he would not tell you a single thing but what was true : 
for there was a poor ^rl, Sophia Lindendott) who went to him to get a 
charm by which she might know if her lover continued constant ; and he 
gave her a rose— a real red rose — which he said would keep in bloom for 
ever and ever, if her lovar should live and love her as long M that ; but that 
the moment he wu false, the rose shodld wither up, and torn hito one large, ^ 
sharp thorn. Well, the roM lasted quite fircsh and blooming /or three whoi% 
tüeeksy including the day riw fot H, which was the day afler her lover went 
away : and at we and of this thne poor Sophia lookea at her rose one day; 
and lo ! there was nothing left hot the gieat black, sharp thorn I — ^Now, 
Madam, I know a young man who has a friend, who has a cousin, who 
has a sister who actually saw all this with her own sjes : and what is 
more, they have all sworn, if they could but catch old Zamoiski, they 
would throw him into the Neva." * 

« I think," said Nlnn smiling, *< that would be a better fate for the false 
lover than the tmejffDphet. But, Catherine, where is this said Zamoiski 
to be met with ? Would he come to one, if one sent for him ?" 

"Come to you, Madam P almost scripned Catherine; *<no, not if the 
ICmperor himself— yes, the Emperor perhaps, but certainly nothing less, 
begging your Ladyship's pardon — could get him out of his den ; and even 
to see people in it he sometimes makes the greatest possible fkvour." 

*' Well but Catherine, suppose you went to him, and told him that a 
lady—« great lady — (and here the young beauty haughtihTpnt back her 
beautifhlnead)— wants to consist him, and would go to HK to-morrow 
evening at eight o^clook, he ilsrs t^t refuse." 

" Why, as for that. Madam,** said Catherine, sagaciously, ** those people 
who have dealings with the old gentleman dare do anything, and are sc 
heathenish, that they have (God forgive them !) no more respect (or nobility 
than a Polar bear." 

" Well, but Catherine, you can at least go «id see, and let mt know in 
the morning." 

** To be sure I can so. Madam : but then he lives in such an out-of-the- 
way place, at the other side of the Neva, and I doubt whether even a 
droskr could |^ there ; for he is perched up at the top of such a higli 
hill, that it is nlmost as difficult to get to the top of as it would be t# 
dambor up At nrtifiaitl vodt that is under the statue of ^etor the Great 
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Bat I will go «Urectly: aU I feurifl^ that jou will never be tble to g8i ta 
Bach aa ootlandish place." 
The aezt morning — 

" When lap^on §^re themMlves um ronrinf «hak«, 
And Bleeploraloyera Just ac twelre awake ;*^ 

Catherine drew the curtains of her fair mistress^a bed and announced to 
her the joyous inteili^nce that that mysterious being; Panl Zamoiski, had 
vouchsaied her an audience at the appointed hour. Long and »oignie was 
her toilette that morning, as though she determined to improTe, as much as 
possible, that beauty in whose behalf she was about so strangiel^ to inter- 
cede. I have often remarked that, when one is well acquamt^ with 
a foreign lapguage, one piques oneself upon reading and being able to 
read works in it, which are far beyond the patience, capacity, or com- 
prehension of the natives of the country in which they were written. 
Now as Nina had, like most of her compatriots, a wonderful facility in 
acquiring languages and was perfectly well-versed in English, we can only 
suppose some of our Parliamentary debates had most unaccountably 
reached her. And, in order to be plus Anglois que Us Jhnglcia — she had 
actually read Mr. Hume*s speeches ! and from them had formed an idea of 
establishing a Btauty Savings' Bank, if she could ^t any magician good« 
naturcd enough to furnish her with sufficient security ; she was quite will- 
ing tu invest her capital in it — which, even the prince of sorcerers himself 
conld not refuse to acknowledge, was a ver^ handsome one» 

There is no knowing how much more time the young countess might 
havo passed in contemplating a person which nature had left her no room 
to embellish, had she not been informed that Prince Kieseroff was in the 
»:iloon. Now the Prince de Kieseroff had almost as great a renommSe for 
beauty as herself, and was in fact the Cupidon dichaini of the North. He 
had been among the first and most devoted of her adorers, — and in her 
" heart of hearts" she loved him well : — but, as the Chevalier d*Eon justly 
observes, << La coquetterio n*est qu'un talent aimable de cacher ou de faire 
paroitre son amour, — dont la nature a dou^e toutes les femmes ; et certes 
un amant fiddle a un droit legitime k tons les talens de sa maltresse.** So 
thought Nina too, and therefore determined he should serve an apprentice- 
ship to lier caprices, before she would allow him the enviable privilege of 
enduring them for life. Nor was she much in the wrong; — a woman's 
smiles, to be valued by the other sex (who are all more or less barbarians,) 
should be like the days of a Russian summer— bright, but few. After she 
thought she had kept him waiting a reasonably unreasonable time, she at 
length condescended to walk languidly into his presence, wrapping a 
Czarina Polonaise closely about her, and, applying a flacon of bouquet des 
suupirs d^anvmr to her nose, instead of answering his inquiries about her 
health which ho made in a voice of the most tender solicitude, she declared 
that she had not slept the whole night, she was in such ecstasies at the idea 
of leaving St. Petersburg. 

** No wonder, when it is for so charming a place as Siberia I*» intemipted 
Iho prince ; not a little piqued at the artic coldness of her manner. 

"And why not I I am sure there is no one, or thing, sufiicienily agree- 
able for one to regret here." 

" I am quite of your opinion," said her lover, (who waa now leading on 
the forlorn hope of his own dignity;) "and for that reason I am off to 
Paris in a fortnight. Havo you any commands ?" 

Nina, in her turn somewhat foiled by her own weapons, began to thaw 
into downright kindness ; which, truth compels as to own, made his bisb- 
ness so presumptuous that he soon began to encroach upon it by exprosiing 
a degree of gratitude, which she hastened to aaaure him he hid not tkt 
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U&a üCKtaknfir; till again bavins yentnred to isaiie huüäka abeot his lota 
of appetite and want of sleep ^she looked as pale and at anjdoua^ as tf 
the whole College of Physicians had signed them. When (oh ! the ano- 
gance of those pensioners on a lady's pity — a humanely-treated loTer) he 
assured her that he had slept the preceding night, and actually had the 
temerity to quote Voltaire^s lines to the Ctueen of Prussia :-— 

< Touioura un peu de v«riw 
Se nMle au plus grossiere mensong«, 
Cette nuit dans Perreur d'un songe 
An rang des rois J*tftoi8 incHatf , 
Je yous aimais, £linire, et j'osai voua la dire ; 
Les Dleujc a mon rliyeil me n*ont pas tout 6 w , 
Je n*al perdu que mon empve !>* 

Once more the storm lowered upon her hrow — her lip curled, and aha 
assured the poor prince that, if there was one thing in tne world that she 
detested more than another, it was French poetry — which. In her opinion» 
was only fit to be quoted to opera-dancers and French women when la- 
bouring under their ninety-fiflh love-affair in their fbrty-fiflh year. Thua^ 
imitating Hecia — alternate fire and ice — she whiled away the morning; 
till at length the prince took his unwilling departure-Hiuspended, like Ma» 
homet's coffin, between the heaven of his hopes and the earth of his dis- 
appointments. 

Unused to all contradiction, Nina looked twenty times a minute reproach- 
fully at the pendule, whose slow hands seemed as if they would never reach 
the appointed hour that she was to put the skill of Paul Zamoiski to the teat. 
At length it did arrive, and this spoiled child of nature^ and of fortune^ 
sallied out in the darkness of the night, to encounter such cold and sleet- 
that, had she met them on any other terms than her own pleasure, she caiw 
tainly would have pronounced them to be her death-warrants. When she at 
length readied the wisard's wild and almost unapproachable habitAtion, her 
courage had nearly forsaken her ; especially when Catherine bad ezp^Dded 
a quarter of an hour in knocking with a stone upon the masuve and thickly 
nailed door, vnthout any other sound being returned to her application than 
the edtiö of her own blows, and at last, when tiie heaiy portal »lowly 
creaked upon its binges, it was not opened by hands, but by a ooid from 
within, like that sometimes used in convents. After they had traversed a 
long court they came to an old broken archway, at one side of which tbev 
were met by an old woman, whose Gorgon visage was crested by a bigih 
black Polish cap, which served as a sort of spire to the temple of ugliness 
beneath. She pointed to asortof ^porter's-lodge, mto which she pushed 
Catherine, and then conducting the more than ever terrified Nina a few 
yards farther into another court, she stopped at a flight of old br«^en stone 
steps, and bidding Nina wait below, she nobbled up them till riie catee to 
a low turret-door, where she rang a hollow and melancholy sounding heil, 
which was for some minutes unanswered, during which time poor Nina re- 
mained shivering below, half-dead with cold and terror : at lensth the hag r^ 
appeared and beckoned her to follow. No sooner had they reached the before- 
mentioned door than the old Cerberus thrust the youn^ and haughty countess 
in, as unceremoniously as she had done her attendant into the porter's-lodge. 
For two or three seconds she found herself in a narrow and totally dark 
passage : — '* Good heavens !^' thought she, ** does that old wretdi mean to 
Durv me alive 7** but ere she had time for any more reflections, a door opened 
at the end of the passage into a long and brilliantly lit room, or rather gallery, 
with a vaulted ceiling and high painted windows which commenced about ax 
'eet from the sround, so that, viithout the assistance of a ladder, it would have 
been impossiBle to have seen ovt of them. About the room was a chaos of 
telescopes, mathematioal instnmMits, globes, celestial and terrestrial ;«-bcre 
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«irous of purchasing the cottage, is our client, we will immediatel}» seiMl t« 
«im. Edward, here ! No ; wait until I write, and take this note to Mr 
Fortescue, and be sure nnd bring in answer." 

The junior clerk vanished with the missive, and Mr. Cat proceeded to 
mend his goose-quill. The operation finished, he politely handed Ü\e 
ncwsp ipcr to Lacy, who after a vain endeavour to reaa it, arose, and, with 
vacant looks, gazed out of the window. He was however, shortly caili d 
to a recollection of things by the shaip whistling of a inan below, who 
sauntered backwards and forwards, evidently as if waiting for somebody. 
Lacy Üiought he recognised thn gait, the costume of the loiterer. Tes, be 
was not mistaken ; the whistler was Bob Sykes. For whom, for what 
could he be waiting ? Edward, the junior cleik, was fleet as a greyhound ; 
und Mr. Fortescue beinp luckily at home, in a few minutes personaUy an- 
swered the letter from the <* old house." 

'• Mr. Fortescue is come, sir," said Edward. 

And Mr. Cat, with a slight bow to the lieutenant, quitted the ofiice, wc 
presume to settle preliminaries with the visiter. After a short absence he 
returned, ushering in Mr. Fortescue. He was, in reality, a man of about 
two-and-thirtv ; but we suppose it was either the smoke of bis fire-place, 
or a continual cast of thougnt, which gave to his features, in themselves 
not regularly handsome, the aspect of eight-and-foity. Mr. Fortescue had 
been a party to many of the " financial operations " of the " old house," 
and thus must have possessed considerable wealth. Indeed, the fact was 
roundly asserted by Messrs. Cat and Condor, who would facetiously (we 
know not with which of the partners originated the joke) call him their 
sold en calf. In sober truth, they had talked so much of his wealth, that 
tne poor man passed for an incorrigible miser ; and neither his dwelling 
nor nir garments were calculated to falsify the opinion. Indeed, what can 
be said of a man who dwells in the top apartment of a magazine for old 
bottles, old rags, old iron, at the bottom of Safiron Hill, andyet bargains 
for and purchases twenty houses in the year — beautiful mansions, rich 
acres, parks, woods, fisheries ? What can be urged in defence of him who, 
bv his dealings, we should judge capable of wearin«; each day a new suit 
of gold cloth, whose whole wardrobe, were he turned out from it clean as 
Adam, would be no good pennyworth at fifteen shillings 7 The case was 
plain : Mr. Fortescue was a muck- worm : yet, with all the paralyzing pas- 
sions of a miser, he had retained the lively sense of benefits received. He 
was bound by a feeling of gratitude, heart and soul, to Messrs. Cat and 
Condor, who, in a most difücult law case, in a cause which penllcd tlie 
whole of his worldly property, had, with their proverbial sagacity, eflected 
his triumph. Lieutenant Lacy started when introduced to Mr. Fortescue. 
The appearance of the stranger was not prepossessing : harsh, dark fea- 
tures, completely mapped by the small-pox, — a large, black, cowering eye, 
and a mouth wide and rigid, as though modelled by a horse-shoe, rarely 
appeal with success to the confidence of the superficial ; and Lieutenant 
Lacy, though a worthy man, we do not set up for a sage. A faded green 
coat, with honest copper buttons, the deceptive gilding having lon^ since 
disappeared, a blue plush waistcoat^ brown breeches, boots with clay-col- 
oured tops, a hat of the like hue, verdantly turned up, and a cotton neck- 
erchief, pattern white ground, with a small dark blue lozenge, composed 
all the visible obligations of Mr. Fortescue to the sophisti« ations of dress. 
The business was soon commenced; and luckily Mr. Fortescue m'as a 
man of few words ; we say luckily, for his voice was not one of those 
living harmonieis the ear loves to dwell upon, at least it was not on the 
present occasion, but perhaps Mr. Fortescue had a cold. 

<*Mr. Fortescue is prepared to give one hundred and fify pounds lor 
the cr>ttRge." 
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** One hundred and fifty !'* cried Lieutenant Lacy. << TIl ee hundred, 
Mr, Cat — three hundred was the sum." 

" You asked ? Yes, Lieutenant, I remember, and in other times worth 
the money, nay, I think now, cheap at the amount ; but Mr. Fortescue has 
said a hundred and fiily." 

We must account tor a peculiar emphasis on Mr. Fortescue has saitU 
Briefly, then, Mr. Cat always eulogized his rich client for one stern virtue 
in deaUng, he never rose or fell in ms first o^r. He was a man to die a 
martyr to his first dixu 

** But surely, Mr. Cat, Mr. Fortescue is not aware of the extent of tuo 
property, of the natural advantages " 

" Fully aware, my dear Lieutenant. I have shown him the plan, taken 
by our l^ly mouth agent ; he is fully possessed of every thing, and lie \a 
ready to put down Tor the purchase — " and here Mr. Cat met the eye of 
Mr. Fortescue, who looked upon the ground, and turned away his head 
with an air of indifTerence, and said very gruffly, 

** One hundred and fifty." 

<* Never ! nothing shall force me to the sacrifice,*' exclaimed the lieu- 
tenant. " Nothing! A hundred and fifty for " 

He seized his hat, and was about to rush from the room, when the shrill 
whistling of Bob Svkes below, hke the voice of the snake-charmer, fixed 
him motionless, rfhe sweat broke in beads upon his forehead, lüs eyes 
glowed, and a hectic flush came to his cheek, as he said, in a tone almost 
tremulous with entreaty, " Say two hundred." 

Mr. Cat said nothing, but threw open the palms of his hands, and look- 
ed at Mr. Fortescue, wno remained dumb. 

" Say two hundred," repeated the lieutenant 

"Mr. Fortescue?" crieu Cat, awaiting his answer,^' Mr. Fortesciie ?'' 

Mr. Fortescue again averted his face, and, as it appeared, with a slight 
convulsive elevation of the shoulders, again replied, ** One hundred and 
fifty." 

" It will not suffice, sir, it will not suffice," cried Lacy ; and then in a 
lower tone, deepening as he proceeded, ** I have engagements to meet, 
debts of a most pressing, delicate nature, to discharge, children who— 
Mr. Cat, you promised three hundred !" 

*' Very true, Lieutenant, and I still flunk the house a bargein at the 
money ; and, moreover, 1 have no doubt, nnce Mr. Fortescue will make 
no advance, but in a day or two another purchaser " 

" A day or two ? You know, sir, I most quit Kiondon to-ni^t To- 
morrow I must bo on board my ship, or I am a ruined, a dishonoured man." 
'< Mr. Fortescue !" cried Lacy, in a tone that seemeid to pierce the spinal 
marrow of the purchaser, for again his shoulders leaped at tne sound, but his 
head was turned away, and he replied no syllable. There was a dead 
pause in the sanctum of the '* old house ;" the lieutenant looked livid with 
ropressed asi^tation ; Mr. Oat gently rubbed his hands, and looked over ^|i^' 
his spectacles ; Condor raised his eves from his book, and again passed ^ 
hi!) tongue round his upper up, and Mr. Fortescne rocked to and fro, his 
head stink on his bosom. Then Lacy gazinj^ wildly about him. bis ejre 
fell on the newspaper, and the line, ** naval mtdUgence," stmpk on ms 
brain like fire. Falling in a chur, he cried, or father groaned, **G^e m» 
the money." The deäs were signed, the hnndred aiS fifty pounds paid, 
and then Mr. Fortescue imme£ately departed. The orimnal bul of 
Messrs. Cat and Condor, for negotiating the purchase, was forty poundsy 
to which must be added the expense df the arrest, which toey so deeplj 
regretted. These demands were of coarse discbargsd b^ the lieutenaaV 
w^o had then but little more than a hundred pounds to piovide finr claims to 
twice that amount Puzzled how to mak« out gnuiea pstÜMin tha d^f af 
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iffo (in this tragic comedy of the woild a moflt freqnent bat no len dUHcult 
double,) Lacy prepared to return to his lodgings. ** Tarrj 8 little, Lieu- 
tenant, the law hatn yet another hold on thuse.** It is enacted in too scm- 
Culous England, that a man nhall not, even in the way of relaxation, 
rcak the nose of a sherifT's officer gratis. Now Charles Bars had admi- 
rable ground of action ; the family surgeon could conscientioiialy testify 
to the battered condition of the nose of his patient by violent contact with 
tlif^ knuckles of the sea lieutenant No time was lost to infonn theasMÖlant 
of 1ÜS delicate predicament ; still it was insinuated that Christian charity 
was not extinct in the family of the Bars ; a compromise of mifficient 
weight might bo received. Now Lieutenant Lacy, recollecting a wise 
axiom of warrion«, that to get rid of a troublesome enemy, it is uwliil to 
build for him a bridge of gold, applied a principle of the neld to remove a 
civil difficulty, and thus relieved himself of toe broken nose of Charies 
Bars, by a sacrifice of ten guineas, in prq>er phnuw by boÜing for him a 
bridge of gold. 

Ten ^ineas for the single nose of a sheriff's officer! If ao small a por- 
tion of Sie 6heriff*8 face divine be so eostiy, what most be the value of the 
whole animal ? Little knew an excellent friend of oura, whose whole heart 
was cream and honey, wliat magnificent sport he was preparing^ for the 
worid, when he gave it as his firm conykAion, that ones a year every hcmest 
man, dul^ equipped for shooting, should be peimitted nnrestrictod sport in 
and within the vicinity of Chancery Lane! Of what worth would be a 
single head of game, when it is seen that the market price of one nose is 
ten gtiineas ! ^t then, on this expennve scale, what an opportunity would 
be aflbrded to the rich to display their wealth 1 Thus, no banquet, how« 
ever luxuri.iu8ly composed, wowd be deemed complete, unless instead of 
being invited to partake of pheasant, teal, or woodoock, a ewer eouM ob- 
serve, '< Permit me, sir, the happiness of hoping you to a litda sheriffVi offi- 
cer." Of course at first the invitation might create a stait, a tremor among 
many guests, but the luxury would soon be understood, and as a Inzwy 
highly relished. Our gross ancestors served up the boar, the swan, nay 
the porpoise. Let uspro/e our advancement in eiviliaed and rational life, 
by dishing sheriff's of&cersw However, to leave the delieades of the table 
for our narrative — 

Lieutenant Lacy took a hurried farewell of b» wife and duldren, and 
threw himself into the mail for Portsmouth. The sacritke which be had 
been compelled to make rendering tho discharge of all claims upon bira 
wholly impossible, he could not feel secure of his hbcrty until &r upon the 
road. Disappointed in certain views for the provision of her fua9|j in 
London, Mrs. Lacy and the children prepared to return to their nativa place 
— a village two or three miles from Plymouth — at whict seaport, twenty 
years before, an event occurred, which gaining for the l.eutenant general 
esteem and admiration, we think had some mfluence on the ailectionof lus 
future wife. 

Lacy, at the time whereof we write, was about nineteen, a midshipman 

on board H. M. S. . The ship's crew had received km^^ arrears of 

pay, and all on board was clamorous merriment and high festivity. Tha 
slopiellers in Plymouth thronged the vessel to ply Üieir dreadful tradio. The 
first tlung a sailor buys is a watch— now Mr. Laxams, a patriarchal slop* 
seller, had sold some twenty chronometers among the shi|fs company, bat 
by some unaccountable error of the maker or makers, one and all of the 
watches stopped, as by general consent, on the second day. The day 
aflor, Mr. Lazarus, attended by his son, a hoy of about ten yean old» came 
on board — no doubt as an assiduous and honest tradesmaiiy to isfün 
into the merits of his various timepeces. Mr. Lazarus was ba t ira w aiity 
and seventy — a man, unitingto toe keenest views of boäiiais • ttafändf 
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mikl and TeneraUe outside. He would dilate on tt e ezcellendcs of a 
Guernsey frock with the winning simplicity of an antique shepherd« 
Touched by his tongue, trinkets of copper glistened in tne eyes of the buyer 
Tirgin gold. There never was so meek, so picturesque a slopsefler. Be- 
hold him with imperturbable tranquillity surrounded by a crowd of sailors, 
every man exhibiting a watch — some roaring, some growling, some sneer- 
ing, some blaspheming — and not a few grasping the frail memorial of time, 
as though meditating a cast at -the sellers skulu In this tempest of bad 
words and unequivocal glances, Mr. Lazarus was motionless and patient 
as the figure-head — a composure highly annoying to his customers, who 
besan to close about him — and push him, now to tne right and now to the 
leu — now backwards and now forwards, until ^ ^How the accident 
eame about not one of the crew could ever tell : tlio yeneraMe Mr. Laza- 
rus was — pushed into the sea ! *< Man overboard !'* is a cry that thniia 
through the haart of a ship's company ; but whether in the present mstanoe 
the general festivity had made men deaf to the call, or whether the cry was 
not sufficiently loud to be generally audible, we cannot yentore to deteiw 
mine ; but this we know, the tide, running strong, was carr3ring away tlie 
old Jew, cumbrously and heavily clothed, and in a few seconds Plymouth 
would have mourned its oldest slopseller, had not a yoang midsnipmaR 
leaped into the sea, and, being an. admirable swimmer, come np witn the 
siniung Israelite as his gray hairs were fast disappearing in the deep. 
Ybuncr Lacy supported the drowning wretch until a boat reedved themu 
The old man*s son, who had shrieked in helpless agony as he saw him 
borne away fell on his knees at the feet of tne yoong offieer, embracing 
his legs in speechless g^titude. All Plymouth rans with praifoe of the 
humanity or the midshipman, for his wonderful phifanthrophy in saving 
even Mr. Lazarus. However, Lacy had hb reward ; fbr, as we have 
hinted, we doubt not he owed to the circumstance the first aflectioa of hie 
wife. 

Arrived at Portsmouth, Lacy lost not a moment, but hastened to go on 
board. What was his despair to see the whole fleet onder sail ! It had 
weighed anchor an hour before; the wind was fair and f reeheniiig — to 
come up with his ship wae impossible — ho saw her — with a saUor's eye 
be marked her canvas« lessening as he looked. He eeeroed üxdä^ motion- 
less with misery. Another moment, and he leaped into a walenaan*» boat» 
** Five pounds," he cried to the two men, *< if I reach id/ ■Up^'* 

*< Which is she, sir ? What's her name ? " 

"The ." 

*< Impossible, sir— she is the fastest frigate in the ncfy, and the biMM^ 
you may see, is getting up — impossible.** 

" Make the trial, my good fellow — if I lose my ship, I am kMt (or erer. 
My family " Lacy could speak do more. 

** What do you say, Peter?'* asked the waterman of his eompankm. 

<* Say ?" replied the man, looking suspicioosly at the fleet, and amiing 
himself with a mouthful of pigail — **it'e impcsstblei you know ; but, poor 
gentleman, we must do it." 

The boat was pushed <^ the sail hoisted, and the men, witli annBef inmh 
plied their oars. For some time the lieutenant eat gaaing at hb ifw e dfaig 
ship in silence. Every moment she gainejdl open them. 

"Lay to it, boys, lay to it," said Lacy defpairingly. 

The appeal was needless. The men toiled at the top of tlMir ftnngth 
«- their (aces were scarlet, and their stoat oan bent and q a i rored like rods 
of steel — the boat, a taut trim crafl, shot Uke an anow tinomb the water 
— still she seemed to lose upon the frigate. 

^* Damn her," said one of the Beo» carting abaekwaid look at Iht 
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tkrA sneukin<x in atone of mingled disappointinent anO admiration, *<daraii 
Ikt, *lie tiics like a pull." 

** Tiic w ind is sjctiing up," snid Lacy, hopelessly. 

•* Mo. sir ; if any thing, going down," answered Peter, though he locked 
OS if 111' know well t'iiou<iü it was not so. 

** Thry ar^ setting studding-sails," said the lieutenant, as though he c^v^ 
up all äui lost. 

" The more credit for us if we beat 'em," answered the encouranns 
»ctcr. 

A<:ain Larv was silent, though, in the waywardness of suspense, he 
could hav: talked tu the boat as to a creature instinct with life and reason. 
Then, as he cast his eyes upon the sea, he beheld not the green fields, the 
vales, and groves, which a seaman struck by the calenture sickens for; bat 
he saw mirrored in the deep, still following him and still looking on him, 
the face of his wife — the faces of his five children. 

" My turn now," said Lacy, tearing himself from the vision, and relieving 
one of the men at tlie oar. 

For another hour they pulled in almost unbroken silence. At the last, 
the man cric<l to his resting companion, " It's no use, Peter." Lacy felt 
that every stroke of the forward oar became less and less powerful — that 
his ship became less and less distinct — the wliole fleet looked no more 
than a Might of wild swans. " It's no use, Peter," repeated the man ; and 
lu; ran in his oar. 

" We are "^ainin^ on them, we are gaining fast," said Lacy ; "for— — 's 
sake, men, do not .ail me." 

** It's no use, sir," replied the man ; and the sweat ran down his very 
fingers. 

" My good fellow !" cried Lacy imploringly to Peter. 

Pcte'r a;ave anotlier look at the fleet, and then echoed his partner — *<It'8 
no use, sir." 

Lacy sprang to his feet, stretched out his arms, and, with a look of 
agonized madness, glared over the boat. The men, startled, rose with him. 
At that instant, as with a charm, the wind fell. 

"Where's the wind ?" said Peter, as the sail fell to the mast. 

" A dead calm," cried his wondering companion. 

" Come you aft," said Peter, and he again seized the oar — **Now, sir,'» 
cried he, "the blessing of God, and a long stroke, and we board her." 

Again Lacy and Peter bent to it — the oars rang in the rowlocks, and the 
wa^^or boiled as the craft shot through it. It was a long und hard pull ; but 
Lacy stood on the deck of liis own ship. 

His brother officers crowded about him with congratulations, and even 
the captain, strict disciplinarian as he was, hardly rcprcöse<l a smile as he 
said, " Better late than never, Mr. Lacy." 

In the solitude of hid cabin, reviewing the hurried events of the past few 
days, Lacy remembered and drew from his pocket an unopened letter. It 
had been delivered to him as he was about to get upon the mail. Fearing 
it contained no pleasing communication, he cared not to break the seal. 
He now opened the letter and found it enclosed two hundred pounds in 
bank-notes. Bewildered by the treasure, and still more rapt as he pro- 
ceeded, he read as follows : — 

" Sir, 
" It was some comfort to me, in the bitterness of this mcming, to find 
that you did not know mo. Twenty times I could have fallen at your feet, 
and begged you to trample upon mo. Oh, sir, I saw it all again — I saw 
the old rnan strangUng m the sea — I saw your blessed hand pluck him 
back to life. If over my eyes beheld my old father, they saw him in that 



olIiM — thero where I waa brought ta cheat, to rol> you. Never be ora did 
I fool wlist it was to be It acouixlrcl. At the iirst gWco I knew juu, Had 
I i'dl Jis if 1 bid BWallawed burning coais. The money I sand you will 
mako up ÜIC fair valuo of Iho hoiue. For yoat compassion of an oid mim 
tn the hour of peril, may the God of Israel ür ever blcaa yon. 

David I^zirds, 
aliia FoKTliSccE. 
" P. S. Any Btlerapt to dlBCovcr where I o.ni will be useless. I shall 
free myself from Ihe bandage in which you saw ine, and leave Englind for 
Bome place where I shall Ite nnknown. God bless you, dear Br." 

It was even ho — Mr. Fortescue was no other than tho tool of Meaara, 
Cat and Candor, the poor nominal purcbaacr of ail tticii barniinB. " But," 
says Ü1B reader, "you spoke of a law-Buit, b which aJI the propany of 
Portcscua lud been preserved by tlie jiaitners of the ' Old Uuube.' " 
Very true, for his only property was his neck. He had been brougirt 
through a very ugly businoas by Cat and Condor, who afterwards secunid 
liim lor their own morcantilo purposes. He hod, howEver, by some mcani 
saved throo hundred pounds, with which he conteinplaCod Epeculatious on 
Ills own account, when liis meeliQ^ with tho preserver of his father's lifo, a 
victim lo a conspiracy in which ho himself played a most odious chnroctnr, 
Blruck upon his heart, and made it flow with gratitude. The miaerabts 
wretch, scutfed as he was with bis doily villanies, at one touch of natura 
sliook offhis moral leprosy, and stood u healthful mun. With his one hun 
dred poonds bo wont abroad, and lived and dieil a flniiriBhins and weolthv 
citiion. For once Mr. Charles Bars migbl claim tlio rtpnation of a pro- 
phot; for in a few months the (lect relumed to Pottämootb, and in two 
days afterwords a cominonicRtion from llie admiialtv greatod Lacy com- 
mandor. But what of Messrs. Cat and Condor 1 what of the partners of 
tho Old House 7 On an eventful feo^ in 'Jio fourth plate of lurlle, Condor 
went off in an apoplejy. Uiä fortune, iMheritcd by a proflisnle nephew, 
passed in two yonrs into tlic lisnds of li1ackto°;s. For Cat, lio became a 
lii^tud believer in supcmalural signs und tokens. He sank to meru 
jiidhceihty, and ma^ row I c seen in a certain Hsylum, pacing the court- 
y«n!. vacantly ainiling rubtnng hit butda, and crying ovciy tuotnev "To- 
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NINA DALGAROOKI 



** Be wondrous wary of your first compofrtrnents. Get r good name^ and be mj 
lender or it afterwards ; for nis like a Venice-glass, quickly cracked, never to m 
mended, though patched it may be. To this purpose, take along with you this fable: 
It happened ihai Fire, Water, and Fame went to traTel together (as you are going 
new :) they ennsulted that, if tliey lost each other, how they mtght be retrieved, and 
meet ai^aiii. Fire said, ' Wherever you see smoke, there you shall find me.* Water 
said, * Where you see marsh and moorish low ground, there you shall find me.* But 
Fame uaid, ' Taku heed how you lose me ; for if you do, you will run a great hazard 
never to meet me agam : there*s no retrieving of me." — Hoieelfe Famuiar Letter», 
1034. 



There was not in all St. Petersburg a more admired beauty than tho 
Touii£[ Countess Nina Dal^arookL Ilcr mother, wbo had been an Italian, 
bequeathed to her tlie dark hair and eyes of the south, to whieh were 
added lier own northern complexion, of tho most dazzling faimeaa and bril- 
liancy. In the gay saloons of her native city, where tho ruder as well as 
tlie softer sex 

" Sometimes counsel take, anB Mmetimes tea,' 

her beauty was the theme of every tongue ; all agreed that it M^'as as fault- 
less as it was rare ; and Nina was far from aping fhc singularity of difler- 
ing from so general an opinion. She bad very early lost oer mother ; and 
had therefore been left to the unadulterated spoiling of a doating father, 
and almost equally fond brother. At the time this history commences she 
had just attained her seventeenth year. Courted, flattered, followed, and 
admired — her father and brother in high favour with the Emperor— there 
appeared nothing wanting to make her happy ; but as well might we 
expect silken curtains, soft couches, and eider-down pillows to ensure plea- 
sant dreams, as to suppose that all *' the appliances and means to boot" of 
happiness can make us so unless ima<;inution lends one of her Claude 
glasses, and allows us to view our realities through its medium. No mat- 
ter liow bright the true sun may be, a winter sky, seen through the magic 
glass, is, to the cheated vision, ** brighter, lovelier far." Nina sincerely 
loved her father ; and the first sorrow in her little life had been the intelli- 
gence that, ill another month, he was to set out to Siberia, on a secret mis- 
sion. The struggle that arose in her mind was, whether she should accom- 
pany him, and 

" Waste her sweetness on the desert idr ;" 

or remain behind, pining for the society of a parent she almost idolized. 
He urged the latter course, as he should be but three months absent, and 
intended, on his return, taking her to Paris and London ; but still the with 
to ^o predominated. 

One evening, when her brother Ladislas had left her, after using every 
argument to induce her to abandon all thoughts of the Siberian joamer, 
her eyes fell upon a large mirror. " Ah !" said she with a 8io;h, as ino 
Class gave back her most beauteous form, '* if one could but take care of 
muty as one does onc^a jewels and costly robes, only wearing it on one'e 
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particular and worthv oceasiona, then, indeed, I ahoiild aol nüaä paasing 
ten years, let alone three montba, in Siberia, or.MiyotlMr detMilte pli^ 
But when one recollects the wear and tear of ODfl^ food lookj^^-when 
one IS compelled to wear them erery day, especially in fBoh a ehmate at 
ours, — it is really distressing to take them, even for ii dtLf, wh^re tfwjf 
cannot be appreciated ; or expose them, like the consolidatea sigh that tlia 
Prince in the fairy tale left his mistress, as a pledge of his constancy, to ta 
atmosphere that may dissolTe them in a moment I wonder,*' contiiMMd 
the fair soliloquist, *< whether those alchemists and people really do know 
enough of the secrets of Nature to discover those wonderful elixirs that they 
pretend to possess ? I'll ask Catherine about that old wizard, or magician, 
or whatever he is — ^Paul Zamoiski, I think she calls him." So saying, 
she rang for her tire- woman, with the intention of holding a cabinet 
council. 

** Catherine,'' said she, as soon as her summons was obeyed^ " jou are 
always telling me such wonderful stories about that Paul Zamoiski, that I 
feel hair>inclined to put his skill to the test, as I have a vague dread of this 
journey to Siberia. I should like (though I am sure I should not believe a 
word of it^ to hear what he would say aoout it'* 

" Oh, Madam !" easerly replied the delighted abi^il, who, in common 
with her whole tribe, dearly loved an adventure, especially if it was a secret 
one, " 1 am sure he would not tell you a single thing but what was true : 
for there was a poor ^rl, Sophia Lindendon, who went to him to get a 
charm by which she might know if her lover continued constant ; and he 
gave her a rose— a real red rose — which he said would keep in bloom for 
ever and ever, if her lover should live and love her as long M that ; but that 
the moment he was false, the rose shotild wither up, and um into one large, * 
sharp thorn. Well, the rose lasted quite fresh and bloorohig /br Ikret wkoU ^^ 
toeeksj including the day sho got it, which was the day after her lover went % 
away : and at Uie end of this time poor Sophia looked at her rose one day, 
and lo ! there was nothing left but the gieat black, sharp thorn ! — ^Now, 
Madam, I know a young man who has a friend, who has a cousin, who 
has a sister who actually saw all this with her own eves : and what is 
more, they have all sworn, if they could but catch old Zamoiski, they 
would throw him into the Neva." * 

^ I think," said mna smiling, ** that would be a better fata for the false 
lover than the true prophet, Sut, Catherine, where is this said Zamoiski . 
to be met with ? Would he come to one^ if one sent for lum ?" 

** Come to you, Madam !*' almost scriMied Catherine ; " no, not if the 
ICmperor himself— yes, the Emperor perliaps, but certainly nothing less, 
begging your Ladyship's pardon — could get him out of his den ; and even 
to see people in it he sometimes makes the greatest possible fkvoor." 

"Well but Catherine, suppose you went to him, and told him that a 
lady — a great lady — (and here the young beauty hanghtihrpnt back her 
beautiful tiead)— wants to ooDSd^t him, and would go to Ab tc^morrow 4. 
evening at ei^ht o'clock, he dan i||>t refuse." 

" Why, as for that. Madam," said Catherine, sagaeioady, ** thooe people 
who have dealings with the old gentleman dare do anything, and are so 
heathenish, that they have (Qod forgive them!) no more leqieetfiNr nobility 
the« a Polar bear." 

<* Well, but Catherine, you can at least go tM see, and let mo know in 
the morning." 

** To be sure I can so, Madam : but then he lives in socb in oot-of-tbe* 
way place, at the other side of the Neva, and I doubt whether even a 
drosky could get there ; for he is perched vp at the top of such a bigjlit 
hill, that it is almost as difficult to get to the top of M it wonid be 1^ 
damber up tke artificial rock that k «adar tfao stttno of JPMer tbt Qnttt 
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But I wttL ffi cUrectly : all I fear ia^ that yon will n«?er be able to gat to 
such aa ootlandiah place." 
The next mornings 

** When Up-don glre theniBelYM the routinf ehake. 
And tleeplots loren JuM ac twelra aweke j*^— 

Catherine drew the curtains of her fair miatresa's bed and announced to 
her the joyoua inteilisence that that mysterious being; Paul Zamoiaki, had 
vouchsafed her an aiäience at the appointed hour. llong and aoignSe was 
her toilette that morning, as though she determined to improve, as much as 
possible, that beauty in whose b^alf she was about so strangely to inter- 
cede. 1 have often remarked that, when one is well acquamted with 
a foreign lapguage, one piques oneself upon reading and being able to 
read works m it, which are far beyond the patience, capacity, or com- 
prehension of the natives of the country in which they were written. 
Xow as Nina had, like most of her compatriots, a wonderful facility in 
acquiring languages and was perfectly well-versed in Elnglish, we can only 
suppose some o? our Parliamentary debates had most unaccountably 
reached her. And, in order to be plus *^glois que lea Jhtgloie — she had 
actually read Mr. Hume*s speeches ! and from them had formed an idea of 
establishing a Beauty Savings^ Bank, if she could ^t any magician good« 
iiaturcd enough to furnish her with sufficient security ; sne was quite will- 
ing to invest her capital in it — which, even the prince of sorcerers himself 
conhi not refuse to acknowledge, was a very handsome one. 

Tiicre is no knowing how much more time the young countess might 
havo passed in contemplating a person which natore had left her no room 
to eaibcUish, had she not been informed that Prince KieseroflT was in the 
(*:iloon. Now the Prince de Kieseroff had almost as great a renommie for 
beauty as herself, and was in fact the Cupidon dieheAni of the North. He 
had bücn among the first and most devoted of her adorers, — and in her 
" heart of hearts^' she loved him well : — but, as the Chevalier d'Elon justly 
obäerves, *< La coquetterio n*est qu'un talent aimable de cacher ou de faire 
paroitre fon amour, — dont la nature a dou^e toutes les femmes ; et certes 
un ainant fidäle a un droit legitime ä tons les talens de sa maitresse." So 
tliou^^ht Nina too, and therefore determined he should serve an apprentice- 
v\\\n to her caprices, before she would allow him the enviable privilege of 
enduring them for life. Nor was she much in the wrong; — a woman's 
smiles, to be valued by the other sex (who are idl more or less barbarians,) 
should be like the days of a Russian summer — bright, but few. After she 
thought she had kept him waiting a reasonably unreasonable time, she at 
length condescended to walk languidly into his presence, wrapping a 
Czarina Polonaise closely about her, and, applying a flacon of bouquet dee 
suupirs cCatnour to her nose, instead of answering his inquiries about her 
health which ho made in a voice of the most tender solicitude, she declared 
that she had not slept the whole night, she was in such ecstasies at the idea 
of leaving St. Petersburg. 

** No wonder, when it is for so charming a place as Siberia I" interrupted 
iho prince ; not a little piqued at the artic coldness of her manner. 

" And why not ! I am sure there is no one, or thmg, sufficiently agree- 
able for one to regret here." 

" I am quite of your opinion,*' said her lover, (who was now leading on 
the forlorn hope of his own dignity j) "and for that reason I am off to 
Paris in a fortnight. Havo you any commands?" 

Nina, in her turn somewhat foiled by her own weapons, began to thaw 
mto downright kindness ; which, truth compels us to own, made his hirii- 
ness 80 presumptuous that he soon began to encroach upon it by exprewwig 
a degree of gratitude, which she hastened to assure him h» md nol lA« 



Utai «ercfion for ; till asain having Tentnred to Issiie IndMkM ftbMlt Idi Urn 
of appetite and want of sleep— sne looked as pale and aa amdttua^ aa if 
the wnole College of Ph3r8icians had signed them. When (oh ! the ano- 
gance of those pensioners on a lady's pity — a humanely-treated lover) he 
assured her that he had slept the preceding night, and actnally had the 
temerity to quote Voltaire^s lines to the Ctueen of Pnissia : — 

' Touioum un peu de vdritf 
SenMle auplusgrossieremensonge, "^ 
Ceoe nuit dans I'erreur d*un songe 
Au rang des rois J'tftois monu, 
Je V0U8 aimals, Elmire, et j'osai vous la dire ; 
Les Dieiuc a mon rttveil me n'ont pas tout tu, 
Je n*al perdu que mon empve !*> 

Once more the storm lowered upon her brow — her lip curled, and aba 
assured the poor prince that, if there was one thing in tba^ world that sha 
detested more than another, it was French poetry— ^which/in her opinioB» 
was only fit to be quoted to opera-dancers and French women when la- 
bouring under their ninety-fif\h love-affair in their forty-fifth year. Tbua^ 
imitating Hecia — alternate fire and ice — she whiled away the morning; 
till at length the prince took his unwilling departure — suspended, like Ma- 
homet's coffin, between the heaven of his hopes and the earth of his dia- 
appointments. 

Unused to all contradiction, Nina looked twenty times a minute reproadi- 
fully at the pendtde^ whose slow hands seemed as if they would never reach 
the appointed hour that she was to put the skill of Paul Zarooiski to the teat. 
At length it did arrive, and this spoiled child of nature, and of fortune^ 
sallied out in the darkness of the night, to encounter auch cold and sleet^-*- 
that, had she met them on any other terms than her own pleasure, she oeiw 
tainiy would have pronounced them to be her death-warrants. When she at 
length reached the wizard's wild and almost unapproachable habitatioii, her 
courage had nearly forsaken her ; especially when Catherine had ezp^Kled 
a quarter of an hour in knocking with a stone upon the massive and thickly 
nailed door, without any other sound being returned to her application than 
the ech(t of her own blows, and at las^ when the heao poital slowly 
creaked upon its hinges, it was not opened by hands, butlby a ooid froM 
within, like that sometimes used in convents. After they had traversed a 
long court they came to an old broken archway, at one side of which thev 
were met by an old woman, whose Gorgon visage was crested by a hiffk 
black Polish cap, which served as a sort of sphe to the temple of u^esa 
beneath. She pointed to a sort of i>orter'8-lodge, into which she pushed 
Catherine, and then conducting the more than ever terrified Nina a few 
yards farther into another court, she stopped at a flight of old broken stone 
steps, and bidding Nina wait below, she hobbled no them till she calne to 
a low turret-door, where she rang a hollow and melancholy aounding beU, 
which was for some minutes unanswered, during which tinäe poor Nim re- 
mained shivering below, half-dead with cold and terror : at leocth the bac re- 
appeared and beckoned her to follow. No sooner had they reached the befoie- 
mentioned door than the old Cerberus thrust the youn{^ and haughty comtesa 
in, as unceremoniously as she had done her attendant mto the porter'a-lodge. 
For two or three seconds she found herself in a narrow and talilly dark 
passage :— " Good heavens I" thought she, •« does that eld wieM »een to 
bury me alive 7** but ere she had time for any more leflectiona, a deor opened 
at the end of the passage into a long and brilliantly lit room, or rather eallery, 
with a vaulted ceiling and high painted windows which commenced ahovtsar 
*eet from the ^ound, so that, without the aasittance of a ladder, it we ^Mhe ve 
been impossible to have seen oitt of them. About the roem waa a chaotef 
telescopes, mathematical instniMMtfi gWbei, oelattial ttid torretlmi }«-hae 
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•food what might be the empty nurcophagae «fa CsMur, or an Alexmder ; 
—while here (as the quaint old Sir Thomas Brown hath it,) ** the Egyp- 
tian mnmmies, which Cambyies, or time, had spaved — ^were ready to be 
converted by Avarice into phytiic, and Mizraim and Phaimoh awaitra their 
turn to be sold as balsams!** and, in every direction, crucified bats and 
sftritwdized scorpions abounded. At the upper end of the room was a 
lar^e arched iron grating, behind which, on a black marble couch, reclined 
a ^ll-length fi^re of Death — liis crown and aceptre made of the most 
costly jewels, which contrasted fearfully with the iron plainness of the rest 
of the skeleton. Above this grating was a sort of verandahed balcony, 
supported by six red Egyptian marble pillars, the capitals of which were 
shapod like a palm-tree ; in this gallery prowled, in separate divisions, a 
pet-tijrer, a lynx, a wolf, and two vultures, which ever and anon uttered the 
most horrible yells. A sort of thick vapour pervaded the room, and, out 
of the cold and frozen air of the night, its heated atmosphere was so over- 
powering that Nina nearly fainted. The tenant of this strange apartment 
now advanced to meet her. He was habited in a most orthodox long black 
gown, but, in other respects, was a very different looking personage from 
what she had expected to see,— being very slight and very tall — ^his figure 
having all the muscle and elasticity of youth ; his face, as far as the fea- 
tures and outline went, might have been called handsome, bat the stony 
rigitiity, paleness, and immobility of it, had a Medusa-like efiect on the 
beholder, and conveyed the supematnml and antithetical idea that it was 
impossible he ever could have been youngs and equally impossible he 
ever could become old. In short, he looked a sort of human statue that 
had been chiselled at once into an unprosressive and anageir manhood. 
Finding that Nina did not, or rather could not address him, he accosted 
her in a hollow, but very sweet and low voice — inquiring upon what she 
wished to consult him 7 When his fair visiter besan to rally, the was de- 
termined to eschew all half-measures ; therefore, forcing a slight langh, she 
replied, <* that having heard much of his skill, a strange notion had got 
into her head — that she should like to discover if there was any means oy 
which she might economize her beauty — only putting it on at will ; so that 
for every day she dispensed with it in youth, she might be able to keep it 
till the most advanced age, should it please her so to do?" 

Zamoiski heard her patiently to tne end, and then with an ejacnlation 
between a groan and a pshaw, walked to a table and began turning over 
a huge folio of Kepler's ^ Mysterium Cotinogrtqthieum ;^ and consumed some 
minutes in study m^ its fanciful analogies between the orbits of the planets, 
and tlie regular solids of geometry. He next inquired the day and hour 
of her birth ; which having ascertamed, he drew forth some tablets, upon 
which he began making sundry calculations. 

** Humph ! — The Sun lies well, being in a sextile position with Mars, 
and Saturn is Lord of the Seventh House. So far the native is lucky — 
humph! — but, as Pelatrius observes touching the cutting of the equator in 
two, ' Who can possibly see a living likeness in a mirror which is put out 
of shape so many ways V This strange fancy leaves the sodiac without 
signs. — * J^Iinimeque convenit, zodiaco suos polos esse imiHlea in eo ne^te 
quod zodiaco maxime proprium est J' ** 

'* Lady,** said he, closing the volumes before him, " in the natural course 
of things your beauty would have lasted well to your fifty-first year, 
which I take it is as long as any reasonable woman could or should de« 
sire. And it neemeth unto me a strange and foolish fancy to widi to pro- 
long it beyond !*' 

" You do not quite understand me,** said Nina. " It is not that I wish 
'o continue handsomo at so advanced an age, so much as, by saving 
-*■ ^^«auty ir< Siberia, or any other desert, 1 miglit b« able to diaplay 
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■ daaUeporikmM Paria, LondoB, oianf jdsceirberecitiUiM ddbwii b»- 
aiSloon^ros*te,iaBt u peraons, by retrenching Tor % Tew jreua, are «t- 
abled to aake a doublf magnificent oxpenditure « (be *nd aF than." 

"1 fiiily comptehenil jDiirmtiimno,l.acly; eüU I Uiink il a folly and 
ono IhBl you will repent of." 

"Boit folly or be it not, is it one lliat you can gtalifjl" asked Nin*. 

" I should think bo," replied Zumoieki, with a cort of pitying conleif>pt 
for her Bceptical queiy. 

"Well then, pray use no farlhcr delay, as I miial be at homo hefors 
anolliflr hour." 

Without futther parley the man of mystery turned lo a shelf, and 
taking down a small crucible, threw into it several nowdere ; he then 
dropped into them different cILura, which ho csrefully blent together till a 
light-blue flame he^an slowly and flickeHngly to iisue irom the crucible. 
" 1 warn you," raid he, "that it will be lalher a painful openlion — for, 
in order to concentrate your beauty into a sort of eaecnce, or rsther tether, 
i shall be obliged lo disembarmss you for a few eeconda of all your 
gravity, [or which reosoii, before you lean your heod over IhiB crucible, I 
will BttuJi liule plummcta of lead la your hands and fceU Now, bend 
your head down, and inhnlc the vapour out of llie crucible." 

Nina did OS he desired ; but the more of (he vapour she inhaled the 
more her sravily deserted her, till ehe became so buoyant and light that 
oven the pummets oould scarcely keep her on the eottk 

"Good heavens I" cried she, raising her bead out of the crucible for a 
moment, " if in order to preserve my beauty I cannot relain my gravity, 
wbal en eatlh will become of me when I get to Poris and London, where 
I ihall meat with bo many ridiculous people 7" 

"Patienca!" said the Necromancer. "You munt cipcct to fee! as no- 
thing for a few minules while I urn tohing away all your beauty in order 



"Well, then," said Nina, "even by your own showing, beauty is 
lbs only thing that gives a woman any weight in Ihia naughty world, snd 
yet you tell mo that 1 shall repent my prudence in trj'ine to pre- 
lenre 117" 

" I tell you this," replied Zamoiski, " and lime will convince yoa of iL 
But silence for a fen seconds, and then 1 will release you I" 

The young Counteas did as she was desired, and was not a little de- 
lighted when her companion pronounced the spell complete, and that she 
was now at liberty lo raise her head. 

" Pray," aaid she eagerly, « let me see how 1 look 1" 

Zamoieki handed her a small mirror. She ullered a faint phriek when 
ahe beheld her plain and haggard looking face — her features were precisely 
the tame, but the colour, the expression, tlic " life of life," had left Ihem. 
6he had the appearance of exiieme ill-health,- and (he most imaBinative 
nerson oould not have discoveied the sliglileBt vestige of benuly in her to 
lately eiqui site I y lovely face. 

"Oood heavens'" she exclaimed, "how frightful I look! I do not 
think I ahall gain much by my bargsin ; for before I can eel accnslomed 
lo BO hideoQB a phantom, t shall in self-defence, be compelled to be bb ex- 
travagant as ever, and wear my beanly e*ery da». So pray now have the 
charity lo show me how I am tu re-po»»ca» myBelf of it 7" 

Zamoiski then took out of a dmwera small tube, and a little golden 
flacon, in the form of a split eagle. On the head of one cbbIo was a 
■topper of a Utile sappliire crown, on that of the other a small diamond 
one; Ihcn placmg one end o.'llie lobe in the crucible, he applied the other 
■llcmaiely to Uio Bpeiloie in tbs lira eagle'i beads. After doing thia till 
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the flame in tho crucible had totally expired, he tumeü to Nina, Bud pie- 

tentcd to her the liitlc y7ffcon, saying — 

** When you wish to appear as beautiful as ^ou by nature are, you 
haiPü only lo take out tlie sapphire crown on thia eagle's head, and by 
8inüllin>; once to tho lla:<k you will instantly become sow But should 
you wish to he more bcatitiful than even Nature chose you should, then 
you may smell it twice, and the effect will be produced — and you may 
even increase it to four times when you want to be very superlatively lovely. 
On the utlicr hand, when you wiäh to put by all your attractions, you have 
only to pursue precisely t!io same course with the diamond-crested eagle/* 

Nina, with the mirror still in her hand, eagerly seized the magic gift, 
and lo!«t no time in proving its efiects in restoring her beauty, which 
it instantly did ui>on a sin>;le trial. 

" Oh dear, how delighted 1 am to sec myself again !" she laughingly 
exclaimed ; " and by contrast I really do look exceedingly well ; but I 
should like to sec if 1 cannot l(X>k still better?" So saying she impatiently 
applied the sappliirc-crested bird three successive times to her nose — and 
then quite forgetting the prcssence of llie worker of all these wonders — she 
launched out into ecstasies at her own superhuman beauty. At length a 
trial of the diamond crcst reduced her to reason, oimI turning to the still 
marble-looking tigure before her — 

" A thousand, thousand thanks l" 

Zamoiski interrupted her by coldly saying — 

^ There is no need of half that number. Lady ; and 1 foresee, though 
you cannot, that the time will come when you will have lost all yeur grati> 
tude, nay, and even wish me to take back my ^ifU I will bestow another 
upon you — take this ring !" he continued, placmg on her finger one in the 
form of a mermaid, with emerald hair, diamond eyes, and an opal studded 
tail ; " and whenever you grow tired with the strange boon you have ask- 
ed, you have only to hang this ring over the neck of the diamond-crested 
eagle, and I will come to you from the farthest parts of the earth and dis- 
solve the spell !" 

Nina departed all gratitude, assuring him that " she was convinced she 
should never give him such unwarrantable trouble as to come so far on her 
account ;" and then putting on just as much beauty (and no more) than 
she had entered Zamoiski's mysterious abode with, she ran nimbly down 
the steep old-broken turret stops that she had so falteringly ascended some 
two hours before. 

Poor Catherine was half-dead with cold, fear, aad curiosity, which 
latter her fair mistress had not the slightest idea of satisfying by any 
true statement of what had taken place between her and the renowned 
Zamoiski ; she therefore confined her communications to telling her that 
ho had assured her the journey to Siberia upon the whole would turn out 
very prosperously, but that her health would suffer much in the onset. 

" Bless me. Madam," said the incredulous Catherine, as pettishly as 
she dared, " is that all ? Why he kept you such a tim« that I thought 
he had undertaken to escort you to Siberia himself!" 

The month soon rolled away that preceded Count Daigarooki*s journey 
to Siberia. The day before their departure Nina determindto try the effect 
of a little ugliness jpon her lover; for, as she most justly argued, hitherto 
he had had no merit in loving one so beautiful, and above all so admired. 
Accordingly, the morning ihey were to set out, he came at an early hour to 
wish her good-bye ; and put her into her carriage. She was sitting alone 
on the sofa when he entered, with her handkerchief to her eyes — for her 
*;ourage began to fail her at the idea of putting his love to such a test — h« 
advanced, took her hand, that hung listlessly by her s^e, and covered it 

th kisses, without her making the slightest attempt to withdraw it. 
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" Nina !— ^ear, dearest Nina ! will you not sive me mm Mk 1 WlieaiW 
another hour you will be torn from tte for so long, so intetminable a tniM 
as three miserable — ^miserable momttHLl" 

Slowly Nina turned towards huih—and atill more slowly she wifbdfew 
her handkerchief from before her eyes. 

** Good God !" exclaimed the Prince, throwing lumself at her feet, and 
clasping her knees ; *' how ill ! — how altered you look ! You are not fit 
to take this dreadful journey 1 — Dearest, dearest Nina I you must nottÜnk 
of it, unless you want to kill me on the spot I" 

'< And do you really loye me enough,'* asked Nina, with a faint smile^ 
''to be so very miserable at the idea of my being ill ?" 

" Do I kwe you enough ? Oh ! Nina, do you doubt it ?" 

The little co<)uette was so moved at ttie reality of his devotion, and a| 
this proof that it was herself— and not her beauty that be loved — ^that bImi 
was on the point of betra3ring to him her secret m order to remove all hü 
fears for her health ; but prudence whispered her that he had not been suf- 
ficiently tormented, as for a celebrated beauty to look ill oyice was no great 
trial to a lover^s constancy ; she therefore contented herself with assuring 
him that she was by no means ill, and only felt a little exhausted from want 
of sleep. Then, in order to set his heart at rest, she applied onoe to the 
sapphire-crested eagle of the little^ocon, and said — 

" You see I am better already ; such a skilful physician is kindness P 

''Your colour has certainly returned, and you look like yourself again ; 
but still, dearest, I cannot bear the thought of this horrid journey, — ^tbou^h 
Ladislas has promised to write me constant accounts of you till we meet m 
Paris !'» 

As all lovers' partings and meetings are exactly the same, and are pro- 
verbially stupid— save to the parties concerned — ^the reader may be spared 
the rest of the sighs, tears, vows and protestations, that took place on this 
occasion. Nor indeed would the above short sample have been intruded 
on him but for Rochefoucauld's assertion — *' Ctu'il y a toajours quelque* 
chose dans Ics malheurs des autres qui ne nous d^plaise pas." 

The day af\cr the Dalgarookis left St Petersburg, Prince Kiesend 
quitted it for Paris. Frequent were the letters he got from Count Ladislas, 
but they contained such dreadful accounts of bis sister's ill looks and altered 
appearance, that while the Prince's vanity was flattered at thinking be was 
the cause of them, his affection was wounded, and himself made uneasy and 
wretched ; but three months even for a lover do not last ibr ever— at length 
they expired I and in two months more he would see his adored— bis beau- 
tiful Nina at Paris ! 

At length the happy morning arrived, when his valet awoke him at a 
most unusually early hour (for even lovers, the most devoted, must sleep 
sometimes) to put into his hands a billet from Ladislas Dalsarooki, dated 
*< Hotel de Bristol Place, Vendöme !" and telling him they had all arriyed 
late the night before. Early as the Prince presented himself at the Place 
Yendöme, still earlier had Iierbault and Maaame Minette been with Nina ; 
and, independent of her lover, she could not pay the cap of the formen or 
the peignoir of the latter, so bad a compliment as to wear her Siberian face 
with them ; so that the enamoured Prince had the delight and triumph of 
finding her more beautiful than ever. That day they were all to dine en 

petite comiti, at the Princess de B 's. Nina had no idea of wasting her 

beauty on Blues and Bores, and, tberefbie, only put on half her natura^ 
attractions. Silly giri, she was wrong ; for, though dull in themselves, the 
saloons of the Pimcess were the dark mint that gave the stamp of currency 
to all the beauty and talent of Paris ; cooeeqiientTy .one ProMißf otoiknip'^ 
himseir greatly disappointed with the new Ruseian beautv. i m ane r 
ooldly averred that he had bad ktteiv ÜMt bad told I 
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«hanged within the last few months. All this was wonnwood to Prince 
KieseroflT, who indignantly replied, that seeing a person just oflT a lonsand 
fatiguinv journey, was not a fair way to judge of their appearance. That 
day week there was to be a great ball at the ■ Embassy. Madame 

D'A***!* * * had not been idle'in boastinvof Nina*8 wonderf j1 |>eauty ; but 
in the meanwhile a strong party of Pansian disafllecteds had arisen, from 



the fiats of the oracles of the iiotel de B— — having gone forth to depre- 
ciate this Rothschild of loveliness. When the nignt of nights arrived, 
Nina did not fail to make four applications to the sapphire-crested eagle , 
and whatever might have been the expectation? of ner lover, herself, and 
Madame D^A*** * * *^ they were more tnan realized. Never, never, in the 

annals of ddbut*, was such a sensation produced ! The Dukes DX)- 

and R became precipitately in love with her, and were above the 

meanness of concealment : so from being the greatest possible friends thc^ 
became the greatest possible enemies. Nina did not encourage, but was 
equally far from discouraging either of them. But things had not come to 

a crisis — ^till one night at a court mob, the Due de R , with whom she 

had danced two quadrilles, asked her to dance a mazorka. She declined, 
saying she was engaged. 

•* A qui ?*' inquired the Due 

*' A un Russe," answered Nina« hesitatingly. 

The mazurka began, and the Doc D*0 came to claim his paitnor. 

No sooner was it over than the rivalled R accosted her with a qmver* 

ing lip, and eye of ßre, saying — 

" Je croyois que c*6tait avec un Russe que Madame La Comtesse devoit 
danser ?" 

" Eh bicn oui,^' replied Nina, laughing. ** C'6toit nne Ruse de guerre.** 

" Madam«) est trop flatteuse,*' said the Due, bowing profoundly, and im- 
mediately af)er he strode haughtily away. 

The next morning the news arrived from the Bois de Boulogne that the 

Due de R had been mortally wounded in a duel by tiie Due D'O-— . 

Added to the reproaches of her own conscience, Nina had to endure tiiose 
of her justly irritated lover, and on many accounts Paris was becoming dis- 
agreeable to her ; for instead of the unbounded admiration of her beauty 
which she had expected, she found it was undervalued from being pro» 
nounced bo ioHrndUrej while her wit, which she had never pretenJea to, 
was extolled to the skies ! The men called her a heartless coquette — the 
women declared they could not discover that exceeding beauty m herHfor 
they had oden met her at the Soirees of some of the dowagers in the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain, and she had looked downright u^ly (these were no 
doubt on the evenings when she was Hume-m^ her good lo<^s.) Still she 
was much talked of, and who is there can oe so, without being mach 
abused ? 

Poor Nina ! she soon found out that mediocrity is the grand secret of 
the world's toleration — nay, more, of its applause ; especially in a woman 
it is the title of the Ephcsian Diana, claiming the worship of all men — it is 
the Acv\oi on the old Greek coins, ensuring its possessor against the attacks 
of tlie two otherwise belligerent powers — ^Envy and Contempt ; only be 
girded with it, and one may exclaim, with the wise King James, in his 
heavy armour, ".AToio, nobody can hurt me, and I can hurt nobody !»» 

Her father, who in his life had never said »* No" to a request of hers, 
yielded without delay to her proposal of leaving Paris for London. Prince 
Kieseroff liked the English, and therefore Nina felt predisposed to do tbt 
same ; besides, London was a truly enlightened place, as there were jouN 
nals which were exclusively devoted to recording the goings and comings, 
andthe sayings and doings, of great people, and which seemed to be insti- 
wted for the express purpose of praising the beauty of some ladies, and ny 
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it tifleen, she wu aare, in gnteTiil remembniBce of 

r , .. irllnbeuitifulLadytbU, 

ick'B she w«a arrayed in 
all the quadrupled IcwelineBS of the upphire crest; Mill, no reputation far 
beauty having gone beläie her, she was ■carcei}' noticed, for the Bngliah, ia 
a ball-room, va«ily reeembEc theaicelrea in the Vatican, never Iteiug able 
to discover beauties till (hey are pointed out to tUem, by some one whose 
word is law in siich matlers. So Nina, to her ereal surprise, heard mudi 

of the lovely Lady Emily , and the beautiCur Miaa B a, and half a 

Beere more; but nought heard «he of herself; the sort of refiutaCion that 
JWgona beTorclier was of« nature to do her anytbing but good in Engliah 
society — it waa a rfliomin^c for ercat. cleverness and wiL Now, what E^. 
glishmanis there whadoeartotauidder at every clever word that iwues from 
a wonian's mouth, however ruby her lips, however pearly her teetb I StiH 
would he faacy (hem like the dragou's teeth, lAaut to tura Jato armed men 
and destroy him, should she be guilty of blotting with <ine wor'l of letkaa 
the chattemi folly of her sex. 

LoDg and weansarrK wiis (ho tine Nina punned in Lnndaii without 
«ren hearing she was thought pretiy ; and bad it not been liir, the invo- 
luntary admiration the eadled a> she drove along (he streets, ( "le Riigfal 
have fanded she bad made a miatahe, and applied to the c mmond- 
ereated eagle invlead of the sapphire one; and she was alntos be^n- 
ning to wi>h hencif back in Siberia, when ono night she went tu a Kle, 

■t House, armed cipA-ptc, with all her beavlji. The host, «ho at 

tier dihul ia London had been out of town, now for the first lime bchcJd 
what he conceived (n be (and what really was) llie most beautiful i>etsoB 
that could be tmasined. He rommunicBted hie opinion [« his guettJ, and 
rite had not been a.ri hour in the room before she perceived persons actually 
getting upon chairs and licnches to see her ; and the word« " Lovely 1" 
"Annclic!" "Divine!" " Perfecn" met her ear on all aides, and people 
who had seen hei a hundred times hdorc looking quite as well, eeemed 
now for the first time tu have found their eyes to see her beauty, and Iheic 
Ion sues la procln<m it. 

The next dav iviy paper and paitT nngwilh the praises of the heau. 
tiful, «IB "TBceful, (he charming, the amiable, Ihe faeciiialing young Count- 
ess Nina Dal garo. ill i ! Artists beggwl hanJ for pictures end busts — musi- 
cians, that Ihey mi^hi he allowed («dedicate songs and quadrilles to her — 
poets wrote sann^'ln (u her and upon her — and l^ird John» and Lard Hat- 
rp rsqueeled that lliry mi^ht only Ik' permilled to hope!— and, oh I clirDan 
<<l En<;1iah renown, Ilie winner uf (he St. Leger was bcUieJIv rechristened 

■rtcrher! Ijdy j made (aWean« for her, aiul old Lady C 

gained a »hole acaeon'« reprieve from dcaeition ; and th^D — I by getting 
her to one n( her Miss and muffin paitics. As for Prince KieaerofT, he 
was in Ihe seveiill) heaven, for Nina, hin dear, his beaudful Nina, '< Ihs 
admired of all arfmircra," had promiaed 1o marry him at the end of the 

One day, after a very lale hall, Nina, who bad made a Pa-k engagement 

witliLadv ,WB* in nvcrcomB with fatigue that she fell asleep on the 

sofa ; at the end of two hours the giuom of the chamber* awoke her, by 

announcing that I. n-h- had called far ber. Shestatled up and rang 

(or her honnei. While she was waiting for it, sho recollected that «he had 
had no heaiitv or when she went lo sleep, and put her hand into her hnsom 
to search for'her flarim, hut. In! it was gone ; the little Venetian chain to 
which it was always attaclied was not lo bo found either. She looked 
everywhere — aeaiched the aoCi, (ha etuhMOOi trerj'tliiD^ ' — * ' ~~ ' 
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She was in <ip9pnir, and sent down word »he wub too nnwell to go out that 
morning; but Ixt triond war not ao easily put ofT, and, coming up, insisted 
that till* air wan ihct thin-; of all others that would do her good. Poor Nina, 
ptTi^iiadod Miiich ai^anisc her will, at length accompanied her. Toiler great 
«r:tonii*!ime;it site had just as grcctt a bevy of prancing steeds round the 
r::rri;ii'/' a-« usual, and quite as many, if not more, compliments on hei 
bfUMty tiia:i I'Vt-r ; the next day, too, the "Aloming Post" announced 
** tiiit til!' yoMn<; Coimtcss Dulgarottki l>ad graced the Park yesterday, look« 
ill:: iiiori; it)vily than ever, and was as usiAd the cynosure of wondering 
^y:-«.'' *' Wity the pcopl-j nuist be mad, or bhnd," said üina, as she im- 
»•.iMrMtly iJUiiii'd 111« paper from her. 

\\e. !; :.1ier week passed away without the flacon being found; ball 
f>iiLe< ■■•'ed Imi! : N'ina befrcrod hard to stay away from them, but her father 
iii-ii<*,i>d matt vi'iy <Mie had been fio civil, she absolutely must go. At length, 
MM t':' }>lea of ill-health (which her looks too well confirmed) she got a re- 
|:i«v<' : crill, nutlnn»; was talked of but her great, her exceeding; beauty ; 
arul tite p:ipe!-s, v« hile tiiey deplored her bad health, expressed endless won- 
diT Ulli il Um] niitiiithe leas^t impaired her extreme loveliness! — while 
f very r* .illy hc.iutit'ul and blooming girl that came out was reprobated for 
t'le.r p: v^.itiiptioi), if they dared but in the slightest dogreo to dress their 
h.Mi 1:'.« ; till' hi-autifnl lliis.eian. 

M' :» iwMl»', Nina iHTseif became scriouply unhappy. ** Poor dear, dear 
ivi""*'r »IC' said she, '* what a reward for uU his devotion and generosity, to 
m.irr\ -meh a triirhi — and all lhron£:h my own foolish vanity, too! How 
il; \v( il({ despise me if he knew il ! but he shall know it — for I will not 
mil d ceit to my olher faults, especially towards him, Zamoiski was right. 
I d » ndeed repent n>y toolish compact ; and, alas I by losing the^aeon il 
H in» Ml my power to avail myself of his promise to take back his gift." 

le. ill») miilsl of this reverie, Prince KieseroflT was announced. Nina, who 
hiiil (> '.Ml e.:viiii:, did not wish to add to the distress her haggard looks al- 
ways o ••iM>iuMed him, by letting; liim sec any traces of grief, withdrew into 
ehe a(lj.)ini/ur room. A book of liers lay open upon the table. Seeing 
ik>me vers'.'s in her hand-writintr, he read the followin«» lines:- 

Once a bloam was on the hours, 

^^ml my spirit, like a bee. 
Flew ihrwieh sunshine to the flowers 

That younij hope raised up for me ; 
And sweet thoughts meniovy hi veil 

Deep witliin her honeyed stt'e — 
the soul of spring surviveil, 

After spring' s «weet life was o'rr 
Now the foam is on the wave, 

And the soar is op the leaf; 
And to-day but die:« il^e prave 

That entombs to-morrow's piitf : 
• While the leaden sands that roll 

Throujjh time's dim au'-l iriviess class». 
Cast a shadow ö*er the soul, 

Leave a furrow as they })a5i 
And the disenchanted wörl.l 

Seems like an eastern tomb, 
Where death's banner is unfurled 

'Mid dull pomp, and pride, and fflüom 
And love ! the Sybarite fcrls 

How his crumpled rose-leaf pails, 
When fear's canker throuch it steals, 

And griePs dew too (|uickfy falls. 
But if warring fate can shov' 

All the nothingness of life, 
♦Tis no vain and fruitless woe 

That springs up from out this strtf« ; 
But a boon most pure and bright 
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" Dfl&r Nina," said he, when he had finiafaed them, "■be a Miden^ 
nnhappj, and jet will nol confide in me, or shoiten the time wbkh «oold 
give me a right to know and to ehsre her btbtj aoiTOW." 

When Nina returned, the Prince had not long to plead to b« made ac- 
quainted wilh her aource of digquielude. 

" Ah ', Kieseroir, I have long wiaiied — long intended — bnt long dreaded 
to lell f on *t1 ; but the tear that joa «ould deBpiae me^ and the coancttou 
thai I could nol marry yo« hsa prevonled me." 

"Good hesT^Tis, Piinj [ what rjo you, what can you mean J For God'a 
»ahe eiplnin joniself !"' ejiclainicd her agitaleJ lüver, who now tooked us 
death-like as hergeir. 

As Boon ae she was auHicienlty recoyerert fiom the panic hia manner in- 
fected her with, in a trembling voice and wilh downcast cjea, aha ac- 
quainted him with Ihe whuin Iransaction tiotween her and Zamoitkr. 

" Is I hat all !" cried the Prince, ecstaticall j ; " I breathe again ) itwBa 

in the extreme of you »ho poBat'esed such matchless beauty to want mote ; 
and I have a great mind, in order 1o punish roa, to teare you just as you 
are : but as that would be puniahin^ myself too, I will oven be generous, 
and give yon back your^onm, which I found one day after yon had gone 
O'lt, on the floor, by thia very sofa, and have kept it ever since." 

Hina joyfully eeaeti il, and instantly placed the mennaid ring round Iho 
diamonJ-cresled eagle'a neck. She had no Booner done so than a servant 
entered, and prenenlin^ her with a card, euid — 

" The person who pave me thin would apeak with your lariyahip." 

Nina looked at llic name on (he card, which wsa no other than Pmil 
Zamoaku 

" Show him in insi 



" Lady, I am came to take back the gift that I fonaaw jon woold ao 
ion be weary of, and I hope it baa at least had the good eflect of connno- 
g you that 'Whatever la, is best;' and that there is ooa thinf whi^ 
ves a woman a greater wäght In th« woiid tbon «ten betnt y n f » 

Ion r 

• Tluopa I* Mill lob« produced by and (bund aft« «IkoMbtJtMM. 
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A CHARACTER. 



Sn HuERi Skürrt has for many yean of haB life been nammg after hia 
business without ever yet oveftakin v it : somehow or other, he allowed it 
to get a week^s start of him, and it has kept it He is not a willing pro- 
crastinator, neither is he indolent or idle ; he is, on the contrary, so onoeas- 
inglv busied that he can scarcely aflbrd himself time to do anything. To 
his friends, and to others concerned with him, the inconveniences resulting 
from the hopeless chase in which he is engaged seldom assume a more for- 
midable shape than that of slight and temporary vexation : against any 
serious cause of dissatisfaction they have a safeguard in his known and un- 
questionable integrity; but for himself! restless anxiety, and toil which 
will admit of no respite, are his portion. Would he attempt less he might 
accomplish more, you will tell him : he will ea^rly seize the hint, and pro- 
mise to consider it at his first leisure opportunity. — A little more of order 
and method in his arrangements might soon bring him abreast with, if not 
in advance of, his affairs : he will acknowledge that that is the very course 
he must pursue — when he can find time to pursue it. — Do one thing at a 
time, and think of nothing else till you have done it: that he will admit to 
be excellent advice ; if he could but get a single half hour to himself he 
-eould act upon it at once; but, at present, he is so busy that, really, he 
■as not time to do any one thing. 

The other morning I paid Sir Hurry a visit. '<Is your master at home, 
Rid g way ?^' said I to his valet 

" Yes, sir," replied the man, " my master is at home, but he is very busy. 
Besides, sir, the carnage is at the door, as yon see, waiting to take him into 
che City on some very particular business. Indeed, sir, my master is so 
"iery busy that, though the carriage has been here these three hoars — e\cf 
since ten o'clock — he has not been able to get out jetV 

" Then I will take some other opportunity of calling,*' said L 

*' But, sir," continued the servant, interrupting me as [ was descendmg 
the steps, "you had better allow me to let Sir Hurry know you are here. 
I am sure he will be glad to see you for a minute, or so, although he i« so 
busy.*' 

I was ushered into the library, where I found Sir Hurry Skurry (like 
Solomon) in all his glory. In each corner of the room, which is spacioui>, 
was a large square table ; in the centre of it was a large circular one ; and 
in other parts were three or four tables of smaller dimensions: all these, 
together with the sofas, settees, and many of the chairs, were laden with 
books, papers, and letters — some of the two latter in piles, some tied up in 
bundles, some (and by far the greater number) scattered loosely about. 
Sir Hurry was drest partly for going out — ^that is to say, he had on his 
^aistcoat and trowsers, and one boot — and, partly, for staying home, for he 
*l*o had on one slipper and his dressing-gown. His chin was covered with 
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rare himaelt 

rnlence. On neeing me he enctnimed— "Ha ! I'm 
o busy I hsve hard^ tine to say haw d've but. 
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'Blher, tn his right band wu ■ ruor, and id lua left a piece oritwit From 
the BtevnleBB and lilenl tea-nin {that nHwt abomiimble appendage to a 
breahfast-lable on a hot morning in July) and llie appearance of the cream 
U it doBled on the eurfaco of his ful! cup of l^a, il was easy lo infer thai 
biB breskfaal had been eerred long ago, and had grown cold. When I 
entered the room Sir Hurry wai waHiiag rapirlly about, liist to one table. 
then lo another, looking at the confusM mass thai Iny upon each ; and, 
from time to lime, casting his eyes upwards to Ihc ceilmg, and raJBiDg his 
hands (furnished aa 1 have said) in an agony of despair, Bait were, above 
hiB head. Sir Hurry opened (he conversation ; whitli ] muBl premise by 

"Hal I'm 

■dly time lo aay how d'ye but, 

I. How I shall ever get tbrough all 
this I really don't "" 

" Then, Sir Hurry, I'll come and sea yon some other da*." 

"Ybb — no — sit down juit for a ererything ■ whole waek behind- 
hand — I'm certain it ffould drive me oat of my mind if I had time to 

but realty, I am >o busy that I haven't time to tbink abotit that. Bat ait 
dawn and — yes — well- " 

" Then ^ive, or take your breakfast, and 1 may talk to you the while, 
without interrupting your occupalion." 

Sir Hurry took a seat at the break faal- table, and I followed hii example. 

" Yes — brcakfaBl — I assure you that ever nnce nine o'clock this mon>- 

ing well, I must, really — but when I look at that mass of— breakfast — 

I must." 

Here he raiaed Wis right hand, which happened lo he the wrong one ttff 
the occasion ; far certain I am that but for my timely interfereDce the nur 
would have gone into hip mouth instead of the loaat. 

"Do one thing at a lime. Sir Hurry j yoa had better Gnt abave yonr- 

>< Now just look (here at what 1 have to do, and (hen tell me wbatber— 
yefl-Pli «have, and then- -" ' 

Here, with a corner of his napkin, he wiped the lather fram hia chin and 
proceeded ; — 

" The tea stone-cold, 1 declare 1 Now, really, this is loo — the discomfort, 

the — 1 do asBure you my time is so taken up that I can't even well, it 

will never be otherwise till — yes, serioaalj, 1 most endeatoar lo find time 

"To do what?" 

"What yon BUggssted lo me — yes, I perceive its cipediency— and, 
realty, now, I will set npnrt an hour lo turn it over in my mind — ' Do one 
thin? at a time' — yes, ihat must be my plan as soon as 1 can Und time for 
it. Butifvou did but know— it Is so, 1 assure you. Well— breahfatl— 
that mint be — hut if I could explain to you how I am worried by all 



"Now, see he^: two-and- thirty letters to answer! — «ome of them mon 
than a week — Now, how, in the name of goodness! am I lo Gnd lime ever 
to— it is enoueh lo drive one oiil of one's- two- and -Ihirly 1 and which o 
them to answerürsl 1 renlly don't— yea, il is »o, I as<are you." 

"Then answer Ihc first thai mav happen to be before you, then Ihi 
, and so on : ihat plan will, at least, relieve you from the petplexiliei 

e to— VcB, Ihat is the plan I mw 
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adopt the very moment I return from — Bat when I can spare iinA !o get 
there 18 more than I can tell, for you can form no notion of the quantity of 
thino^-^ycs, it is so, I assure you.'* 

*' * Tiie very moment you return from' ! — from whence ? and where is 
It you purpose going ?'* 

'** Yes — that's it — by-the-hy, I have not told you about that." (Once 
more he wiped the soapy side of his face and resumed his seat) " It is a 
Ftrp 1 am advised to take — my oldest and best friends assure me there la 
nothing in the world so likely to — yes, I am satistied upon that point: it 
will be groatly to my advantage. But, only think ! it is a hundred and 
thirty miles from town, and even if I could fly there, the time it would 

tiikcio Then, look here !'* (He rose and went to another table.) " I 

linvo not yet hod time to read over the settlements — see! eleven skins! — 
I rot even fooke<l at them — how is it possible I should, when there is such a 

mass of other things to And then, again, four letters this very week on 

til;' siiUject from her father, Sir Hildebrand Spriggs — yes, thry must be an- 
«wenMJ. Excuse me for five minutes; I'll write to nim at once. Now 
wh'To are those letters ? Not here — nor here — bless my soul ! nor here. 

How is it posrtihle to find them amidst this appallinv accumulation of 

It will drive mc out of my — ^yca, 1 know it will. Or, stop — no — yes, I'll 

dress and go into the city before I do any Now, Ridgway, what is it 

you— come, quick, quick, tell m»? — ^you see how busy — well, what is it?" 

This was addressed to his servant, who came to inquire whether Sir 
Hurry hn<l any orders to give about dinner. 

" Dinner! now, really, I declare to goodness this is enough to — you see 
how I am prcsaoil for time, and yet you— look at those tables, look at these 
heaps of — how am I to spare a moment to tliink about — yes, mutton-chops, 
mutton-chops — anything — I hardly know which way to turn, and yet vou 
— never mind, go ; I shall have no time to eat any dinner to-day — positive- 
ly, it is enough to — ^ycs, it is indeed." 

" I believe you know the carriage is waiting, sir," said the man. 

" There, now — it is enough to provoke a where is the use of detain- 
ing— I have ten thousand things to do at home this morning, so how is it 
possible for me to think of going into the 1 declare to goodness it is al- 
ready two o' call me at five to-morrow morning, and let the carriage 

be at the door at six, and 1 shall never get through what I have to 

yes, go." 

" I am confident. Sir Hurry," said I, "that everything you have to do 
you may accomplish with comparatively little trouble to yourself, and no 
uneasiness, provided you will adopt a plan which I shall take the liberty ot 
Bugsegting to you.'* 

*' Yes — well, now — quick, for really, I ^ 

*' Well, then : throw all those papers into a wagon, and send tliem dowA 
to your quiet house in the country ; do you follow them instanter. Then 
«piietly and leisurely — no hurry, no bustle, remember — but leisurely put 
I hem in order ; diminishing the quantity, as much as you can, by throwmg 
aside all such as have no positive claim to your attention. Allow nothing, 
nothing whatever, to divert you from this portion of your task till it be ac- 
complished. Then, quietly, take up one of the number — any one, but, remem- 
ber ! only one at a time, forgetting, if possible, that there is any other one 
upon earth — and quietly do with it what is requisite to be done; then, 
quietly, take another, and another, and another. I will allow you ten, nay, 
if you choose, twelve hours daily for work, and six or seven frr rest ; but 1 
shall insist upon your devoting the remainder to recreation. This plan, 
rigidly followed to the end, will soon bring you side by side with yonr af- 
fairs. Never allow them to get the start of you agam, and 1 would bet 
your fortune against mine— long odds, Sir>Iurry — that you will haye a few 



your boBmess shoulil bi 
X Weil— ycE, that'i trao— bul recmtica — no— Jiow emn I ipara tkne bi 

" RecTcation ! Ufall the conditions that is the on« indiBprni^s. Occa- 
ftonal relaiattori ia tequisite, in ordsr to reetore the spring ond claatiät; of 
Tour mtiut, whioh an naturalljr dimiraabcd b;r being «mMantly on Iha 
stretdi. Thn?, it is no paiadoz to aaj, that if ym woBid do nore joii 
mustito leas." 

"Yes; [see— that's true. Well, re*!1j,I murt do it— jiea— bat I cant 
1 have sold my plate in the eountry for, really I hsTB »o much to do that I 
never could »paro time to Mt down there. Now, do but look at those 
Irightful heaps ol pspcm, and then tetl me bow, in the name of goodnese 

"Then go down to your friend Sir Hildebrand Sprigga'a." 

'* Sir Hitdebrand Sprigos — yes, I forgot to tell you — I an engaged to 

marry his daughter — but just look about this room really 1 can't find 

an hour's leisure to yea ; believe me that so it is." 

"Marry, many, by all mean». Sir Hurry ; and with a pretty wife, and 

hair a dozen prelly children »bout you, yon will be the bappieit man 

" Yes, I see — children — that would be delightful ; but I shall DeTerGnd 
lime to yee, it is the fnft, I afl^uie yon." 

" I find you are incorrigible i so I ehnll wish you good morning, and 
leave you to go on in ynur own way." 

II y aim dUu pear Iti itroriif j, sailh the French proverb ; which means — 
oris intended Id mean — A tipsy bricklayer will fall from a scafTolding 
thirty feet high, and rise from the pavement unhurt ; whilst a sober gentle- 
man will break his leg in merely stepping out of his earriage. So would 
there seem to be some good Genius watching over the afliiifs of Sir Uuiiy 
Skutrv ; for whatever there be (o do is Bucceasfiilly done — in (he end— 
and this, too, in spite, of hia own unremitting and paralynng utxMtJ 



MARIE MAKNET. 

"ErRRAHf," said my uncle to me one night, when the wind was blowing 
JiB November gnsta with the utmost violence, and dashing Ibe rain in Hheets 
ncainst the windows, thai shook at their blusterous greeting, " I wish yon 
, would Mep down to Mamet's, and see how that poor girl and the old man 
fare; and take Thilip with yon, and let him carry a couple of bottles ol 
v,\n'., and anytbina there is in rhe houne. This is a sad night lor the poor, 
Ephraim, and dnubiv so for the poor and the afflicted. Thanks he to God, 
we know but litlli^o'flbc physical snflcrin<!B of lif«. I hardly I i he sending 
vou out — but wilh your capote — and you know, my dear boy, it, is on an 

"Say no nxn-e, my dear uncle," Isold, "a worse night than this has 
aeen me on the way in pleasure, and shall not Flop me in the eieculioii ol 
the more credilali!i>' task you allot me now." 

Old Mamet, who had seen belter davs, received me wilh tears of gtati- 
tade, and sou°hl many biessinga on my head, and that of m^ uncle. His 
daughter, a fair and gentle girl, of much beauly, and ai 
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what cultivated mind, was in tho last atage of a dedine, induead by the too 
ratal success of the insidious schemes 6L that acourgo and diagrace of Üio 
civilised worid — an amiable villain. 

** And how is Marie?" I said. 

** Oh, sir !" said the poor old man, " she is very ill, but her sufTcrings 
IV ill poon be at an end. Eternal curses on the acoundrel that robs me of 
my |H>or girl — a thousand curses on him ! I would have pardoned him with 
in y dying breath if he had taken my life ; but if I f.^rgive him this, may 
God never forjiive me !" 

*'llu8h, hush, Marnct,** I said; "all may be well yet— subdue your 
i'lst rase — you are a father, but remember also you are a Christian. Thor«; 
14 a Gud above who wmU avenge you more terribly and more justly tniin 
you can avenge yourself." 

** Ay, sir, but he looked not to heaven for his enjoyments when my poor, 
lo.^r ziri fell — nor can I for my revenge now she is fallen. Can 1 think of 
tho joyful day that gave her dear, excellent, and departed mother to me? 
or of the happy moment that first gave me, in my poor Marie, a father's 
litU^ ? or of llie happy hours when I used to dandle her little innocent form 
4in my knee, and gather ioy from her smiles and prattle, and her playful 
^ainI)ol<« 7— and can I recollect her nide glee, when slie tottered to me with 
oiitstrotrhcd arms, on my return from my daily labour? — or can I think of 
her poor mother in her grave, (the Lord be praised who took her to his 
!)os()m ore thi?,) and of her last worda, when, m tears and agony, she gave 
her to my arms, and bade me keep her from the world, and over watch over 
lu>r ? — and then her grown beauty, and her kind, and afiectionate, and 
ronfiding, open heart, and all my hopes and expectations of her in my old 
and lone age? — can 1 think of these and forgive him? Ah, sir, you are 
not a father — you are kind, very kind, but you are not a father! The bit- 
t(*rest curse of^ God light on him ! He thought not of God when he cast 
hifl gloating eyes on my poor, guileless girl ; let him, however, think on 
him, and call on him before he looks on her father, or it will go worse with 
him than with thee, my poor Mnrie !" 

** Compare," cried an old woman, who had been watching Marie, has- 
tily entenng the room we were in, " it is right your daughter should have 
the offices of religion, for she is ver}- low, and I fear me but too near that 
time when they arc most wanted." 

" Oh ." said the old man, heating his forehead, " my giri, my dariing 
timo nirl ! Well — I will go." 

" Haste, then," rejoined the old woman, " lest it be too late." 

** Stay," said [, "I am younger and better fit to meet such a night as 
this, and 1 shall lose less time on the errand. Stay you here, and I will 
Boon be hack." 

4 * ^e 4e 4t 4t * 

"Ves, I will go,*' said the cnrfe, "and Marguerite, hearest tliou, reach 
me my cloak, and my slotichod hat, for I fear it is a dismal night." 

** It is, indeed, father,'* I said, " but heaven will bless you for this exer- 
cise of your charity.** 

In a quarter of an hour we reached Mamet*8 house, and the curfe imme- 
diately proceeded to administer the last consolations to the dying girl; 
while this was doing, her father remained below with myself and the olc 
woman. The poor old man was mad with despair, and occupied the inter 
val in striding hastily across and across the room with a frightful impetu- 
osity; invoking imprecations on the head of the author of this grief— 
Bwearing solemn vows of vengeance, and shedding many and bitter tears 
'or his daughter. 

When the cur6*s task was completed, he was again summoned up-stairs ; 
alas ! only to receive his daughter's dying breath, and to accord to hei 
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"Tliii U 1 faJ I&le. EphrBim," nid m^unda, wh«n I rrtanied ; "ami, 
Bad Inle! And bo the old m^n curaed him — and «bo would ootT" 

" Yen, «r," 1 BnawRred ; " but t expostulatMl with him." 

" Youdid 1" Bald myuncle; "nell then Icurae bim. Nothing hu been 
made in vain, and il was for Buch Bcoundrels etine* were made — I curse 
bim loo !■' 

Poor Marie had been dead about a monlb, and Ute talk at her untimely 
end liad begun to Bubgidc, nhen mT uncle and mjBeir were rouaed one 
evening, as we eat over our quiet bottle, by therepartoTa jHBtol and a Hidden 
scuffle under oui window. 1 instantly rushed down into the street, and found . 
old Marnet cool, collected, and unresisting in the hands of the gnu tParmti ; 
he rccogniied me immediately. _ *' Good God 1" 1 cried, " what is IhiaT" 

"I have kept my word, siri^'lio answered ; ** blood for blood is Scrip- 
ture. Did [ not Bay jf 1 forgave him, or avensed not my poor Maria, I 
hoped God might never forgive me 1 See, air," ue Baid, piunUng to a cornao 
round which the people were gathering, " he will never lacerate anolber 
father's hreaat, or bring another Marie to the grave." 

] was horror-Btruck ; 1 drew near (o the dead body, ar»d fonnd it wa* all 
that remained of the hnnd"ome and depraved Augiiftc Bortiand. 

Mamct wa« put on his trial; great intcreel was made for him; liis 

J' idges even slramed at every point Lhut seemed lo favour him, and ihe very 
uitturt wepl, hut the law Elemly demanded, ond obtained hia conviction ; 
lie alone was unmoved : and when his acntence was passed, he fell upon 
his knees, and thanked God that he had been permitted to be the instru- 

Tha night before his execution I aaw him, when he placed in my hands 
B small muiiature of Matie, which was Burtounded by a braid of her hair. 
" Keep that," said he, "in remembrance of two whoae gtaterul prayers 
often ascended for you. I hove nothing clae, and if I had, that is what I 
most priie, and therefore would give you. Vou are a young mon^ — kepp it , 
and if ever paasion strtingle« in you agaiuBt your better feelings, remember 
there are other such faLhi-rsaB old Mamct. And if aver, as a falber, Ihc 
same misfortune overlakea your child that overtook hiB, remember that ohi 
Mamet, a poor man, but yet with a fal her'a hear^ set an example which, if 
he were yet to live, he would think it doubly criminal in him not to (bllow." 

The ncit day ManiPl died, wepl by all. Even his eiecutJoner turned 
aside the old man's grey hairs from the aie with ■ kindly air. He naa 
hnried in disgrace ; but a pompous ta-llgt had «re tlyn followod the roroiina 
of Bortrand to Ihe grave, and a coatly mtnument of matfale yet eoxin the 
e«Tth he polluted and pollutes. 



THE PROPHECY. 

BT THK REV. H. CAUIfT:«ER. 



•* H« was brought to thu 
% a vain ftoftntcj/' 

HamT rmm Bi«: 

It wo the morning of tho Montcm. Eton was a scene of the busiest 
preparation. Clavering was sonior colleger, and was therefore to be tlie 
diief actor in Üie pageant of the day. Morley^, his friend and cousin, was 
to be one of the runners, lor whidi he had provided a splendid fancy drcss^ 
that bid fair to ecUpse every other in the procession. At tlie appointed hour, 
the merry collegers proceeded in regular array to Salt-hill, where tho cap- 
tain of the academic band, ascending a certain eminence, flourished a flag 
as preliminary to the busy proceedings of the morning. After this ceremony 
had been duly performca, the runners set out upon their usual ezpeditioa 
of authorised robbery, stopping ovenr passenger, from the prince to the 
ba< jeman, and demanding salt, an Eitooian Bjmonyme for money, under 
pain of sunmiary castigation. 

As Morley was traversing a retired road on hb return from a most profit» 
able predatory excursion, he observed a very extraordinary figure standing 
in tlie centre of his path. He appeared to be a man upwaros of fifty, op> 
on whose brow, however, sufiering mther than years seemed to have rnden* 
ted many deep lines, which imparted to his countenance an expression of 
sternness rather than of amenity. His eyes were dark, promment, and 
full of fire, showing that, in spite of wrinkles, which traversed hn forehead 
in broad and clearly defined ridges, the spirit was yet unsubdued by the 

E eat conoiieror Time ; and that thou^ he had passed into tho "yellow 
iL" his taculties were still green. His hair was short, thick, and griz- 
zled ; his eyebrows exceedingly bushy and prominent, while the flowing 
beard, which almost covered his expansive chest, was neariywhite, except 
that portion of it which grew upon the cheek and upper lip. This was quite 
black, and blending with the exuberant growth beneath his chin, gave mm 
an appearance, though by no means repulsive, yet somewhat approaching 
to the superhuman. He had evidently been handsoma The wreck indeed 
of beauty was upon his lineaments, but they were nevertheless noble in 
ruins. Though the hand of time had begun to crumble the fabric, still tho 
grandeur of the present was enhanced by associations of the paiL 
"" ' " " ----- Q^ y^cxe a sort 

mat advantage, 
nlynad attained his 
object. Upon his head he had an'^undrcss hussar cap, and fitun Lis ahoul* 
ders hung a mantle of purple cloth, edged with tarnished silver. Hn hoM 
were of grey cotton, carefully gartered with white ribands, and ne was 
shod with a short buskin which reached just above the ankle. He seemed 
fully to have subscribed to the court fool's maxim, that " motlejr^ the onl^ 
Wear." Though, however^ there was something fantastic in his dress, it 
wai by no means unbecommgi There was an old sort of elegance about 
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it, wkidiaFoae poilmpB moro from tito line Bymmetry of the Sguro fbiEhil 
covered, thuD from any haimonioui combination of Üie coloure wluch com» 
poaod il, Morley remcmberad la have lieard tliat a person had been ß* 
([URnÜy EBea in we ntighbouihoad who wiu auppoBod to bo niud, and who 
it now oecured ta him preclssly aniweted tu Ih« desciipuon of the Ggui« 
before hlni. He ncvcrtlieicBs ailvanced boldly towiuds the Btrangei, and 
demandecl «alC 

"SaltJ what mean j-ou?" 

"Go [0 tho rich." 

" Wh Clad from rich and poor alike." 

" Exact 1 Ihoa art thca botli publican and BÜmer." 

" Comn, wdt tliou depose thy irlbulc 7" and he extended the moutti of « 
lichly-ombroidorcd bag. "Lclnic beg, venccabla sir, tltat 1 may not bi" 
dalaintd." ' 

"lie^I Thou art too fine for abaggac; thy livery belii-a thy calling. I 
■Iiould hare taken thee Tor some knave's lervin^ man, who liad rojj^ a 
theatre to apparel Ihee; but Ihat I am more charitably dispoBed to ttuiix 
IJiou ortBOmc ape's Borvuig monkey," The blood tuehed to Morlej's 
dieek in n tocrenL " I tell thee agaia thoD art too Hoe for a beggai. Qo 
lo — goto — silly dog !" 

" I leg not but eiacL" 

"Andsupposel should refuae thy demand — thou art not a very Ibc- 
midalile assoasor." 

" TticD forte Bliould compel it." The stranger smiled Bcomfully. 
" Come, diibursa ; a sixpencs will purchase jour lecuiity from any furtiiac 
molEslatJon : n'c lake anything but copper." 

"ir a üponcc could bo divided into intangible atoms, I'd rather 
bloir thciD la Lhc winds llian ^vo thee onu. Fie upon your cuatom. You 
rob I — aye, you may frown, young bully, and Binil like a peacock round a 
well — I say it at »il risks, and in good current English, — yoa robin order 
to make a gentleman of your school-fellow, and purcbaao an tionaurablfl 
title will) the fmits of knavery. Beware of him, yoona monl Uewillba 
■ lorpenl in yonr path, an J sling the hand tbairo'ilera him. Take heed, I 
•ay ; hs will repay ihy lcga;ia<ä larceny in his bthalf, with the devil's re- 
t|uitBl. A word lo tlis wiec — if Ihou'rt a fool, why thou wen bora no 
liElter Iban tliy liind, and weit therefore bora to befooled.'' 

"What mean you?" 

"t moan, in Ihe Crst place, tliati will not give the value of a ruali to help 
to matum an cmbi^'o villain. I mean, in the next place, that this Clavning, 
lor whom IJiou ait graceless enough 'jt pillage tho poor poaaenger, is that 

Morley WDi ilagDcred. lie felt hia heart Ihrab with indignation, but 
was com plclcly overawed by tho manner of tlio mysleiiooa person who ad- 
drcsBcl him, Tliem was a something in it at once (o commanding and 
uncnmiaoniiisocialing too.witli il, a i) Morley did, an idea of iownily, that 
ha coutil neither aumuion resolution to exact a conCiibution from him, nor 
divesl hinudf of an apprehension (hat there wo» a prophetic spirit in his 
wqnla ; (or iinprExsiona ofien get tlis better of oui judgments, and force 
us to believe, in gplte of Üie conlraiticl'Hiiu of our veuon. Belief is inde- 
poiidont of our wlls, and we are frequently conscioos of a creduhly Hbich 
wo elionld be ertreniclr reluflatit lo a\iivi, and of which our very con- 
»cicners rnalic us (ixi BiinamHl, Morloy Iried lo alinke off the impreaaion 
which had so suddenly overcoat his BpiÄli,bul no nnprol to his Letter sense 
could oreraonie its influence. He lellunaccouiitjlilydupresfied ; nuvcrtlic- 
less, ullcclin^ to luugii atüio oniinoua lirediclioii, wiLli a emiUin^ coiuUcn- 
ance, but a throbbing lieart,kei«idlo VI »}'■'' ~ ' ' 
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«r uMnied (Hunporitf, "How long hut Ihou beon • pit pbat, ngs ritt 
I «rjthee m?rc7 ; I tliou°lit the Kuon of propbecj had goMbjr. Ait 
thou tnolherCorneUui AggripptgOr amalglUotlierSUpton, «hoMnetiei- 
n>l, like tha «by I leaves, coauinol profdicciei that nover «ame to paa, a» 
«eplvhansaine kind soul ma BottJafa ennu'h to do a lillj ttnn^ nierdj for 
diaiakeorrealiiins the prophecr. If ay, tell mo, thou modem Aichimaxo, 
gbbM thou really Took behind Uie curtain of the preaent, down tha dark 
TiiU of tlie future, and tell of tbinp to be t ' Than ait beaide tbyiaU;' ai 
the Roman Said to the Apoalle of Taniu, 'loo much Icarmng tuu mad« 
thee mad.' " 

" It ia well, bay ; tbou att a cunning aimpUlon, but ■ mole mmU ban 
peiccption enough lo diacover bow pooriy tor* — ■-' ■* "= — — '-- 



of the tonne hidea 

rfced aa legi! _ ... ... 

inbluahinglj contradicted by the 



:fibly aa coward upon thj heoit ; for while tha one ai 



pidlid cbei 
MmUt.w 



inarfced aa legibly aa coward upon 1 
a the ainile oT incredulity, which ia 



■tiangM incrcaawL Tha latter continaed — " Remwähnr, I baTewamal 
thee. Thau art young, and hosl not yet taited tbs bitlon of dlMippoiot- 
menL I haro ' wrung them ouL' They are prepaied lor thy ipoedj^ nait- 
fing, and they ahull be as ' the gall of aap»,' within tbe«b Again, I fid tim 
beware nf Claveriiig, PoreweUl" 

He was about to depart, when Mortev, impelled bvi 
litement, which he had never beforo jelt, but could not 
exclaimed — 

" Stay ; one qiiealion before we part. Aj I am to be tmhappj, ii mj 
life to be long or short. 1" 

" Let rne see thy palm.'- He took Motley^ hand, and a(Ur havii^ at- 
tentivoly aurveyed it for a«veni] momenta, ni3, in a ton« of moat panliil 
and almoat appalEing aalemnity, " Thou wilt not count the midni^ baa 



thy cheek — the worm wlQ feed daintil j upon it 



I with I.'-« bloom npaa 
-but ua most aU diäj 

Savins this he alowly tumod, alightly bent hi* haad, ind left the aslafr 
iahed IVforley almoat Imnsfiicd to tlio apot. A auddcn thrill pWMi 
thcou^h his whale franio. His brain began to whirl, and Ma haut to aick- 
en. It paaaed, however, in a few momenl>,bat wassucccodp^by adspra» 
sion which fell like n paralysis upon hia hitherto buoysnl Spirit. Ue wai 
ashamed of hia want of energy, still he fouml itimpoaaibleln boRIe thedea- 
pondcncy which was stealing upon him. He fult aa if ho wai abont to ba 
the victim of aomeindcfinalile visitation. He woa conacicua, it is lius, of 
the utter absurdity of auch nn apprehension, yet he could not stille it; ha 
coutd not get rid of the awful impression which the wonj^ and npMially 
the last worda, ofihe stranger had left ufon him. It aaacnäd' ca if hb In- 
most soul harl been laid bare to the scniüny cfT that myXarion». man, for ha 
was evidently aoquninled with the emotion which bis \tl^iiÄ^}iad excited 
within him, and which Mortey used hia best endctivaangcT^iV'"**^ 

" la it possible," he thought, " that 1 can have anycjiin» « d>e8d fram 
Clavering? We have been reared together. We hart bee» attached I'nim 
infancy, and he has never wronged me. Why then Aiould I'suspccl himt 
It were unjust — nay, it wore base to question his integrity or to doubt Lis 

Morley was extrenjely dlatroased, and jmned Mi MmpanioM ill no WIT 
enviable fmms of mind. It was some ihiya befbra ha mtiielT raca*eteB 
hia spirits; and even when he had recovered them, fts ncollcetion oT that 
mysteriooi beina who had caal auch a dark ebadow bslbre hia fidm pat^ 
«wudfivquent^iDtrodetoparplnanddiaqgiMluai. HolMdmabaoUa 
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fiutb in the gift of vaticination. In all appeals to his reason upon this ques- 
tion, the answer was brief and unequivocal. Nevertheless, wnatever midA 
he the suggestions of bis reason to the contrary, he could :00t, against ue 
direct biasof liis feelings, shake off the impression so emphatically forced 
upon his mind, by the prophetic caution which ho had received to beware«! . 
Chtvering. Time, ana a change of scene, however, at lej^th weakenait u^ 
in his mind the freshness of this strange event; and the remembraneie wU ^§^ 
eventually became no longer painful. > 

To account for the bitterness of the stranger's expressions ajeauni^ Cla^ 
verin^, it will sufRce to state that the latter tiad seduced, and neartleasfy 
abandoned, a poor, but amiable girl in the neighbourhood. This Morley 
knew ; yet such is the force oftbat happy liberality of princi pJujuc ulcated 
amon^ the better bom of the land, when in statu p^fälarijBMmt grent *■ 
fountains of learning, our public schools, that he never allioHpPibr a mo* 
ment to e'kgender a thought that such a trifling accident imSdui any way 
operate upon Clavering's friendship for him. He Üierefore eould not make 
up his mind to suspect his cousin's integrity of feeling towards htipaelf ; 
and, in spite of the stranger's warning, treated him, as he had ever done^ 
with coniidence and regard. 

Four years soon passed, and the friendship of the cousins had not abated» 
Clavering had passed through his academic ordeal, and taken his degree^ . 
though his character at college had been anything but unblemished. H« 
had acquired some equivocal propensities, and hau been suspected of sere* 
ral very questionable acts, which had oearlv been the cause of his expul- 
sion from the university. This was not unknown to Morley ; and occa* 
sionally the warning of the stranger shot like a scathing flash across his 
memory, leaving a momentary pang at his heart ; but that regard which 
had been nurtured in infancy and matured in manhood, was too deeply rooted 
within him to be staggered by what might adcr all be notbmg more than a 
whimsical caution, the mere chance ebullition of madness. Shortly «tier • 
Clavcring quitt^i the university, he associated himself with a set of men 
whose characters were at the best doubtful, and Morley was earnestly ad« 
vised to break ofl* all intercourse with a man who was evidently declining 
every day in the good opinion of all who knew bun. Morley, nevetheless, 
could not make up his mind to relinquish the society of his kinsman, for 
whom he had so long felt a very sincere attachment, because some few^ijH 
moured deviations from strict propriety of conduet were laid to his chaiK 
but which had not been substantiated even by the shadow of a proof. JpK 
eves, however, were unexpectedly opened to the baseness of his kiiisiiik% 
character. To Morley*s consternation, Clavering was suddenly taken up# 
on a charge of forgery to a very considerable amount, and upon his exain^ 
ination he had the atrocious audacity to implicate his rdatiye, who was in 
consccucnce apprehended as an accomplice, put upon his trial, but, though 
not indeed witnout a verv narrow escape, honourably acquitted. Clavering 
was found guilty and executed. 

For a considerable period after this tragical event, the warning and pre- 
diction of the stranger were constantly recurring, with the mett painful In- 
tensity, to Mori^^i mind. He baa been warned by tliat extraordinaiy 
.man to beware ot Clavcriiie, and by neglecting the warning bis life had 
been placed in jeopardy. He remembered the prediction which Mnnted his 
life to his thirty-fourth birth-day. He wta now scarcely three«id-twenty. 
but eleven years seemed so i^rt a term to one who had a strong desire el 
life, tliat he became melancholy as he looked forward to its terminating to 
epeiedily. In spite of himself he could not bring his. mind to feel, 1 he 
eouid easily bring his reason to admit, the absuraity of a predictioi. «»' !di 
Bo human creature could have a divine aatoianee, beoansa '- 
ftamnmninitiomi have long ceased to be made j and 
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daiiv morn and niorc convinced that the hour of his death was written in 
thu lines of his pahn, and had been read by tho mysterious stranger. He 
knew the idea was weak — that it was superptitious, but he could not coa- 
troul it. It was a sort of mental calenture, presenting to his mind what his 
reason n'adily detected to be a figment, but which his morbid apprehen- 
sions substantiatt-d into a reality. He became so extremely depressed, 
(hat his mother, hid now only surviving parent, be^n to be exceedingly 
alarmed. Seein;^ her anxiety, he tully stated to her Uie cause of liis uuusud 
depression. She argued with him upon the folly, nay, the criminality of 
giving way to an apprehension which, in tlie very naturo of tliinge, must be 
perfectly groundless ; since even the sacred scriptures represent the hour of 
death as a matter hidden amongst the mysteries of Providence, and ther&> 
fore beyond the penetration of man. The caution which the stranger had 
given him to beware of Clavering aflbrded no proof of extraordinary pcne* 
tration, since one who had shown himself to be so wantonly profli^^ate in 
vouth, as Clavering had done, was a very fit object of warning; and surely 
it could be no evidence of supernatural endowment, or the sUY of more tlian 
ordinary foresight, to bid a person beware of a bad man. These represen- 
tations were not without their cfTect; yet as the clouds of despondency 
disnoracd but tardily, his mother persuaded him to go abroad witli some 
sprightly friends, lioping that chan<:;e of scene might restore his mind to its 
wonted repose. Nor was she deceived ; after an absence of three jrears he 
returne<l quite an altered man. The impression left by the prophecy of the 
stranger sjcmcd to have entirely passed from his memory. He had formed 
new friendship.^ marked out new prospects, and appeared to look forward 
without any withering apprehensions of^ evil. His mother was delighted to 
observe the change, though even she, as he advanced towards iiis thirty- 
fourth birth-day, could not help entertaining certain misgivings, when she 
tliouglit upon that melrncholy prediction, wmchhad so long casta shadow 
across the course of her son's peace. 

Vcar after year rolled on without any event happening to mtemipt the 
uniformity of a very chequered life, until Morley entered upon the thirty- 
fourth year of his age. The impression originally left by die stranger's 
prediction had been entirely eflaced, and, as he never mentioned the cii^ 
cumstance, his mother justly surmised that he had for£?[otten it altogether. 
She had not however. She watched Vw days, weeks, and montlis roll on, 
with the most painful anxiety ; not that she believed the t-tranger's prophecy 
was about to be accomplished, but because she longed to be assured of its 
fallacy. Anxiety and belief clashed, and tlie latter wn.^; sliaken by the per- 
petual collision. The possibility of its fulfilment was over present to her 
mind, and this possibility, however apparently remote ;it first, vrta bron^ht 
nearer and nearer every time it recurred to her though?:«, until ot length it 
appeared before her with all tlie vividness and aniplitndn of reality. Tht 
death of her only son was an idea continually presente«! to her waking 
thoughts, as well as to her slumbering faculties; so that however strongly 
her reason miorbt argue a^inst its probability, still the phantoms of thought 
would arise without any formal evocation, and they audrcssed tlicmsclves 
more potently to the mind's eye, than tlie iMScr suggestions of reason to the 
understanding. So minifest was Morley's emancipation from the fetters d 
that moody apprehension which had formerly enslaved his mind, that not 
only was his spirit buoyant, and his peace undisturbed, but he evidently 
looked forward to happiness in time as well as in eternity, since he had ptjd 
his siurcessful addresses to a very beautiful girl, and the period was appointed 
for their union. It was fixed for the day after the lady should attain her one 
and twentieth year, which would carry Morley nearly to his thirty-fifth; so 
that .t was clear ho anticipated no mterveiiing evil; on the contrary he 
talked of the consumation of his happiness vith a fluency ai^ eamestoew 



miäcb dearly shaweil that he fully eipecteJ to see il ^aliBsiT. Hia mothei 

which b1 

revert wilhout ■ strung bu( indefinite apprEhenaion of danger. 

Tha moiDLng oTlhotliirty-rourtb birlh'duyBt length dawned, and Moiley 
rnae frDin a. night a( peaceful alumber in the beat liealth and spirits. He 
seemed not Id have a sinolo care upon liis thoughts, which were apparently 
'undimmed by one painful recolkclion. A »elect paity offiienda had been 
invited to cetebrale the day. The spirit« of the mother became more and 
more elastic aa Iha time advanced; and ivhen the friendly parly sat down 
■t her nospitable table, every apprehenfiion of evil had entirely subsided, 
since her son waa at her aide in full bealtb and unosual animation. There 
vers only now s (ew hours to tbe coaclusion of this long-dreaded day, and 
tho almost impoBaibillity tri' anyüdng like fatality supervening, seemed so 
clear to her mind, that she became eatistied the Eton aticnger waa an im- 
postor, and her heart waacoaBeqiientlyenlirelyreleaeedfroinclread. Morley 
was the more animated at ohservin" the unusual flow of spirits which «be 
exhibited, as he had observed her of late frequently depieased, and his filial 
aüectiun was of tbe moat ardent bind. As he looked at her, s bright tear 
stole into his eye, but the tender smile which followed, showed that it waa 
neither the tear of soirow nor of agony. It was now eight o'clock, and 
Morley was iu fidl health and epiiita, The tlolh bad been removed, and 
the ladies were about to retire, when his motlier, no longer able to conce«! 
the joy which had been long strugglins for vent, exclaimed exultingly ; 

" My child, has not the stranger who accosted thee on tbedavofthe 
monlem turned out to be a false prophet? This is your llUrty-fourth birth- 
day; there you are, olive and well. I wiah he were now present, that we 
might have the bcnetit of laughing at the charlatan's confusion." 

Every dr«^ of blood in a moment led Morley'a cheeks ; liis eye fixed, 
and after ■ pause homnrmuröl, " be has not yet proved himself to be s 
fatso prophet." Seeing that hia mother was dislreaaal at his manner, he 
nlliod and alfccted to treat the mitlor with indUferenee. The ladies now 
retired ; but it was evident that the mother's ill-limed obeervation had 
IS fearful reminiacence in the mind nf her 



suddenly re-awakened had, ii 
■truck like an ice-bolt through hia frame, and chilled every ftculty of hi« 
■oul. Hia friends Bought to divert his mind, but uaavuillingly. " Like ■ 
pant refreshed wilh wine," the thought whieli had now slumbered for r 
years, arose the fresher from its long repose, and carried with it tlirough 
Ilia heart a desolation ond an agony which nothing could enliven or abate. 
The convulsive quiver of bis lip, and the strong compreseion of hie cye-hd, 
showed thai there waa a fearful agilatJou within him. He tried to appear 
undislurbed, but in vain; it wsa too evident that lie was not at case. Nine 
tfclock struck ; it boomed alowly and solemnly from tho church-tower 
through the silenco of n cold autumnal evening, and smote anllenly upon 
Morley'searlike the wail of Ihedead. He alarted, his cheek grew pole, 
hia lip quivered more rapidly, his fingers clenched, and, for a inomenl, he 
sunk back m hia chair in a state of uncontrollable agitation. Hia friend« 
proposed that they aiionld repair to the drawing-room, in order 1o divert 
from him the dreadful apprehcnaion which had evidently token such a sudden 
possession of his mind. Every one present waa aware of his monlem 
adventure, and attempted to banter him upon the folly of giving way to 
such unreasonable fears ; but the revived impression had Taken too strong 

E' " on his soul to be so easily dielodged. He slruggleJ, hawover, b 
la emotion, and In part aucceedoir 
Wbm he j'nned the ladies, he appeare^i' 
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an occasional wildness in his eye, which did not escape the perception of 
his anxious mother, and disouieted her exceedingly. She, however, made 
no allusion to his change of manner, conscious that she had unwittingly 
been the cause of it, and fearful lest any recurrence to the subject should 
only aggravate the mischief. Morel v talked, and even endeavoured to ap- 
pear cheerful, but it was impossible thus to baffle the scrutiny of afiection ; 
maternal anxiety was not to be so easily lulled. There was an evident 
restraint upon tiic whole party, and at an early hour for such a meeting, 
about eleven o^clock., they broke up. Morley took a particularly afiection- 
ato leave of all his friends ; they seemed to fall in with his humour, satisfied 
t!'.at his present moodiness of spirit would subside with the morning 
that he would then be among the nrst to join in the laush against himselL 
It only wanted one hour to the conclusion of the aajf and he was in 
perfect health, though somewhat troubled in spbit One of his friends, a 
medi(»d man, who lived at some distance, was incited to remain nntili 
morning, to which he acceded, and shortly after eleven o'clock, Morely took 
his candle, and retired for the night. As he kissed his mother, he clung 
aficctionately round her neck, and wept bitterly upon her bosom. She at 
length succeeded in composing him, when he retired to his chamber. He 
slept near her. She was exceedingly uneasy at observing the great de- 
pression by which he was overcome, and severely reprobatea her own folly 
m having so suddenly recalled a painful recollection. She, however, did 
not feel any positive alarm, as the hour of midnight was fast approaching, 
and she flattered herself that as soon as the village dock alioald give 
warning of the commencement of another day, his apprehensions would 
dissipate, and his peace of mind return, without any fear (^future interrop- 
tion. By this time she was undressed, and about to extingoiah her light, 
when she fancied she heard a groan ; she listened ; it was repeated, and 
appeared to come from her son's chamber. Instantly thiowms on her 
dressing-gown, she hurried to the door, and paused a moment to UBten, in 
order to be assured she had not been deceived. The groan was repeated, 
though more faintly, and there was a gurgle in the throat, as of one in the 
agonies of death. She opened the door with a shriek, and rushed to the 
bed. There lay Morley, upon the drenched counterpane, welterhufi in his 
blood. His right hand grasped a bloody razor, which told all that it could 
be necessary to tell of mis dreadful tragedy. He had ceased to braathe. 
By his watch, which lay on a chair close to the bed-side, it still wanted tn 
minutes of twelve. He had not counted tibe midnight hoar of hit tfaili|f> 
^Dth birth-day. The stranger's prophecy was fnlfiLtod. 
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PsiLMOrBEBH tell ug that we know nutbing but frxn iti aq^omls ( — 
then IceiUiiiljkiiewiii? two aunts very perfectlT, for graalaioppomteawera 
never msde since the formation of light and daiKiHSs i but üiey were both 
good creatures, — so are light find dannou both good things in thrar place. 
My ttro aunts, however, were not so appropriataly to be compued to light 
and daikness OS [o cnimb and cmat — the crumb and cniat of a new loaf ; 
the crumb of whii^ is marveUauslf soft, and Ihs crust of which iaexceeding 
criap, dry, and snap^ush. The one was my father's sister, and the olhec 
was my mother's ; and very curionaly it happened that they were boüi 
named Bndget. To diatingoish between them, we yonng folks used to 
call the quiet and easy one AaAt Bridget, and the bnstli.^ wonying on* 
Aunt flöget. 

You never in the whole course (tf your life saw soch a quiet, easy, emi^ 
Ibrtabla creature aa Aunt Biidset — she was not immensefy lo^e, but pro. 
didously fat. Her wnght didnot elcaed 380 or 300 pqonds et the utmost 
— %at weather niade some little difibronco ; but sliu miglit bo coUed pro- 
digiously fat, because she was all fat ; I don't Chink there was on ounce of 
lean in her whole oomporation. She was so im perturb ably good-natured, 
that I reiilly do not believe that she ever was in a passion in the whole 
eouTii^ofherlife. I have no doobt that ehe had her troubles ; we oil have 
trouUes, more or lesa, but Aunt Bndg l did not lik» to trouble hers^f to 
complain. The greatest trouble that 'ho endured nas the alternation of 
day and night — 'it was a trouble to Ivr to :;u up stairs la bed, and it was a 
trouble to her to come down stair» to brnkliat, but, when she was ones 
in bed, she could sleep ten home witli l Ir iming , and when sbo was 
once up and seated in her comfortabi i h'xir, by the üreaidc, inth her 

knitting apparatus in order, and hf Ul llat, comfortable quarto 

volume on a small table at her side, t] I a i ul wliich valiuue she could 
turn over with her knitting-needle, sh nj^bjppyfor the day — the grief 
of getting up was forgotten, sod the trouble of going to bed was not ontid- 

Knowin^ her averalon to movmg, I was once sauey enough to reeom- 
mead her to make two days into one, that aho mi^ht not have the trouble 
of going up and dowc stairs so oElen. Any body but Aunt Bridget would 
have boxed my oara for my impertinence, and would, in so domg, bava 
served me righüy ; but aho, good creature, took it all in good part, andsaid, 
"Yea, mydcar, It would save trouble, but 1 am afraid it would not be good 
for my health ; I should not have cxerciso enough." Aunt Bridget loved 
cjuiet, and she lived in the {juletest place in the world. There is not a spot 
in the dcaerta of Arabia, or m the Frozen Ocean, to be for a moment com- 
pared for <iuietuesB with Hans Place — 

11 The lory houMS ioem «iMp j" 
and whoa the bawlers of milk, mackerel, dab?, and fioundoia, enter the 
l^acld prccinclä of that place, thoy scream with a subdued violence, like 
tiie hautboy played with a piece of cotton in the bull. You might »Itvm I 
(ancy thit oval of buildino to ba some mygtoiious Beg, on Which Ilia genidl 
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of Silence had sat brooding ever since the creation of the world, or eveo 
before Chaos had combed its head and washed its face. There is in that 
placL' a !i>iloiico that may be heard, a delicious stillness which the ear drinks 
m ad «ircedily as the lute Mr. Dando used to gulp oysters. It is said that, 
when the iniiabitants are all asleep, they can hear one another snore. Here 
dwrli iiiv Aunt Bridget — kindest of the kind, and quietest of the quiet 
But üihnI nature is terribly imposed upon in this ^pcked world of ours; 
and so it was with Aunt Biridget Her poulterer, I am sure, used to charge 
lie at least ton per cent more than any of the rest of his cnstomott, be- 
caiisi* «he never found fault. 

She was particularly fond of ducks, — very likely, fhnn a sympathy ¥nth 
th<>ir fjuiet style of locomotion ; but she disliked hasglins about this price, 
and sliu abhorred the trouble of choosinc them, bo ibe left it to the man's 
conscience to send what he pleased, ana to charge what he pleased« 1 de- 
clare that I have seen upon her table such withered, wizened, toad-Uke vil- 
lains of half-starved ducks, thatthey looked as if they had died of the hoopins- 
cou<;h. And if ever I happened to say any thing approaching to reproadi 
of the poulterer, Aunt would always make the same leplj — <' I dont Vke 
to bo always finding fault" It was the sune with her wine as it was with 
her poultry — ehe used to fancy that she had port and sherry, font she 
never had any tl n^ better than Pontac and Cape Maddia. There was one 
luxury of female life which my aunt never enjoyed — she never had the 
pleasure of scolding tho maids. She once made the attempt, bnt it did not 
succeed. She had a splendid set of Sunday crockeiT, done in bine and 
gold, and, by the carelessness of one of her maids, the whole servioe was 
emashed at one fell swoop. 

"^o^ that is too bad," said my aunt ; <« I really wiU tell her of it» 80 
I was in hopes of seeing Aunt Bridget in a pasaon, which weald have beso 
as rare a sight as an American aloe in blossom. She rang the bdl witfa 
most heroic vigour, and with an expression of almost a determinatioii to say 
something very severe to Betty when she should make her appearance^ 
Indeed if the bell'pull had been Betty, she mi^t have heard hair the first 
sentence of a terrible scolding ; but before Betty eonld answer tiw eu mm om 
of the bell, my aunt was as cool as a turbot at a tavern dumer. ''Betty,** 
said she, « are they all broke ?" — «* Yes, ma'am,» said Betty. «« How came 
you to break them?" said my aunt « They slipped off the tray, ma'am," 
replied Betty. " Well, then, be more careful another time," ssmI my aunt 
*' Yes, ma*am," said Betty. Next morning another set was ordered. This 
was not the first, second, or third time that my aunt's crockery had come 
to an untimely end. My aunt's maids had a rare place in her service ; 
they had high life below stairs in perfection. People used to wonder that 
she did not see now she was imposed upon ; Mess her cdd heart ! she never 
liked to see wh&i she did not like to see, and so long as she eonld be quiet 
she was happy. She was a hving emblem of the Pacific Ocean. 

But my Aunt Fidget was quite another thing. She only resembled nay 
Aunt Bndget in one particular, that is, she had not an ounce of lean about 
her, but then she had no fat neither — she was all skin and bone ; I can- 
not say for a certainty, but I reallv believe that she had no marrow in her 
bones ; she was as light as a featner, as dry as a stick, and, had it not 
been for her pattens, she must have been blown away in windy weather. 
As for quiet, she knew not the meaning of the word ; she was flyins about 
from morning till night, like a fagot in fits, and finding fault with every 
body and every thing. Her tongue and her toes had no sinecures. Had 
she weighed as many pounds as my Aunt Bridget weighed stones, she 
would have worn out half-a-dozen pair of shoes in a week. I don't believe 
that Aunt Biidget ever saw the inside of her kitdien, or that she knew ex- 
actly where it was ; but Aunt Fidget was in all parts of the house at onbe 
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— she Mvr eveiy IMn^, heard everjOüng, Temembered mery dnn^ and 
(cdded about every thing. She was not la be imposed apoo, öÜmt hj 
lerrants or trades-people. 

She kept a sharp look-out upon them all — ehe knew when and wfaere to 
go to manteC Keen woh her 03^0 for the torn of the scal& and die tocdc 
pretl; good care that the butcher should not dab Ms matton-chops too hastily 
in the acaje — making momentum tell for weight I c«nnot think tdiat slie 
iTonted with meat, for she looked ai if she ate nothing but Taa[HngB, and 
drank nothing but Tinegar. Her love of justice in the matter of pnräwMng 
~~ui 90 greet, that when her fisbmonger sent her no me a pennjworditrf 

rats, she sent one back to be changf * '' "■- ' '— ' "' 



sprats, she sent one back to be chang^ becauae it had but one eye. She 
bad such a Btiict inventory of all her^oods and chattelii,thBtif any one jdun- 
dered her of a pin, she was auie to Dod it out. She would mis* a pea ootot 

\ and she once ke ■' - - — '-'-'- ' — ■.-■^.i— _!_■..•, i..__. _■._... 

lit of cheese that w 



a peck, and she once kept bar establishment up halftbe night to bant about 

r_. . !.:. .i-.i. thatwas missing, — it wosatlast found in themoosB-tnp, 

„ .it mini," sajd ahe to the maid, " hem !• eheeae enooghlo 
but three mouse-traps ;" and she neaily had her fingers mapped affin her 
haste to rescue the cheeso from itsprison. I used netto dine with mj Amt 
Fidget BO often as with my Aunt Biidgot, (or mv Aunt FUget womed my 
very life out with the history of every aitide that vm bimidit to table. 
She made me undergo the naiiatitnofsD that ihe had swdj and «U that 
the butcher or the p< 



qnitio» of her abominable b< , 

month- Indeed, hiii I been inclin^ to indulge iv . ^ 

pany, I could not always managB to Sod her reaiiiencei for she was moving 
about from place to place, eo that it was hke playing a ^me at hnobth»- 
slipper to endeavour to iind her. She once aduolfy threatened to len« 
London altogether, if she could not find soma more agreeable remdeoM 
than hitherto it bad been her lot to meet irith. But thwe waa one evil in 
my Anot Fidget's behaviour which disturbed me mora than any luig «lie; 
■bs was always expecting that I should jimi her in abusing my platS Anol 
BridgeL 

Aunt Bridget's ityle of bouse-keeping wa> not, perhaps, quilo the pink 
of perfection, but it waa not for me to dnd fault widi it ) and if she did nt 
still all day, she nevpr found fault withtboae »hodidnot ; she never said 
anything evil of any of her nolghbouia. Aunt Fidget might be Sying about 
■U day like a witfh upon a broomstick, but Aunt Brid^t made no remarks 
onit; aheletheTfly. The very sight of Aunt Fidget waa enough to pot 
oneout of breath — she whisked about from place to place at sua a r^iid 
rate, always lolkiaz at the rate of nineteen to the dozen. We boys nsed 
to ny <^ ber that s£e never mt long enongh in a chair to warm the eana. 
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This book sbould be rotnmed 
bh« labrary on or before the last di 
etampod below. 

A Una of GvB oenta a dny In inenn 
bj reMining it beyond (ho BpocU 
Urne. 

PtMtse return promptly. 




